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PREFACE 


More than twenty years have elapsed since we have first treated 
the subject of Buddhist logic and epistemology as they were taught 
in the schools of Mahayana Buddhism. Our nearly unique source at 
that time was the Nyaya-bindu and tika, this solitary Sanscrit remnant 
of what has been a vast field of literary production. Since that time our 
knowledge of the subject has been considerably enlarged. Important 
Sanscrit te.xts have been discovered and published in India. The inter- 
connection and mutual influences of Indian systems are better known. 
The Tibetan literature reveals itself as an almost illimited source of 
information. Prof. H. Jacobi has contributed a scries of articles on the 
early history of Indian systems. Prof. J. Tucci has recently elucidated 
the pro))lcm of Buddhist logic before Dignilga. Prof, dc la Vallec 
Poussin has brought to a successful end his monumental translation 
of the Abhidharma-Kosa. Prof. Sylvani L6vi has enriched our know- 
ledge by important discoveries in Nepal. Prof. M. Wallcser has foundc<l 
in Heidelberg an active society for the study of Mahayana. A great 
deal of work has been done by Indian and Japanese scholars. The 
Nyaya-bindu is no more a solitary rock in an unknown sea. Buddhist 
logic reveals itself as the culminating point of a long course of Indian 
philosophic history. Its birth, its growth and its decline run parallel 
with the birth, the growth and the decline of Indian civilisation. The 
time has come to reconsider the subject of Buddhist logic in its histo- 
rical connections. This is done in these two volumes of which the 
second apears before the first. It contains translations which aim at 
being intelligible, a reservation not unnecessary in Indian matters, 
since we have witnessed tran.slations by authoritative pens which read 
like an absolutely unintelligible rigmarole. In the copious notes the 
literary renderings are given where needed. This will enable the reader 
fully to appreciate the sometimes enormous distance which lies between 
the words of the Sanscrit phrasing and their philosophic meaning 
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rendered according to our habits of thought. The notes contain also 
a philosophic comment of the translated texts. The reader who would 
like to have a vue d'msmhle of Iluddhist philosophy as it is rispre- 
sented in its logical part will have to go through the labyrinth of 
these notes and texts and make for himself a statement as well as an 
estimate of that doctrine. This task is facilitated in the first volume 
which will contain a historical sketch as well as a synthetical recon- 
struction of the whole edifice! of the final shape of Buddhist i)hilosophy, 
as far as it can be achieved at present. The second volume thus con- 
tains the material as well as the justification for this reconstruction. 
The first volume is in the press and we hope that it will appear 
before long. 
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CHAPTER I. 


PERCEPTION. 

§ 1. Subject Matter and Purpose op this Work. 

1. All successful human action is preceded by 
right knowledge. Therefore this (knowledge will 
be here) investigated. 

(l.G). In this sentence the importance of the subject of the pre- 
sent work is pointed to. The body of a literary work, indeed, has a double 
aspect, it consists of words and subject matter. The words, in the 
present case, have no other purpose than to convey their meaning; 
they will not be analysed. But if the subject matter were of no use, 
no work could be devoted to an enquiry ^ into it, just as no reason- 
able man would ever undertake an enquiry about the teeth of the crow, 
because this would serve no purpose.® Wishing to show that this trea- 
tise deserves to be written, the author points to the importance of 
its subject matter (1. 10). Because (says he) all successful human ac- 
tion is preceded by right knowledge, therefore this (phenomenon) 
must be investigated, and with this aim the present treatise is under- 
taken. Such is the meaning of the (prefatory) sentence.® (2. 2). (By 
making this statement, viz.) by stating that right knowledge — the 

1 pratipatti = hstan^pa. 

2 We would expect kdka-danta-pariksa-prayojana-dbhavaty since the mean- 

ing is not that the teeth are useless, but that an ifivestigation about unexisting teeth 
is useless, cp. Tatp., p. 1. 17, and infra, p. 2. 22. (text). This would agree with 
Vinitadeva's interpretation according to whom the tyuipaiti (^partksd) mnst 
have a prayojana. Since vyutpatti is already the prayojana of the treatise itself 
(prakarana-§ar%ra), its importance will then prayojanasya jorayoionam. To this 
double prayojana Dharmottara takes exception, he is thus obliged to give a so- 
mewhat awkward turn to his example. But cp. Tatp., p. 28. 12, nisprayejane {-dm?) 
pankfdm, • , 

8 Vinltadeva, p. 81.10, has interpreted the first sentence as containing an 
indication 1) of the subject-matter {ahhidheya=r. aamyag-jndna), 2) of its aim 
(prayojana = vyutpattij, 3) their connection (samhandha) and 4) the aim of the aim 
(pfayojanasya api prayojanam), the latter referring to the real importance of the 
study of the theory of cognition, since cognition is involved in every purposive ac- 
tion. Dharmottara objects to the unusual prayojanasya prayejanam. He takes 
the first sentence as a whole, indicating the importance of a study of the theory of 

1 
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subject matter of this treatise — is the cause ^ of all successful human 
action, the importance (of a theory of cognition is alone) stated (di- 
rectly). (li. 3) Lilt by making such a statement the subject-matter (of 
the work), its aim and its fitness^ (for that aim) arc (indirectly) in- 
dicated. Ind(‘(!d when it is being stated that riglit knowledge, the 
source of all (successful) human action,^ will be analysed in the pre- 
sent work, it is also implied that right knowledge is the subject-mat- 
ter of this literary composition, its aim is an analysis of (the pheno- 
menon) of knowledge, and the work itself represents the means 
through which the analysis (is achieved). (2. 5). Directly stated is thus 
only (one) jioint, the im])ortance of the subject matter, (the other points), 
its fitness etc., are then implicitly understood.^ The (prefatory) sentence 
alone is not adciiuate to give a direct statement of the subject mat- 
ter, the purpose and the connection between them (separately). By 
naming directly only one point, it indirectly alludes to all three. (2. 7). 
The word «<this*» (knowledge) points here to the subject matter. The 
words » will be investigated »> — to the pur|)ose. The purpose here meant 
(is double). For the author it is the task of composing the work, 
whilst for the student it is the task of studying it. (2.9). Indeed, all 
reasonable men set therasidvos to work whiui they have some useful 
aim in view. To th(‘ questions*^ as to whv has the Master wTitten this 
treatise and wdiy should it be stmlied by tliii pupils, it is answered 
that its purj)ose is an analysis (of knowledge). It is written by the 
author in order that he may himsedf become the t(»achcr for those 


co^niition, ami tlien tho throe U'H il preliminaries as implicitly contained in it. He 
thinks that a distinction le twecn prahirmiasyn Anrira-prayojfinnm and ahhidheya- 
prayojnnam is useless, since ,^nrirn is first of all iabda which is not iiivestifiratcd. 

1 ukivd must be inserted before pr<ryojrinay p. 2. 12, ep. Tib. rgyu-iiid-du 
\bstan~pns, 

2 sambandhft. 

s purusa-arthn-upayoyi — purui^ff^arthasiddhi-hetu. 

4 Lit., p. 2.r). a Therefore by the force of direct statement (flrh/ttVi^rTnrt) of 
the importance ipmyojann] of the part (which isj the subject, connection etc. are 
expressed )i. I)h. thus in.siststhat the lirst sutra, as a, whole (mmuddynrtha)^ refers 
directly to ahhidheyft-prnyn'ptnn^ i. e. to the importance of a theory of cognition, 
the three usual preliminaries are then to he undiT.stood implicitly. V initadev a 
thinks that abliidh^ya and prayojana are expressed directly (read mnon-du instead 
of snon~du, p. 32. 2 of M. dc la Vallde-Poussir.’s edition in B. I.) and 
sambandha indirectly. The importance of a theory of c ognition is then conceived 
by him as a proyojunasyn api prayojnnam (p. 33. 8). 
iii snm^nye. 
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who are being instructed in (the theory of) cognition, and it is stu- 
died by the pupils desirous of acquiring for themselves the instruc- 
tion delivered by the Master. An analysis of knowledge is thus the 
purpose of both the composition and the study of the work. (2.13). 
No word (in the prefatory sentence) indicates the connection between 
the subject matter and the purpose. It must be supplied from the 
context.^ Indeed when a reasonable man is working at this treatise 
for the sake of an analysis of right knowledge, this treatise is just 
tlie means of attaining his purpose and there is no other. Thus it is 
clear that the relation between this treatise and its aim is that of an 
expedient and the thing to be expedited. 

(2. 16). However, (the advisability of stating these topics at the 
beginning can be questioned), since, even if they are stated, no rea- 
sonable man will accept them without further evidence, before having 
looked into the book. This is true! Without a foregoing study of 
the book these topics, although stated, cannot be appreciated. But when 
stated, even without being authenticated, they provoke the spirit of 
inquisitiveness ^ by wliicli people are incited to work (2. 18). Indeed, when 
reasonable men presume that a thing may be of some use to them,® 
they (^immediately) set to work; whereas when tliey suspect that it is of 
no use,^ they give it up. (2. 19). Therefore the author of a scien- 
tific work is especially expected to make at tlie beginning a state- 
ment about the connection i]>etweeu his aim and the subject mat- 
ter)- For it is all very well for writers of romance to make false 
statements in order to amuse® but we cannot imagine w^hat would be the 
aim of a scientific author if lie went (t\w length of) misstating his subject- 
matter. Neither ulo we see that this actually) occurs. Therefore it is 
natural to expect inquisitiveness concerning such (works). (2.22). If it 
were not stated, the student might possibly think that the subject 
matter served no purpose at all as, e. g., an enquiry about the teeth 
of a crow; or that (the aim) was irrealizable as, e. g., the instruction 
to adorn oneself with the demon Tak?aka s crest jewel which re- 
leases from fever or that its aim was undesirable, like the instruc- 


1 rdmnrthydt. 

2 samSaija. 

3 artha-snmSaya. 

4 anartha-sawSaya. 

Lit., 2.20. « Indeed the words of story-tellers may be imagined in a 
different w.iy for the salvc of sport etc. (Tib. — kndddi ) ». 

Cp. the same simile Tiitp., p. 3. 6. 

I* 
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tion about the ritual to be followed at the (re-)marriagc ceremony of 
one’s own mother^; or that the aim could possibly be attained in an 
easier way than through this book; or again that it was altogether 
useless. If any such presentiment of uselessness arises, reasonable 
men will not apply themselves to the study of the book. By stating 
the subject matter etc. some useful purpose is (always) suggested, 
and this checks the suspicion of uselessness. Reasonable men are thus 
incited to take action. Thus it is clear that tlie connection (be- 
tween the subject matter and the purpose) is stated in order that 
the book may be credited with efficiency, since such consideration 
incites human activity. 

§ 2. Right knowledge defined. 

(3.5). Right knowledge is knowledge not contradicted (by ex- 
perience).^ In common life we likewise say that (a man) has spoken truth 
when he makes us reach the object he has first pointed out. Similarly 
(we can also say) that knowledge is right when it makes us reach 
an object it did point to. But by ^making us reach an object » nothing 
else is meant than the fact of turning (our attention) straight to the 
object. Indeed knowledge does not create an object and does not offer 
it to us, but in turning (our attention) straight to the object it (eo 
ipso) makes us reach it. Again «to turn a man straight to the object » 
is nothing else than to point it out as an aim of a (possible) purposive 
action. Indeed, (one should not imagine) that knowledge has the 
power forcibly to incite a man (against his will).^ 


1 This is an indication that Buddhists had in India the same aversion to the 
remarriage of widows as the brahminical Hindus. 

2 This is the Buddhist definition of empirical knowledge (samyafi-jflana = 2 )ra- 
mawi). It is opposed to the definitions of the MimTiipsakas (arthn^avabodha)^ 
of the Carvakas {artha-darSann}, the Naiyiiyikas {pramd^karana). Madh- 
yamikas and Togacar as held that this knowledge is a transcendental illusion 
(dlambane bhrdntam). With this reservation the first accepted the realistic Logic of 
the Naiy ay iks, the second adhered to the reform of Dignaga, cp. my Nirvana, 
p. 156 n. For Vinitadeva, p. 84. 1, 40. 13, and Kamalasila, Tattvasg., p. 392 .6, 
the definition refers to the field of experience only iprdpaka^visaye) and thus agrees 
both with the Yogacara and Sautrantika views (uhhaya-naya-samdSrayerw). 
But the Tipp., p. 18—19, thinks that the Yogacara idealism is here forsaken and 
the Sautrantika realism adhered to. As to JinendrabuddhPs view cp. Appendix. 

3 Thus jfldfMm is a jiidpaka-hetu^ not a kdraka^hetu. These remarks are 
probably directed against Vinitadeva who explains purusdrtha — prayojana^ 
siddhi — sddhaka (grub~pftr-byed~pa) and purvaka as ?ietu, lie thus converts 
jilana into a kdraka-hetu. Kamalasila, just as Dh., defines avisamvdditva as 
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(3. 9). For this very reason (as will be stated later on) ^ the 
only ultimate result of an act of cognizing is (simply) a distinct co- 
gnition. When an object has been cognized, man has been (eo ipso) 
turned towards it and the object reached.* The (proper) function of 
cognition is thus at an end just after the object has been cognized. (3. 10). 
For this very reason cognition is concerned with an object not yet co* 
gnized. But when it has been first cognized, the same act of cognition 
has also drawn (the attention) of man and has made him reach 
the object, (i. e., reach it by his cognition). Any further act concerning 
that very object cannot be regarded as its cognition.* Consequently (a 
purposive action directed towards) an object already cognized will not 
be an act of cognizing it.^ 

(3. 12). (Turning now to the different modes of cognition we see 
that) when an object has been apprehended by direct experience,* it 
has been converted into an object of (possible) purposive action 
through sense-perception. Because (we say) that sense-perception has 
pointed out an object, when the function of that knowledge which 
consists in making us feel its presence in our ken is followed by a con- 
struction (of its image).* Therefore (we say) that an object has been 
pointed out by sense-perception, when it is cognized as something 
directly perceived. (3. 15). Inference (or indirect cognition, differs) in 
that it points out the mark of the object, and by thus (indirectly) 
making sure (its existence) submits it as an object of possible purpo- 

referring to a possible, not to an actual successful action (—abhimata-artha-kriyd- 
samartha^ artha-prapana^iaktimattvamj na tu prapanam era., op. eit p. 392. 7). 

^ About pramana-phala cp. infra, text, p. 14. 16 and 18.8 cp. transl. and notes. 

3 The Mi mam 8 aka assumes three stages in the deyelopmeut of every co- 
gnitive act, the first apprehension (dar^ana), man’s purposive action (pravartnna) 
and the successful reaching of the object (prapana or hana-upadana), every fol- 
lowing stage being the result {phala) of the preceding one. According to Dh., the 
first stage alone belongs to tlie domain of cognition proper, the subsequent idea of 
a jiurposive action is not an act of cognizing the same thing, cp. Tipp., p. 8. 5, and 
Slokav., pratyak^a 60—70. 

3 Lit., p. 3. 12. (f Regarding that very object ^hat can another cognition make 
additionally? » 

4 a Reaching » (prapana) as understood by the Mimaipsaka and Naiya- 
yika means actual successful action; as understood by Dh., it here means possible 
purposive acWoUjprdpana-yogyi-karana, cp. Tipp., p. 8 6. Cp. TStparyat-^ p. lo. 5. 

'' drRfa refers to all sense-faculties, not vision alone. 

6 This is the real definition of sense perception, it is conceived as a moment 
of indefinite sensation (vijUdna) which is followed by a construction (kalpand ■= 
vikalpa) of a definite image. The definition as given on p. 6. 15 is made vipraiipotti- 
nirdkaranarthamy cp. the same definition infra, text, p. 1 1. 12 
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sive action. Thus it is that sense-perception points out a definite ^ 
object, (i. e., an object localized in time and space) which appears be- 
fore us directly,* and inference likewise points out a definite object by 
way of the mark it is connected with. These two (methods of co- 
gnizing) point out definite objects, therefore they are right know- 
ledge. (3.17). What differs from them is not (right) knowledge. Know- 
ledge is right when it makes us reach the object, and it makes us 
reach it when it has pointed to an attainable object.® But an object 
pointed out in some different way, not according to the above men- 
tioned two (methods of right knowlegde), is either absolutely unreal 
as, e. g., water seen as a vision in a desert — it does not exist, it can- 
not be reached — or it is uncertain as to whether it exists or not 
as, e. g., every problematic object. Since there is no such object in the 
world, which at the same time would be existent and non-existent, 
therefore such (a problematic object) can never be attained. ( ‘>.21 ). 
And all imagination ^ which is not produced by the (real) mark of the 

^ niyata is here contrasted with samSaya and Hparyaya^ it is the same as 
niSexia, Cp. niyata-pratibhdsa on p. 8. 10, and niyata-dkara on p. 70. 11, where 
the meaning of niyata varies. 

* pratihhdaa — nirhhdaa = dhhdsa = praUhimhana^ cp. Tipp., p. 12. 12. 

3 Lit., p. 3. 17. « There is no other vijfldna. What points to an ohjert, whicli 
it is possible to attain, fetches, and by fetching it is right knowledge ». We would 
have a better meaning if this first sentence were united with the following twi>. 
(vNo other sensation (vijiidna) indicating (ddarSaynt — npndar&ayat) an object cap- 
able of being reached is such as c makes reach i> (prdpaka) and through making 
us reach (the object) is right knowledges. But the Tibetan translation does not 
support this interpretation. Vijiidna in logic loses its meaning of an indefinite pure 
sensation ( = nirvikalpaka-jfldna) which it had in Abhidharma where it was con- 
trasted with aamjfia as a definite idea. With the Yogacaras and Madhyamikas 
it is often contrasted with jfldna which has then the sense of transcendental 
knowledge (= Tib. ye^Sea). Here it has the general sense of knowledge, idea, or re- 
presentation, just as in the term vijrldna-vddin;jHdna and vijUdna are here us(‘d 
indiscriminately, as the next following jfldnena proves, anyaj jfldnam is then ^ 
mithyd jfidnam as p. 3. 23, cp.my N i rvXii a. Index. However there are some contexts 
where, as will be seen below, we must take into account the original meaning ofvijildna 
or fnjfldna^akandha as pure sensation. Cp. Vacaspati’s remark that when jfldna 
stands instead of vijfldna = viatsta-jndna it excludes every element of smrti or 
safMkdra^ cp. N. vXrt, p. 48. 5—6 and Tatp., p. 114. 1. But the relation 
may be reversed, cp. Jinendrabuddhi, f. 40. a. 7. 

^ kalpand meaning primarily « arrangement » (yojarid) and vikalpa meaning 
choice, dichotomy {dvaidhukarana), are both used in the sense of imagination, but 
pure imagination (uiprtksana-vydpdra) is distinguished from constructive imagina- 
tion (Ungaja-mkalpa). A doubt appertains always to the imaginative part of know- 
lcdge,not to sensation, yas tu aamSayah, (sa) vikal^okasya jfldnaaya^ 'I'lpp-i P* 10.11. 
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object, which operates (freely) without taking notice of limitation (by 
reality) can but refer to a problematic fact (about which we neither 
know) that it exists nor that it does not exist. Such an object can 
never be reached. Therefore every cognition other (than perception or 
inference) is not a source of right knowledge, since it presents an 
object which cannot be reached, an object which is (either) abso- 
lutely unreal (or) uncertain as to whether it exists or not.^ 

(3. 23). (Sentient beings) strive for desired ends. They want that 
knowledge which leads them to the attainment of objects fitted for 
successful action. The knowledge that is investigated by the theory 
(of cognition) is just the knowledge they want. Therefore right 
knowledge is knowledge which points to reality, (a reality which) is 
capable of experiencing purposive action.* (4. 1). And that object alone 
which has been pointed out by such right knowledge can bo « reached »>, 
(i. e., clearly and distinctly cognized), because, as we have stated above 
(p. 4), we understand by .< reaching m an object its definite cognition. 
(4. 2). Now^, if there is a divergence between what is pointed out (by 
our cognition) and the real object, the latter has either a difterent 

^ The realistic systems as well as, in a limited sense, the Madhyamikas 
and Yedautius admit additional sources of knowledge, besides perception and in- 
ference, e. g., testimony, analogy, negation, similarity. Puddliist logic includes 
them all in inference, or indirect knowledge. Therefore whatsoever is neither per- 
ception nor inference is wrong knowledge. In realistic systems there is also a diffe- 
rence between pran^ana { ^ prama-lxarana) pramd (-=pramdna-phala). In 
Buddhist logic this difference is denied and pramdna^samyag’jiidna] the areaching 
of the object [prdpana)n which was interpreted above, p. 4, as « reaching by defi- 
nite cognition)) is here taken in the sense of an actual successive action. 

3 Although the school of Dignaga (they are called the later Yogacaras, or 
the Vijhanavadi logicians, or the SautrDntika-Yogac'aras) deny the reality of an ex- 
ternal world corresponding "to our ideas, they in their logic and epistemology in- 
vestigate cognition from the empirical point of view, cp. Candraklrti, Madhy. 
vftti, p. 58. 14, transl. in my Nirvana, p. 140 ff. Therefore their definition of reality 
as efficiency (artha-kriyd’ldritva) and of knowledge as artha-kriyd-samartha^ 
nrthn-pradarSana are purely empirical. But they contend that their analysis of em- 
pirical cognition leads to the establishment of an uncognizable transcendental sub- 
stratum, the sva-laksana-paratndrtha-saty the « thing in itself)). The validity (prd- 
manyam) of empirical knowledge is thu? established by a subsequent step (para- 
tah). The question whether the act of cognizing carries in itself (svatah) the feeling 
of its validity, or whether this is due to a further cognition {paratah) is very much 
debated in Indian philosophy. The school of Di gnu ga has thus established the 
validity of cognition in opposition to the condemnation of all logic by the M ad h ya- 
rn ik as. This pramdm-viniSeoya-tdda is represented by Vacaspati, Tatpar- 
yat., p. 7.28. 
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quality or a different place or a different time.^ Indeed every vari- 
ation in its characteristics (makes the characterized object) « another » 
object (When vre say that) the real object is <iother», (we mean) that 
it either has another quality or another place or another time (than 
what is contained in our cognition).* Thus cognition representing one 
form of the object, is not to be considered as a right cognition when 
the real object has a different form, e. g., the yellow conch-shell seen 
(by the daltonist) is not a right cognition of this conch-shell, since it 
is really white. Neither is cognition right when it wrongly represents 
the place of the object, e. g., the radiance of a jewel seen through 
the chink in a door, when mistaken for the jewel itself which is in 
the room (behind the door), is not a right cognition of this jewel.* 
(4. 6.). Nor is our cognition right when it represents the object as 


1 The proper place for these remarks would have been, as stated by the 
Tipp.y p. 11.8, later on, p. IG, when discussing the non-ill iisiveness of sense-per- 
ception. They are directed against Vinitadeva's theory that the image may be 
wrong while sensation is right, since the real object is nevertheless reached by 
subsequent purposive action (nrthn^maircisyn praptehj Tipp., p. 11.4). 

s The law of « otherness)), as understood by the Huddhists, is here alluded 
to. Concepts, ideas, objects are artificial cuts in an uninterrupted flow of moments. 
Every variation in time, space and quality {svahhava) is an indication of some- 
thing ff other)) {yad viruddha^dharmasatnsrstam tan ndnd). The identity of an 
idea or an object thus reduces to a single moment which has neither duration in 
time {kdln^ananugata), nor extension in space (deSa-ananugnta), nor any quality. 
Icsanahhedena vastuno hhedah^ deSa-l'dla~vyatirikta~nvayavy^nbhdvdt (read thus 
Tipp., p. 11. 7). From this point of view every definite cognition, since it corres- 
ponds to a subsequent moment, when the sensation is over, will be a cognition of 
an cr other » object, strictly speaking it will be wrong. But empirical cognition re- 
fers to series of moments (sanfana), infinitesimal time (suksma-kdla-bheda) is not 
taken into account. The definition of knowledge is framed so as to agree with 
realities having some stability, santdna-apeksnyd prdmdnyadak^anam ncyntc^ 
Tipp., p. 11.16 About <(otl]erness» cp. W. E. Johnson, Logic I, p. XXXI. 

8 Cp. Tatparyat., p. 56. Some logicians have maintained that since tlie object 
reached in a subsequent action is the real white concb-sbell, the cognition will 
be a right one. But Dharmottara thinks that the image of the yellow conch- 
shell is iieveii;heleBS a wrong cognition, the white conch-shell is « reached)) on 
the basis of another cognition. He has enlarged upon this point in his tika upon 
Pramkna-viniscaya of Dharmakirti. 

* The shining of a jewel, as well as of light in general, is moving matter 
(gati-dharman) and spreads in light-waves (tnranga-nyayena). But this is only the 
empirical view. The transcendental reality of what appears ns a motion is but a series 
of point-instants in contiguous places following one-anothcr, each representing an 
cfotheru thing, cp. Tatparyat-, p.'194. 10. But this theory is here overlooked and 
empirical illusion alone referred to. cp.'also N. b. t , p. 69. 2 — naksamyor virodhah. 
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existing at a time \rhen we really do not perceive it. E.g., seeing in 
a dream at midnight an object which we really have seen at noon 
cannot be considered as a right cognition of an object really present 
at midnight.^ 

(4. 8.). (It can be objected) that a cognition of the object’s own 
form or its own place can be admitted, but to cognize its own time, (the 
unique moment to which its real existence) is confined, is impossible. 
However we do not maintain that it should be reached by distinct 
cognition at that very moment to which its existence is confined. We 
have the moment of sensation and the different moment of distinct 
perception. We maintain that we can distinctly cognize that very 
object whose existence was confined to (a previous) moment. (The unity 
which thus aftpears to exist between different moments) is a unity 
produced by the synthesis of distinct apprehension, and represents ^in 
reality) a chain of momentary existences. 

(4. 12). (The prefatory sentence) mentions right knowledge 
Avhich n precedes » successful human action, i.e., which is the cause of 
it. The cause exists previously to the result, therefore it is said that 
knowledge precedes (action). If the word n cause » had been used (in- 
stead of « precedes ») we might have understood that right know- 
ledge is the immediate cause producing successful human action. 
But by using the word « precedes » its mere antecedence (is elicited). 
(1.13). llight knowledge is twofold, it either is (intuitive), directly 
presenting to the mind the right way of action,* or (discursive), di- 

t Lit., p. 4. 2 — 4. 7. ((Here the real object which is different from what is pointed 
out has another form, anotlier pl.acc and anothei time. Indeed by combining with in- 
compatible qualities, the real object is other, and a difference of place, time and 
form is a combination with incompatible qualities. Therefore when apprehending 
a real object in another form cognition is not right in regard of the object haring 
a different form, as apprehending a yellow conch-shell (is wrong) in regard of a white 
one. Andappreheudingwhat is situatedinoue place cognition is not rightfor what is situ- 
ated in a different place, as cognition apprehending a jewel in the radianee in the chink 
of a door (is wrong) for the jewel in the room. And apprehending what is related 
to another time is not right cognition regarding a real object at a different time, as a 
dream at midnight about an object (seen) at noon is not a right cognition of a real 
object (existing) at midnight ». .\bout the Buddhist theory of dream and the cele- 
brated identification of reality with a dream by the Vijhnnavildins interesting 
remarks are to be fonnd in Dharmakirti’s SnntnnSntara-siddhi. But here 
again this theory is overlooked and dream is taken as an illiisicn in the usual em- 
pirical sense. 

* artha-hriyaya nirbhasah = artha-kriya-sadham-nirbhnsah, cp Tipp.. 
p. 12. 11. • 
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recting our attention towards a possible object of successful action.^ 
Of these two only (the last variety), that knowledge which stimulates 
purposive action, will he here examined. It merely precedes, hut does 
not directly produce successful action. (4. 15). When we acquire right 
knowledge we must remember what we have seen before. Remem- 
brance stimulates will,’ will produces action and action reaches the 
object. Therefore such knowledge is not a direct cause. (4.17). In cases 
when purposive action presents itself directly (the aim) is reached 
straight oif and (the process) cannot he analysed. But in cases when reason- 
able men strive and doubt, it may he analysed. By intuitive know- 
ledge’ the aims of man are attained (directly), in such cases men 
have no doubt about their aims. This makes an analysis impossible. 
(4. 19). Thus it is that the word » cause »* has been omitted, and the 
word « precedes)) used in order to suggest that right knowledge, 
when it is not immediately followed by action, is worthy of being 
analysed. 

(4.21). Human action has an aim. That which is aimed at is an 
object, i. e., that which is desired.® There are objects to be avoided 
and objects to be attained. An object to be avoided is an object which 
we wish to avoid. An object to be attained is an object which we 
wish to attain.® There is no other class of objects different from these 
two. The indifl'erent object, since it is not desired, belongs to the clas.s 
of undesirable ones.’ 

(4.23). Success is the (actual) attaining or avoiding of the object. 
When success is achieved by causes, it is called production. But when 
it is achieved by knowledge it is called behaviour.® It consists in 

1 artha^kriyasamarthe must be interpreted as artha-kriya-siidhana-sa- 
marihe (Tipp , p. 12. 13, read evam uitaratrdpi, . . .). But au alternatiYe explana- 
tion is likewise suggested by the Tipp., p. 12, 13-16, according to which artha- 
kriyd-jfldnam would be anantara-kdranam iu the first case, and with respect to 
behaTiour it would then be vyavahitam sddhana-nirbhasa-jilunam. 

2 abhildsa, desire. 

3 ariha-kriyd-nirbhdse jUdne, lit, «when therein knowledge (sc. conscionsness) 
reflected in purposive action 

4 V initadeva has interpreted purvaka as meanig hetu. 

artha is here derived from the root arth^ the usual etymology is from the 
root r with the unddi suffix than. 

^ Vinitadeva has explained ariha-aiddhi as meaning pruyojana-nispaiii^ 
but this is wrong, since samyag-jfldna is a jfiapaka-hetu^ not a kavakfcheiu^ 
cp. Tipp., p. 13. 3. 

^ Indifferent objects are assumed by the Naiyilyiks, cp. TStp., p. 6.0. 1 ff. 

s anusthdna. 
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avoiding the avoidable and attaining the attainable. Behaviour con- 
sisting in such activity is called succesful action. 

(5.2.). When the (prefatory sentence) mentions «all successful 
human action » the word '<all» is u.sed to indicate the totality of the 
objects, hut not the different ways of action. Therefore it is not meant 
that the (above stated) two varieties of purposive action depend upon 
riuht knowledge, hut it is suggested that every successful action, 
whatsoever it may he, the totality of actions, depends upon right 
knowledge. Accidental success through false knowledge is impossible.^ 

(f). 5). Indeed, successful action is possible when (knowledge) has 
rightly constructed ® the object whose (existence) has been pointed out 
by sensation.® And this is done by right knowledge alone, not by wrong 
knowledge.* How could cognition which has not rightly constructed 
(its object) lead to successful action? Wrong knowledge indeed does 
not lead to it. That knowledge w'hich alone leads to it is right know- 
ledge. (5. 8). For this very reason it must be carefully investigated. 
And since it is the only cause of every successful human action, 
therefore the author, when stating this, (has emphasized) that i<all» 
(success) is preceded by right knowledge.® (5. 10). Thus the meaning 
of th(! (prefatory) sentence runs as follows, — because every efficient 
action is preceded liy right knowledge, therefore this knowledge is 
investigated in the present treatise. 

(5. 14). The word « investigated » refers (to the method adopted) which 
consists in expounding the subject (indirectly) by refuting all contrary 
opinions. They are fourfold, in so far as they concern the number of 
varieties, their definition, their object and their result. 

^ Vinituileva and .^:iiitirak 9 ita|?)tliink that a succeslul action may hap- 
pen accidentally when acting upon a supposition, as e g., when you approach a well 
and reach water without knowing beforehand whctlier there really is water in the 
well. They thus interpret the word «ali» as referring to both ways of behaviour, 
obtaining and abstaining. They maintain that success is mostly (bahu/^enu) achieved 
when acting upon right knowledge, but may be accidentally produced by uncertain 
or wrong cognition. I>h. denies that, but he has a special theory about accidental 
successful action explained in his Pi iirniina-viniscaya-tika, cp. Tipp., p. 10. IS, 
13. 12 if., and infra p. 17, 8. Cp. also Kamalasila, p. 404. 2 and Dh.’s own words 
above, p. 3—4. 

® prapayali, cp above, p. 4 n. :i 

^ pradnrSana — adarfnna^upadarSana—aloMna — ntrvikalpaka-pratyaksa. 

* Lit., p. 5.0. nWhat produces the reaching of tlie shown is right knowledge 
only, what doe-i not produce the reaching of the shown is wrong knowledge ». 

® Lit., p. 5. 10. «The word t(> ia used in the sense of n therefore », yad and 
tad are necessarily correlatives. 
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§ 3. Varieties op right knowledge. 

(5.15). In order to reject misconception regarding the number of 
its varieties, it is said, — 

2. Right knowledge is twofold. 

(5. 17). It is twofold, it has two varieties. By stating the number, 
the division into two varieties is indicated. There are two varieties of 
right knowledge. When the division into two varieties has been stated, 
it becomes possible to make a definition of right knowledge which 
(will consist of definitions) confined to each variety separately. (5. 19). 
Otherwise it is impossible to indicate a unique essence which would 
embrace all varieties. Therefore the indication that there is a number 
of different (varieties) is nothing but an (indirect) way of stating that 
the essence (of knowledge) is double. Without mentioning the number, 
i. e., the different varieties, it is impossible to express this double 
essence. The number has thus been stated at the beginning, because 
this is the only way to specify the essence of knowledge.^ 

(5. 22). Now, what arc these two varieties? 

3. Direct and indirect (perceptive and infe- 

rential). 

(6. 2). The word for direct knowledge (or perception) means 
knowledge dependent upon the senses.® (This meaning) of a know- 
h*dge dependent upon the senses is suggested by the etymo- 

* This remark is a repetition of what later on, p. 17, text, is said in regard 
of the twofold division of inference. But there it is quite natural, since two absolutely 
different things arc designated by the term <c inference », a method of cognition and 
its expression in propositions. In this place the remark is strange, since the author 
has just been dealing at some length with a general definition of right knowledge. 
It may be Dharmottara had the feeling that his definition of right knowledge 
as uncontradicted by experience >Nas, to a certain extent, merely verbal, meaning- 
less without reference to its both varieties of direct and indirect cognition. Vini- 
tadeva’s comment contains the remark about the impossibility of a general defini- 
tion only in the riglit place, i. e., with regard to the definition of inference. 

* Lit., p. b. 2. « l^ratyakm means that the sense-organ is approached, reposed 
upon. The compound word is composed according to (the rule) that prepositions 
like ati etc. in the sense of (ati)-tcrdnta etc. can enter into composition with (their 
complement) in the accusative case. In words compounded with prdpta, dpanna^ 
alam and prepositions (the rule) according to which the gender of the compound 
must be the same as the gender of its last member is not observed, (and therefore) 
it agrees in gender with the object to which it is referred, (and thus) the word 
pratyaksa is established as (an adjective which can be used in any gender)*, 
cp. Vart ad P^nini, II, 4. 26. 
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logical analysis^ of the word, not by its actual use* (in philo- 
sophy). The idea of being dependent upon the senses contains, as 
its implication,* the idea of direct knowledge* which is thus being 
suggested,® This alone is the real meaning * of the term perception. There- 
fore any knowledge that makes the object (appear) before us directly 
is called perceptive. (6. 6). If the proper use of the word involved 
nothing hut dependence upon the senses, then sense-knowledge (or 
sensation) alone could be called direct knowledge, but not (the three re- 
maining varieties of it), mental sensation etc. Thus it is, e. g., 
that the (Sanscrit) word go mcowi>, although it is etymologically de- 
rived from the root gam (<to movei>, is actually used to express the 
idea of a cow. This idea is incidentally suggested by the fact of 
motion when it is inherent in the same object. But then it comes 
to be generally accepted to denote a cow, whether she moves or not.’ 

(6. 10) (The word for inference means etymologically '(subsequent 
measure »)• The word « measure » suggests an instrument (by which an 
dbject is measured, i. e., cognized). A source of knowledge is thereby 
indicated, whose characteristic essence is coordination.® It is called 
"Subsequent measure", because it appears after the logical mark (or 
middle term) has been apprehended, and its concomitance (or major 
promise) has been brought to memory. (6. 11). When the presence of 
the mark upon the subject (i. e., the minor premise) has been appre- 
hended, and the concomitance between the minor and the major term, 
(i. e., the major premise) brought to memory, the inference (or conclu- 
sion) follows. Tlierefore it is called "subsequent". 


vyutpatti. 

2 pravrtti, 
samdveta. 

artha-sdksdt-lcdritva, 

laksyate, 

A pravrtti-nimitta. The Tib. trauRlation contains, p. 13. 5, a characteristic 
addition apratyaksa has not the meaning of being dependent upon the senses^ 
This definition (aksam prafttya jfidnam) belongs to PrasastapSda, p. 186. 12. 

7 The word go <r cow » is explained as deriving from the verbal root gam 
f(to go» in order to conform with the general conception of the Paninean school 
of grammarians according to which every word must be necessarily explained as 
deriving from some verbal root. According to this interpretation of the term aper- 
ceptiono it will embrace also the supernatural mystic intuition of Saints, Bodhi- 
sattvas and Yogi ns. 

8 Coordination (sdTupya\ is a characteristic not only of inferential, but also of 
perceptive knowledge in its final stage (pramana-jphalfi), cp. infra^ p. 15 (text). Pure 
sensation (nirvikalpakaydXon^ contains no coordination. 
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(6.12). The word <iaiid» (connecting direct and indirect know- 
ledge) coordinates perception and inference as having equal force.^ 
Just as perception is a source of right knowledge, because being al- 
ways connected with some (real) object it leads to successful purpo- 
sive action, just the same is the case of inference. It likewise is a 
source of right knowledge always connected with some (real) object, in 
as much as it leads to the attainment of an object circumscribed by 
its mark. 


§ 4. Perception defined. 

4. Direct knowledge means here neither con- 
struction (judgment) nor illusion. 

(6.16). The word «here» indicates localization,* but it is (more- 
over) used to indicate a selection. Thus the meaning of the sentence 
is the following one. << Here >■, i. e., among direct and indirect knowledge — 
this is a reference to the inclusive whole, « direct knowledge)) — this 
refers to one part of it. A part is thus separated or selected from the 
whole, because the latter is the general term * (with reference to the 
former). (6. 18). Direct knowledge is here taken as subject and the 

1 The tenet that there are only two sources of cognition, the senses and the 
intellect, has a capital importance for the whole Buddhist system. Gp. the discussions 
about pramam^samplava and pramam-vyamstha^ in Nyayar&rt., p.5. 1, and 
TStparyat, p. 12. 3ff.; cp. Gandrakirti’s polemic against it in my Nirvana 
p. 141 ff. The realistic systems admit a greater number of pramanas and maintain at 
the same time that perception is the chief pramana. In the Buddhist view both arc 
mental constructions on the basis of pure sensation, in this they have equal force. 
Perceptive knowledge is directly produced by an object (vastu), inferential is indi- 
rectly produced through the medium of something identical with it or through its effect 
cp. Yinitadeva, p. 39. 1. The Buddhist division pretends to 
be exhaustive since it corresponds to the double essence in every object, the particular 
(conceived as the extreme concrete and particular, the unique, the hsana, the 8va~ 
laksam) and the general, or the coordinated, the similar. The concrete individual 
object as far as it represents a complex of general features is not considered as a 
particular (ava-laksana). All general charecteristics are universals even when in- 
cluded in a concrete object. Every cognition of a universal is not sense-cognition. 
The term inference thus has a much wider connotation than our inference. When 
BO understood perception and inference .represent the passive and the active part 
in cognition, the senses and the intellect. They have thus an equal force, because 
they produce knowledge together, they can produce no real knowledge separately. 
Without any possible sensation it will be pure imagination, without any inferring 
or comparing (aarupya) it will be pure indefinite sensation 

S aaptamuarthe. 

8 praiydksatva-jatya = Tib. mnon-sum-fiid-kyi riga-kyis^ cp. Tipp., p. 17.2 — 
praiycLkaanam hdhutvat. 
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characteristics of non-constructive and non-illusive (cognition) are 
predicated. (It is not a definition of its essence.^ What its essence is) 
you and I very well know (in general). It is a kind of cognition which makes 
us (feel) that the objects are present to us directly. It is (now intimated) 
that it should be viewed as (something) non-constructive and (something) 
containing no illusion. (It may be objected, that since we do not very 
well know what these characteristics mean, we neither can know what 
direct knowledge is. But this is not so!) We must not imagine, that if 
(the notions of) non-constructive and non-illusive are not familiar to us, 
we must refer them to some different special kind of direct knowledge 
which has been given this name and is here spoken of. The term ^direct 
knowledge » (or perception) is familiar to everybody from its application 
(to that variety of direct cognition) which makes the object present 
to our sense-faculties and which is invariably connected with them. 

(6. 22). This (perception) is referred to, and the characteristics of 
being neither a construction nor an illusion are predicated. Not^ to 

^ As e. g., in the sentence <c sound is impermanent » impermanence is a charac- 
teristic {laJcsaim) of the sound, but not its essence (svarupa). These remarks arc 
directed against Vinltadeva who has interpreted the sQtra as containing a defi- 
nition and has even reversed the order of subject and predicate by stating that 
<cwhatsoever is non-constructive and non-illusive is direct knowledge)) (p. 39. 12). 
The same is done by Kamalaslla, ojo. cit. p. 366. 25, who maintains that, although 
pratydksa is here the Idksya^ it is also the predicate (vidhlyait). Cp. Tipp.., 
p. 17 — 18. The tarm pratyaksa is greater in extension than sense-perception [indriya^ 
jfldna), cp. above, text p. 6. 6 — 7. But a thing must be known in general when its 
special characteristics are given and what a direct knowledge )) is in general that 
everyone knows from the example of sense perception. 

3 Thus this celebrated de.^mtion (Jcalpandpodha) of Dignaga which is discussed 
almost in every Sanscrit work on philosophy or logic is not at all supposed to re- 
present any exhaustive definition of perception, but only an indication of one of its 
characteristics. The feeling of the presence of the object in the range of our sen- 
ses is its essential function (sdksdt-kdritva-vydpdra) and it is followed by a constru- 
ction or judgment (vtT'alpena The Buddhists admit both pure sensation 

{nirvikalpaka==kalpandpo4ha) and definite perception {savikaJpaka), the latter 
under the names of pranidna-phala, artha^pratlti, sarupya-jildna. The same dis- 
tinction is already contained in Nyaya-sQtra I. 4, where, according to the interpre- 
tations of Vatsyayana, Uddyotakara and Vacaspati, the word avyapadeiya 
refers to the nirvikalpaka, and the word vyavasaydtmaka — to the savtkalpaka 
pratyaksa. The difference between both conceptions consists in the prominence 
given by Dignaga to pure sensation {nirvikalpdka) as the only source of know- 
ledge through which we come in touch with « absolute reality » {paramdrthasat), 
with the ct thing in itself » (sva-laksana). In my a Logic and Epistemology » 
(German translation, p. 192) I ascribed the distinction of pure sensation and 
definite perception to Dignaga, and its introduction into brahmanic Nyaya to 
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be a construction means to be foreign to construction, not to have the na- 
ture of an arrangement (or judgment}. uNot an illusion » means not contra- 
dicted by that (underlying) essence of reality which possesses efficiency. 
This essence consists of patches of colour which are the substratum 
underlying the arrangement (of parts in an object).^ Non-illusive means 
knowledge which is not at variance with this (direct reality). 

(7. 3). (However, as they stand) these two characteristics are in- 
tended to clear away wrong conceptions, not (alone) to distinguish 
(direct from) indirect cognition. The characteristic of iinot being a con- 
struction » would have been alone quite sufficient for that. (7. 4). But if 
(the second characteristic) of «not being an illusion » were not added, 
(the following misconception would not have been guarded against. 
(There are some who maintain that) the vision of a moving tree (by 
an observer travelling by ship) and similar perceptions are right per- 
ceptions, because (there is in this case an underlying reality which) is 
not a construction. (7. 3). Indeed a man acting upon such a perception 
reaches something which is a tree,^ hence (it is supposed) that ex- 
perience supports* his perception. It would thus be consistent know- 
ledge and so far would be direct, as not being a (mere) construction. (7. 7). 
In order to guard against this view the characteristic of nnot being an 
illusion)) has been inserted. It is an illusion. It is not a (right) per- 
ception. Neither is it an inference, since it is not derived from some 
mark in its threefold aspect.* No other way of cognition is possible. 
We maintain therefore that the vision of a moving tree is error. (7. 8). 

Yacaspati, but this is perhaps true, to a certain extent, only in respect of the 
formulation of the theory. I did not realize then that its essence is already per- 
fectly well known to the earliest Buddhists, where it is contained under the names 
of vijAana-skandha {=^ nirvikalpdka-jflana) and samjflS-skandha savikalpaka- 
jflSna) respectively. Cp. my Central Conception, p. 18, and Udayana’ 
Parisnddhi, p. 214. 1. 

1 By pure sensation we may cognize the presence of an object which is a 
patch of blue colour, (we shall have nVa-vijASnam = riPasya vijildnam), but we 
will not know that it is blue (we will not have the mlam iti vijAdnam), since this 
knowledge is arrived at by contrasting it with other objects and contrast (vydvrtU) 
is the work of intellect, not of pure sensation, cp. my NirvXp a, p. 162 n. S. The 
reading varndtmaka is supported by the Tib. transl. The alternative reading dhar- 
mStmdka conveys just the same idea since varna (or rSpa) is here a dharma, an 
ultimate element in the system of Hinayana, cp. Central Conception, p. lU 

3 vrkfa-mStram — vrksa-wiarupa, sc. artha-kriya-ksamam vastu-rupam. 

3 samvddakatvat. DignRga assumed that such perceptions are right, cp. 
Tattvasg., p. 394. 20. 

* About the three aspects of a logical mark cp. p. 18. 17 (text). 
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If it is error, how are we to explaia that a tree is nevertheless reached 
(when acting upon such erroneous perception)? The tree is not (really) 
reached upon it, since a tree changing its position in space is the 
definite image ^ (corresponding to the visual sensation), and a tree 
fixed on one place is actually reached. (7. 10). Therefore the object 
which has produced the sensation of a moving tree is not actually 
reached,’ and {vice versa) the tree actually reached is not (the object 
which) has produced the visual sensation. Nothing at all is reached 
on the basis of this (wrong cognition). If a tree is actually reached, it 
depends upon an altogether different cognitive act. Thus it is that 
the characteristic of « non-illusion » has been introduced in order to 
clear away the theory (that illusion may lead to success).’ 

(7.12). However, the characteristic of « non-illusion » might also be 
taken as suggesting a difference between (direct cognition and) inference.* 
In that case the characteristic of << neither construction >* would be directed 
against those contrary theories (which include some synthetic activity of 
the intellect into direct perception).® For, indeed, inference, (as indirect 
knowledge, is to a certain extent) an illusion. The course it takes 
consists in having to deal prima facie with mental contents of a (ge- 
neral), unreal character, and in ascertaining through them some real 
fact. On the other hand, what direct cognition prima facie apprehends 
is (pure reality), not unreality.® 

^ paricchinna, 

2 Lit., p. 7. 10. «Therefore where-placed the moving tree has been seen there- 
placed it is not reached)). 

^ Dharmottara has discussed this question at length in his PramSna- 
V i n i s c a y a-tl k a. T a 1 1 v a s g., p. 394. 16 £F., ascribes the view that illusion may some 
times be right {vibhrame'pi pramanaia) to DignSga. who therefore has omitted 
the word ahhranta in his definition. Healso objects to the inclusion of the cha- 
racteristic anon-illusivejB (aryabhicarin) by the NaivSyikas into their definition of 
sense-perception, N. S., I. 1. 4, because, says he, illusion is always mental {ytd-kyi 
ytd ni hkhruUpai yul yiuy cp. Pr. samncc., 1. 19). Under karika 1. 8 he states that 
pratydksa^dbhdsa, or illusions, are due to imagination (briagt-fias ^ug^pa-vikaipa- 
pravrtta). Cp. T i p p., p. 10. 1 1 — aam^ayo vikalpasya. 

^ In the printed text of my edition (B. B. YIIT) on p. 7. 12 the following pass- 
age, confirmed by the Tibetan translation, must be inserted after nirdsdriham— 
tathdblirdnta-grahar^dpy anumdne nivartite kalpandpodha-grahanam I'lproti- 
patti-nirakdndriham, (bhrdntam hy , . . .). 

According to the Abh. Kosa, I. 30, there is always included in every sen- 
sation a rudimentary synthesis called svarupa-vitarka {vitarka=vikcdpa), 

® Lit., p. 7. 12—13 (with the sentence restored according to the Tib.) crThus 
likewise by mentioning « non-illusive » inference being rejected, the mentioning 
of ((non-constructive» is (then) in order to reject divergent views. Indeed in- 

2 
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(7.13). (In any case) one should not take «non-illusive)» to be 
here an equivalent of « consistent ». Direct perception is nothing but (a 
variety) of consistent knowledge. This circumstance alone is sufficient 
for making it consistent. To repeat it would be useless. The meaning 
of the sentence would then be, — ««that kind of consistent knowledge 
which is called direct perception is free from construction and is 
consistentM. Perfectly useless repetition! Thus it is clear that non- 
illusive here means not contradicted by that (underlying) essence of 
reality which possesses efficiency.^ 

(7.19). What kind of « construction » is here alluded to? 
ference is an illusion, since it operates through ascertaining an object in the non- 
object which represents (this inference's) own reflex. Perception, on the contrary, 
is not mistaken in regard of the essence (rupe = sva-rupe) grasped (immediately)!). 
Perception, e. g., of fire proceeds from a momentary sensation to a constmcted re- 
presentation of the object fire. The first possesses more reality than the second. 
The first is a sense-datum, the second, the physical object cc fire», a construction, 
a <cnon-object {anartha)n. The first, as Bertrand Russel (Problems of Philo- 
sophy, ch. y.) puts it, is cognized crby acquaintance!), the second «by descrip- 
tion!). When we infer the presence of fire from the presence of smoke the process 
of thought can be regarded as reversed. The cognized, or inferred, fire is a gene- 
rality. The Buddhists do not distinguish here between concrete and abstract gene- 
rality. Both for them are constructions (hctlpana). But the construction in order to 
be a real cognition must be referred to a possibility of sensation. Thus inference 
proceeds from the general to the particular, whereas perception takes the opposite 
course, from the particular sense-datum to some general construction. The term 
pratihhdsa is used to denote the primafa4ne mental content. Both perception and in- 
ference possess a sva-pratibhasa {— grahya-svarupa as contrasted with their 
adhyavaseya^svarupa). Thus halpandpodha refers to sensation, but abhranta, accor- 
ding to sutra 1. 6, to Yinltadeya aud Kamalaslla, is the same as amsamvadin, 
it refers to false construction {prdpya-visaye)) accoding to Dh. it differs from 
awsammdin^ and refers to sensation (grdhya-visaye). Cp. Anekantaj., p. 203. 

1 In this alternative interpretation the term ffnon-illusive!) (abhrdnia) becomes 
almost a synonym of anon-constructives {kalpanapo^ha), since all construction, 
every judgment or inference, represents illusion when compared with pure sensation, 
the genuine source of real cognition. Inference is indirect knowledge, it is an 
illusion, because it is indirect. It is constructed, synthetical, subjective knowledge. 
It is nevertheless right knowledge, since it, although indirectly {paramparayajj 
also leads to successful purposive action {bhrantam apy anumdnam artha-samban- 
dhena pramdMm^ T3tp. p. 262). Thus it is that inference (or judgment) is right 
knowledge empirically, but at the same time it is an illusion transcendentally. 
There are for DignSga, just asin Kant’s Transcendental Dialectic (M. Mttller’s 
transL, p. 288), two kinds of illusion, an empirical and a transcendental one. The 
moving tree is an empirical illusion, but the standing tree, although an empirical 
reality, is an illusive construction when compared with the underlying a thing in 
itself A. All the fabric of the empirical world, this interconnected whole of substances 
and their qualities {dhormi^dharnia^bfMva) and the inferential knowledge founded 
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5: Construction (or judgment) implies a distinct 
cognition^ of a mental reflex’ which is capable 
of coalescing with a verbal designation. 

(7.21). A « verbal designation » is a word of speech through which 
something is denoted. To « coalesce » with a word means (such a condi- 
tion when) the denoted aspect of the object and its verbal aspect ” are 
mixed up in its apprehended aspect. Thus, when the denoted fact 
and the word denoting it have entered into one act of cognition, then 
the word and the object have ((coalesced u.^ 

(8. 1). A distinct cognition of such a denoted reflex is thus men- 
tioned which is capable of coalescing with a word. We maj have, 

upon it (sarvo'yam anumana-anumeyaAihdm) is, according to Dign a ga, a con- 
struction of our mind {buddhy-aru4ha = kdlpita^ it does not adequately represent 
external reality (na aad-asad apeiksate)^ cp. Tatp., p. 89. 18, 127. 2, 252. 14 and 
H. N. Handle, Dinnaga, p. 51. But athe senses ( = jpratyaX»am), says Kant, 
loco eit.^ cannot err, because there is in them no judgment at all (= kalpandpodha) 
whether true or false {=ahhrdnta)n. The coincidence between Kant and Dhar- 
maklrti in this point is remarkable. That kalpana means judgment is proved 
below, p. 20 n. 6. Thus it is that Dh.’s alternative interpretation of the term 
ahhranta can be vindicated. The circumstance, however, that he is giving two 
somewhat different interpretations of the same term in the same context betrays 
a certain artificiality of his position. Vinltadeva, p. 40. 14, has interpreted ahhranta 
as meaning the same as avisamradin; KamalasTl a, p. 892. 5, likewise. Dignaga’s 
definition, both in Pr. samucc. and in Nyaya-dvara, does not contain the word 
abhrdnta; it is an innovation of Dharmakfrti, and Vacaspati informs us, 
Nyaya-Kaniku, p. 192, that he introduced it in order to exclude from the 
province of perception hallucinations, or objectless illusions (niradhisthanam 
keSddi’jfldnam apratyaksaiayd vydkhydtam). This is also attested by Santaraksita 
in Tattvas., p. 392. 3. But Pr. samucc. treats in k^rikll 1. 8 about pratyaksabhasa^ 
and this corresponds to sutra 1. 6 of the Nyayab.Both DignagaandDharmakirti 
are perfectly aware that error is produced by a wrong interpretation of the sense- 
datum by the intellect, cp. above, p. 17, n. 8. If they nevertheless consider the 
characteristic of anon illusive o, it is probably because they, like Kant (Zoco eit.) 
think that «r sensibility. .. . is the source of real knowledge, but sensibility, if it 
influences the action of the understanding itself and leads ito n to a judgment, may 
become an (indirect) cause of error p. A wrong construction is not a sensation, but 
it may be metaphorically called a wrong sense-perception (pratydksahhdsa) when 
a sensation is its asadharana-kdrana, cp. Pr. samucc., I. 4. Thus it is that 
sense-illusion (indriya-bhrdnti) is also possible, cp. Tattvas., p. 892. 19. 

1 pratlfi. s pratibhdsa. s dkdra = pratibhdsa. 

4 Vinltadeva, p. 51. 6, has explained abhUdpa as vdeyah sdmdnyddih. 
J) h. insists that it means (as kararM-sddhana) vdcakah Sabdah, since the word yogya^ 
in his interpretation, proves that dbhildpa refers to the word and not to its meaning 
The latter {jdtyddi) is of course also understood, but indirectly (admarthydt)^ cp. 
Tipp., p. 21. 8 ff, and the controversy below, p. 23, cp. p. 23 n. 2. 

2 ^ 
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iodeed, a distinct cognition in which the mental reflex^ has coalesced 
with its designation by speech* as, e. g., the constructed * (cognition) 
«jar» with a man to whom this word is familiar.^ It contains such a 
mental reflex which is accompanied by the word njar». 

(8. 3). But we may also have (mental constrnctions) which, although 
not accompanied by corresponding words, are capable of being so accom- 
panied as, e. g., the mental constructions of a baby not knowing the 
import of words. (8. 4). If constructions referring to mental reflexes 
accompanied by words were (alone) here mentioned, the constructions 
of those who do not speak would not have been included. But since it 
is said n capable of coalescing)), they also are included. Although the 
mental constructions of a new born® babe are not accompanied by 
words, they certainly are suitable for such a connection. Those that 
are connected are (co ipso) also suitable. Thus by inserting the word 
« capable)) both (the primitive and developed constructions) are in- 
cluded.® 


1 ahhasa = pratihhasa. 

2 Lit, p. 8. 1-2. « Among tbem(7afra) some distinct cognition (pratiti) exists 
possessing a reflex {dhhasa ^ pratibhdsa = pratihimha) united with a word». 

3 kdlpand = yojand, more lit <(the constructive judgment (athis is a jar»)». 

4 vyutpanna-sanketa. 

5 tadaharjdtaj cp. Tattvas., p. 367.12 IF. 

® This kalpand {^ vikdlpa) must be distinguished from the infcalpa (= vi- 
tarka) of the Yaibhasikas. About the meaning of vitarka and vicdra in the 
Abhidharma, cp. my Central Conception, p. 104. They also assume a special kind 
of vitarka which they name svahhdva-vitarka^ a rudimentary instinctive synthesis 
inherent in all sensation, cp. Abhidh. Kosa ad I. SO. The Yogacaras under- 
stand by mkalpa ( = dvaidhi^karana) the bifurcation of consciousness into subject 
and object, ^rahya-^rahaA'a/ra-rtA:fiZpa. Dignaga, Prainana-samucc. I. 3 under- 
stands by this term ndma-jdti-guiyx~krtyd-dravya-kalpandj i. e., a construction or 
an arrangement (yojand) of a presentation which includes name, genus or species, 
quality, function and appurtenances, the whole complex being referred to a particular 
moment of efficient reality (svalaksana). The name, i. e., the proper name (yad- 
redid Sabda = hdod-rgyal- gyi sgra, e. g., Dittha) is here by no means the de- 
signation of an extreme particular, as in European philosophy. Devadatta (or So- 
crates) would be for Dignaga only the designation of a series of occurrences 
sam^kdrasamuha). Thus we must consider here abhilapa-samsarga as including 
all other syntheses, cp. Tattvas , 1226—8. The Tipp., p. 21. 8, remarks that if we 
understand the mental synthesis in the same way as it is done in other systems 
we will not get the meaning of pure sensation for perception — tesdm grahane sail 
%ndriya~vijddna^praiyaksatva-anupapaliih. Kalpand thus corresponds to our judg- 
ment and more specially to a judgment in which the subject represents Hoc AH- 
uidj i.e., something indefinite to be made definite by the predicate, a judgment of the 
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(8. 8) It may be questioned that if (mental constructions) are not ac- 
companied by words, how can we have the certainty that they are 
capable of being accompanied? We answer — because they are mental 
reflexes not limited^ (strictly to the actually perceived). They are not 
limited, inasmuch as the cause which would be a limit, (the fact which 
would exactly correspond to them) is absent. An object apprehended* 
(by acquaintance) can produce in the mind only something limited (to 
the actually present) as, e. g., a patch of colour producing a visual 
impression* can only produce a mental reflex limited to that very 
patch. But constructed knowledge* is not produced by the object 
(actually apprehended) and therefore it is not a (narrowly) restricted 
mental reflex, since the factor corresponding to it does not exist, 
(it is created by the synthesis of productive imagination). (8. 12) Why 
is it that such a construction (of productive imagination) is not produ- 

form (rthis is that» sa evdyam^ cp. Tipp., p. 23. 4; e. g., a this is Ditthan is ndma- 
knlpandj «this is a patch of blue coloui*» is gufia-kalpandy a this is a cow» is jdti-kaU 
pand etc. This can be called the « epistemological)) form of judgment and every 
judgment reduces to this form, since it is a known fact, admitted now in European 
Logic, that in every real judgment a reference to some reality is always under- 
stood, cp. Sigwart, Logik,^ p. G7. It can be also viewed as a construction, a divi- 
sion, a bifurcation, an imagination (vikapla) etc., since every such judgment sug- 
gests ill its predicate a division of the whole into the predicate and its counter- 
part, e. g., blue and not-blue, cow’ and not-cow etc. Cp. about vikalpa Madhy. 
vrt ti, p. 350. 12. A detailed discussion of Dignaga’s is found in Tattvas., 

1214-1311. 

^ The term niyata was used above, p. 3. 16, in the sense of niicita, it was 
then the contrary of doubt and error. Both pratyaksa and anumdna have each 
their myata-pratibhdaa — sva-pratibhdsa^ cp. p. 7.13 and 12.19, this 7 >rati- 
hhdsa is referred to anartha in the case of anumdna, hence it is vikalpa-visaya 
Infra, p. 70. 11 (niyata-dkdrah kalpito drastavyah) it likewise refers to the con- 
structed, synthetic object, not to the momentary sensation (ksana), not to the abso- 
lutely particular (aoakiA'^fina). But here, in the sense of a limited)), it is referred just 
to tliat momentary indefinite sensation. Even the representations of a new-born 
child are supposed to be synthetic images when compared with such sensation. The 
author assumes as quite evident that a mental construction is not something 
« limited 9, i. e., limited to a single indefinite momentary sensation, viAoIpa-yfid- 
fiaaya aniyata-pratihhasdtvam eva, cp. Tipp., p. 22. 13. Thus it is that what is 
called aniyata-pratibhdsa (-=1 aniyata-dkdra) in the context of p. 8. 8, is called 
niyata-dkdra in the context of p. 70. 11. 

2 grdhya is contrasted with adhyavaseya =prdpamya, cp. p. 12. 16 — 17. 

^ caksur-vijildna. Here vijildna is used as in Abhidharma, it is «pure sensa- 
tion » produced by colour and the organ of sight, cp. my Central Conception, p. 16. 

^ vikalpa-i'ijiidnam. In the Abhidharma this would not be termed rijiidna, but 
samjfld nimitta-udgrahana), cp. Central Conception, p. 18. 
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ced by the object, (i. e., the particular moment which is being appre- 
hended)? Because it does not (exclusively) depend upon what is pre- 
sent. A (new bom) babe indeed does not stop crying and does not 
press his lips upon his mother’s breast, so long as it has not produced 
a synthesis ^ of the breast it sees before him with the breast it has 
experienced in the foregoing (existence), by thinking (instincti- 
vely), iithere it is». (8.14) X cognition® which unites former experien- 
ces with later ones has not its object present to it, because the former 
experience is not present. Not having its object present it does not 
depend upon it. An independent cognition is not a reflex® (nar- 
rowly) restricted (to one momentary sensation), because the (assem- 
bled) factors which would (exactly) correspond (to the synthetic image) 
are absent.* Such (a synthetic image) is capable of coalescing with 
a w'ord. (8. 16) Sense-knowledge is (strictly) dependent upon its object, 
since it is receptive only in regard to what is (really) present before 
it. And since the (real) object is a cause confining the reflex (to itself), 
(the corresponding cognition) refers to a (strictly) limited reflex, (to some- 
thing unique) which therefore is not capable of coalescing with a word. 

(8. 18) (This equally applies to every particular sound of the 
speech). Although we admit that a (particular sound) can have a mean- 
ing,® we nevertheless, just for the reasons (stated above), maintain 
such non-constructiveness * of the particular,’ (the absolutely unique 
sound). Indeed although the strictly particular (sound) can be signifi- 
cative, nevertheless the cognition of an object associated with such 
verbal expression is a (synthetic) construction. 

(8. 20) (Objection). Now, a sensation,® since it is a reflex strictly 
limited (to a unique particular) object, cannot produce a reflex capable 

1 pratyavanirSati ■= pratyahhijanati = ekikaroti. 

2 Here again vijilana is used contrary to its meaning in Abhidharma, it 
refers to a judgment, «ea erayam » ify anena ri/.ot/yofyaofostlic/ t/cyate, cp. Tipp., 
23. 4—5. The abhidbarmic sense is then expressed by the compound indriya- 
vijildna, cp. p. 8. 16 and 8. 20 

8 pratibhasa —prattbimha « reflex », o as in a mirror* [ddarSavat], as appears 
from this passage, can be either simple and direct tniyata) or indirect and condi- 
tioned (aniyata). Its counter part is micaya = adhyarafSya. Dharmakirti 
says — pratyaksam — grhnSti n<i nticayenn, kir. tarhi int-pratibhuserut, rp. Ane- 
kantaj., p. 177. Inference has also a sva-prnUbhasa, cp. text p. 7. 13 and vtkalptt 
can be avculH-nirbhasa, cp. N. k a pika, p. 124. 

* Lit., p. 8. 15-16. i(And the independent, since there is no cause limiting the 
reflex, possesses no limited reflex ». 

* vdcya-vacaka-bhura. 6 avihalpakatva. 

' svuJakiana. S indriya-vijildna. 
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of being associated with a word, it is non-constructive. Sut an auditive 
sensation ^ apprehends a strictly particular sound. This strictly parti- 
cular sound (has a double character), on the one side it is a sound, on 
the other it can have a meaning. It follows that the strictly particular 
(sensation of a) sound corresponds to a mental reflex which is capable 
of coalescing with a word, and (there you arel), it is a construction!^ 

(8.23) (Answer). The objection is not founded! It is true that the 
strictly particular sound may have this (double character) of a sound 
and a meaning, (and that meaning involves synthesis), nevertheless it 
is really apprehended in this double aspect (not as a present fact, but) 
as something which was exi)erienced at the time of the formation of 
language (when sounds at first received their conventional meaning). 
(8. 24) The fact that an entity has been experienced at that time (is 
bygone and) does not exist at present. And just as that experience* 
has now vanished, just so is it impossible for a present object to be 
apprehended by past experience.® Hence an auditive sensation cannot 

1 We would expect, p. 8. 21, Srotra-vijflana, cp. Tib., p. 20. 5, rnn~hai rnam- 
par^Ses-jm, 

These remarks are directed against Vinitadeva. He has explained, p 41.6, 
that the words «a mental reflex capable of coalescing with a wordw refer 
to the fact that the general ’aspect of an object can coalesce with a general term, 
because there is between these two generalities an invariable connection (anvayn- 
ryatirelia). There can be none between particulars. The particular must here be 
taken in the Buddhist sense as the absolute particular, the unique (ksuna-svala- 
hsana). The point-instant cannot coalesce with a word, cannot be named, (p. 41.8) 
arthasya viSesah, svarupasya [nayialsanasya rupain, ahhilUpayitum na Sakyatt' 
(read mi-nus-te instead of bzhus ie). Neither can any particular sound or word 
have a meaning (ibid., p. 41. 16., = Sabda-viSesena abhilapayitum na Sakynte), 

cp. Tattvasg., p. 378.7 no hi svalaksane samkefnh, ndpi ^abda-ava-laksane, 

.... aiakya-samayo nilddxndm dtmd. But the contention that vibe partiadar word 
can have no meaning)) has given Dharmottara an opportunity for criticism. 
He insists that a particular word can have a meaning, not the momentary sound by 
itself, but its traditional associations which may reach back to the time of the 
formation of language. No doubt Vinitadeva means the same and Dliarmottara’s 
criticism is unfair. The Tipp. remarks, p. 23. IH-IG, paramdrtTiatah sdmdnyayor 
eva vdcya^vdcakatvani, ndrtha-Sabda-viiesasya, If such particulars would be named 
we would Inve a so called atiprasanga, an « over-absurdity », we could name the 
cow a horse and vice versa, because the underlying point-inslants, the svodaksamxs 
are undistinguishnble. Cp. also above p. 19 u. 4. In his introduction to SantHnS- 
ntara-siddhi- tlkil Vinitadeva gives expression to similar ideas. 

s samketa-kdla, 

darSana, 

Lit., p. 9. 1. ((Indeed just as perception existing at the time of name-giving 
is now extinct, just so there is to-day also no cits objectivity)) of the thing)). 
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directly grasp the sound and the meaning, because it cannot apprehend 
(now) what has been experienced a long time ago. 

(9. 2) The same kind of argument must be applied to the (excep- 
tional) sagacity of the Yogis. The meaning of all words is present to 
them, (they know it directly). It is not synthetic knowledge however, 
it does not grasp former experiences which happened at the time of 
the formation of language. (9.4). 

6. Knowledge exempt from such (construction), 
when it is, not affected by an illusion produced 
by colour-blindness, rapid motion, travelling on 
board a ship, sickness or other causes, is perceptive 
(right) knowledge. 

(9. 6). Knowledge which is free from constructiveness. i. e., contains 
(an element that is not) an arrangement (or judgment), if it is (at the same 
time not illusive, is perceptive knowledge — this is how the sentence should 
be connected with what follows, because absence of construction and 
absence of illusion constitute the definition of perception taken to- 
gether and not separately. In order to point out this, it is said that 
knowledge which is free from construction, if at the same time it does 
not produce an illusion, is perceptive knowledge. Thus it is shown that 
both these characteristics combined with one another determine the 
essence of perception. 

(9. 9). Colour-blindness is an eye-disease. This is a cause of illusion 
located in the organ of sense. Rapid movement (calls forth an illu- 
sion) as, e. g., when we rapidly swing a firebrand, (we have the illu- 
sion of a fiery circle). If we swing the firebrand slowly, we do not 
have it. Therefore the swinging is qualified by the word » rapid ». This 
is a cause of delusion which is located in the object of perception. 
(9. 11). Travelling by ship (produces illusion as, e. g.), when the ship 
is moving, a person standing (on the deck) has the illusion of moving trees 
on the shore. The word « travelling » points to this circumstance. Here illu- 
sion depends on the place where one is situated. (9. 1 3). Disease is the dis- 
turbance (of one of the three humours of the body, i. c.,) the gaseous, 
the bilious and the phlegmy.^ When the gaseous principle in the body 
is disturbed, deceitful images like that of a flaming post arise. ‘ This is 

^ These three humours do not represent exactly air, bile and phlegm, but 
three very subtle principles conventionally so called whose equipoise is equivalent 
to health, whose disturbed equipoise is equivalent to sickness. 

2 All psychical diseases are attributed to an abnormal condition of the gase- 
ous principle. 
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an internal cause of illusion. (9. 14). But each of these causes, whether 
they be located in the organ or in the object, whether external or in- 
ternal, invariably affect the organ of sense, because when the organ of 
sense is normal ^ there can be no illusive sensation.^ All these causes 
of disease, down to the internal one, are but an exemplification of the 
possible causes. (9.16). The words «and other causes » are added in 
order to include such organic diseases as the disturbance of vision by 
jaundice, such objective causes as a rapid movement to and frow. When, 
e. g., the firebrand is seen rapidly moving to and fro, we have the illu- 
sion of a fiery-coloured stick. Such external causes as riding on an 
elephant and such internal ones as the effect of strong blows on vul- 
nerable parts of the body are also included. Cognition when it is free 
from illusion called forth by these causes is perceptive knowledge.* 

§ 5. The vakieties op direct knowledge. 

(9. 20). After having thus given the definition (of direct knowledge 
the author now) proceeds to point out its different varieties, in order to 
refute the divergent opinions of those who maintain that there is no other 
direct knowledge but sense-perception, of those who find fault with our 
definition of mental sensation, and of those who admit neither sclfcon- 
sciousness nor the transcendental intuition of the Buddhist Saint. He says, 

7. It is fourfold. 

(10.2). There are four varieties of direct knowledge. 


1 avilria. 

2 indnya-hhranti. It follows from this expression, if it is not a metaphorical 
one, that illusions are partly to be put ou the account of the senses, and partly 
on the account of the interpretation of sense-data bv the reason, cd. above, p. 19 n. 

3 Yinltadeva, p. 43.9, calls attention to the fact that the word «rknowledgea» 
(jhdna) is absent in sntra I. 4. where the definition of perception is given, but 
it appears here, in slitra I. 6. It seems as though some opponents had objected 
to an absolutely pure sense-perception without the slightest admixture of the 
combining intellect and maintained that it would not even represent knowledge, 
since the senses arc by themselves unconscious, ajfiana-Bvabhdvam . . . jifaiydii&amj 
cp. Tattvasg., p 36(5. 21. Vinitadeva, p. 43. 10 ff., and Kamalaifla, p. ^867. 
1 6., therefore maintain (in supporting their view by the same example) that /tlana 
must be understood in the detinition implicitly. This apparently is approved by D b., 
cp. Tipp., p. 26. G (read hhrdnxcr). Dbarinaklrti’s addition of the word abhranta 
has given rise to a great deal of disagreement among all commentators. He himself 
here explains it as including not only hallucinations, but every kind of illusive per- 
ception. Diguaga includes all empirical knowledge {8amvrti\ as well as all infe- 
rence into hiz pratyaksdbhdsa, cp. Pr. samucc, I. 8. The term pramana is thus 
used either in a direct or in an indirect sense. Real pramaiyi is only the pure 
jtratyalcsa. 
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8. Sense knowledge (sensation). 

(10. 4) . Cognition, as far as it depends (on the activity) of the senses 
(alone), is sensation. 

(10. 5) . In order to answer the criticism raised against the theory 
of mental sensation the author proceeds to give its definition. 

9. Mental sensation follows (the fi rst moment of 
every) sense-cognition (which is thus) its imme- 
diately preceding homogeneous cause. (The latter) 
is cooperating with (the corresponding moment o^ 
the object, (i. e., with that momentary object) which 
immediately follows the proper (momentary) object 
(of sensation). 

(10.8). The proper object of sense-knowledge (is the object in the 
moment corresponding to sensation). The following object is the ob- 
ject which is not different, (is quite similar to it). Difference here means 
interval in time as well as difference in quality. (10. 9). Thus, (every) differ- 
ence (between the two momentary objects) is denied. The quite simi- 
lar second moment following upon the moment when the object has pro- 
duced sensation and supported (by the preceding one) is here alluded 
to.‘ (10.10). This being the case, (it is clear) that the next following 
moment of the object, after the moment corresponding to sensation, 
a member of the same compact series of moments, is here meant. This 
(second moment) is here said to cooperate with sensation. (10. 11). Co- 
operation (or causation) can have two different meanings. It can mean 
either a real mutual influence of (one fact upon the other), or (the 
compresence of two facts followed by another fact called their) one 
result (10. 12). Since we are here (on Buddhist ground) all reality is 
reduced to momentary (sense-data). A momentary reality can not pos- 
sibly have an increment (as a result), therefore cooperation (is to be 
taken in the second sense), as one resulting fact (following upon preceding 
two facts). (10. 13). Because the object and the sensation (first produced 
by it) are together producing (i. e., are only followed by) one mental 
sensation, therefore there is no mutual (real) influence between them.* 

‘ Lit., p. 10. 9-10. ((Therefore when difference is ezclnded, the supported 
(ufodeya) moment of the object of sensation (indriya-vijilSna) which exists in the 
Second moment (and) is homogeneous, is taken ». 

2 Buddhist philosophy has gone deeper into the analysis of the idea of Cau- 
sality than perhaps any other philosophy has done. The literature devoted to that 
subject is very extensive. Some details will be found in my NirvSpa, p. 89 ff. and 
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(10. 14). A similar (correlation exists between the sensations of 
ordinary men and those of the Yogi who is supposed to be capable of 
apprehending them directly. But in that case a foreign) sensation is the 
objective fact followed by the Yogi’s perception of it.^ In order to di- 
stinguish this (analogous case of correlation between a sensation and 
the following moment of consciousness) the words « immediate » and 
(I homogeneous » have been inserted. It is homogeneous as a mental 
content, and it is immediate, since there is no interval between them, 
and it is a cause, since it is followed by it. Thus it is an immediately 
preceding (moment in the same chain of momentary entities). Upon it 
(a mental sensation follows, i. e.), springs up. (10. 16). Thus it is being 
expressed that the outer sense and the inner sense represent (two 
succeeding moments), two parts of the same compact series (of one 
stream of thought, and in this sense) mental (or internal) sensation is 
a species of direct knowledge. Thus the intuition of the Yogi is discri- 
minated, since it is part of another stream (of thought, different from 
the stream to which the sensation he is able to divine belongs). 

(10. 18). (Two objections have been raised against this theory of 
a mental sensation, 1) it is a repeated cognition of the same object 
and is no new cognition at all, and 2) if it is a real cognition of an 
external object, then the blind and the deaf would be able to appre- 
hend colour and sound through mental sensation). But since the object 
of the inner sense differs from the object of the outer sense, (the re- 
proach of repetition, i. e.), of not being a cognition because of appre- 
hending what has been already apprehended by the outer senses, is 
ill-founded. (10.19). On the other hand, since the moment of grasping 
by the outer sense is underlying the moment of grasping by the inner 


1^4 ff. and Index 6, s. v. Causality. The main point is here very well ex- 
pressed. There is no question, in the Buddhist outlook, of one entity really produ- 
cing or influencing another out of itself or with the help of other forces, but there 
is a coordination between moments following one another in an uninterrupted flow 
of a stream of becoming events. There is no duration, no stabilized entities which 
could have the time to produce one another. This is the real general import of 
praRlya-mmutpada as contrasted with adhitya-oamutpada and other theories. 

t Lit., p. 10. 14. « By such sensation, when it becomes an objective condition, 
a direct perception of the Yogi (can) be produced », i. e., the Yogi owing to his extra- 
ordinary gift ot divination may guess what the senutions of another man are, but 
the relation of the guessed sensations to his intuition will not be that of sanuinan- 
tara-pratyaya towards its phala, but that of an alatnbana-pratyaya. In an irre- 
proachable (ksoda-ksama) scientific definition even such subtle faults against pre- 
cision must be foreseen in order to make it secure against all cavil. 
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sense (both are inseparable). The deduction ad dbmrdum, that 
namely the blind and the deaf would not exist, if the inner sense could 
apprehend a special object, (a moment of it) not apprehended by the 
outer sense — this deduction is thereby refuted.* 

(10. 21). Now we contend that such internal sensation is (a kind 
of) direct cognitive process (in the presumption that) the efficiency of 
the outer sense is extinct (in one moment). The (indefinite) sensa- 
tion of colour which we have at (the moment) when the sense of vi- 
sion is efficient is entirely and exclusively sense-cognition. (10. 22). 
Otherwise (if both these sensations, by the outer sense and by the 
inner sense, were simultaneous), we would have no (pure sensation at all), 
no sensation at all depending (e. g.) upon the organ of siglit exclusively.* 

(11. 1). This internal sensation is a postulate of our system. Hiere 
are no facts to prove it (directly). But there is no contradiction in 
admitting it, if it were of the described kind. In this sense its defini- 
tion has been given.® 

(11.3). Self-consciousness is next being defined. 


1 Lit., p. 10. 18 — 21. «And since the object of mental sensation (mano-vijiia- 
ntitya) is diifereot from the object of sensation proper (indriya-jilana correspond- 
ing; to the abhidharmic vijfidna)^ therefore the fault of non-validity, imputed 
{daafljita) because of cognizing the cognized, is discarded. And since the moment 
is taken which has a substratum in the object of sensation, therefore the deduction 
of ihe fault {dosa-prasanga) of the absence of the blind and the deaf is discarded, 
because it cognizes another object which has not been cognized by sensation ». 

2 Since the second moment would be likewise indriya-vijUdna it will not be 
possible to distinguish between tndriya-vijfldna and mano-w^fldna^ cp. Tipp., 
p. 30. 3-5. a If the organ of sight will operate, why indeed should the (same) sen- 
sation not arise in the second moment, it is the same, provided it will make the 
object present {yogya-karane •= sdksdtkdrini). Therefore how is it that both 
will not be called sensations (of the outer sense)?» Cp. also TStp., p. 111. 2. 

9 The siddhdnta mentioned p. 11. 1 can include the dgama quoted in the 
Tipp., p. 2G. 10, where Buddha declares that colour is apprehended in two ways, 
by the sense of vision and by the internal sense evoked by the external one. 
Dh. deems it a sufficient proof and no other proofs are needed. The remark is di- 
rected against JhSnagarbha and his followers who devised a formal argument in 
favour of the existence of such a thing as mental sensation. Since sensation and 
mental construction are, in this system, two quite heterogeneous sources of know- 
ledge, something intermediate must be found which would be sensuous on one 
side and mental on the other, in order to account for a knowledge which combines 
sense-data with mental constructions. Thus the existence of an internal sense is 
proved by the existence of a subsequent mental construction (nXla-niano-vijfidnat 
aamdna^jdttya-mla-vikcdpa^tidaydt), Dharmottara rejects the argument, as the 
Tipp., p. 30, assumes, because he admits the possibility of a result being pro- 
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10. Every consciousness and every mental pheno- 
menon are self-conscious. 

(11.5). Consciousness simply apprehends (the presence) of an ob- 
ject. Mental phenomena apprehend special states of consciou.s- 
ness, such as pleasure etc.^ It is (emphasized) that every (flash of) 
consciousness and every special state of it are self-conscious. Indeed 
pleasure etc. are being clearly experienced and therefore are present 
to the mind. (Self-consciousness) is not itself a (special) mental pheno- 
menon differing from all others. In order to remove this supposition 
the word « every » has been inserted into the definition.* (11. 7). There 
is no mental phenomenon whatsoever it may be which could be un- 
conscious of its own existence. (This feeling of its own existence, is) 
immediate (direct) cognition.* (11.8). For, indeed, (we feel our own 
existence in some way or other, and) this aspect of our knowledge, 
which represents a feeling of its own existence, is direct knowledge.* 
(11.9). According to our (system when an external) reality, such as 
’(a patch) of colour, is apprehended, we at the same time feel some- 

duced from a heterogeneous cause. But then the hypothesis becomes useless. 
Dharmottara seems to say alet it be useless, but it inrolves no contradiction ». 
It is evidently not what was meant by Dignaga. Db. is again misled by his pole- 
mical fervour. The position regarding mano-vijnana or mano-vijflana-dhatu, the 
dhdtu 18, is quite different, cp. my Central Conception, p. 17. After having 
established a radical distinction between the parts of the senses and of the intel- 
lect in cognition, Digniiga was evidently in want of something which would 
be partly sensuous and partly mental. He thus established his « mental sensation » 
A similar course, as is well known, has been taken in European philosophy. Some 
particulars about this exceedingly interesting theory of a mental sensation as well 
as translations from Vacaspati and the T^PP- given in an Appendix. 

1 Not alone feelings are here meant, but all other mental phenomena, all 
caitasika^dharmaa, ideas, volitions, passions, etc. 

2 According to the Abhidharma consciousness (cittam — manah = vijildna = 
mana-dyatana ■= mano-dhdtu) is imagined as a separate element of pure consci- 
ousness which accompanies every cognition, cp. my Central Conception p. 16. 

3 Lit., p. 11.7—8. ff There is whatsoever no condition of consciousness in 
which the cognition of its own self is not immediate*. 

^ Lit., p. 11.8. (cindecd in what form the Self is felt in that form the feeling 
of the Seif is immediate {pratyaksa)n. This remark is directed against the Indian 
realists, the Naiyayikas and the MImamsakas who imagined in self-percep- 
tion a real relation of cognizing mind towards a cognized Self. According to the 
Sautrantikas and Yogacaras this relation does not exist in reality. Our know- 
ledge is self-luminous {svayam-prdkdSa) like the light of a lamp that does not 
want auother light in order to be illuminated. The Vaibhasikas and Madhya- 
mikas did not agree in this doctrine. 
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thing (internally) in the shape of well-being or (some other emotion) 
which is a thing different (from the patch of colour). It is not possible to 
maintain that a patch of^ e. g., blue colour is felt as being itself the 
pleasure (it affords us), because the verdict of our intellect does not 
support (the judgment) «this patch of blue colour has itself the form 
of pleasure.)) (11.11). If it were the case, if we were satisfied that 
blue and pleasure are felt as equivalents, then we could maintain such 
identity.^ (11. 12) (We call) cognized directly that aspect of (the ob^ 
ject) regarding which the function of direct perception, i. e., the mere 
pointing out of its presence, is followed by the construction (of the 
corresponding image). But (we cannot maintain that the sensation pro- 
duced by a patch) of blue is followed by an image (not of blue, but of) 
pleasure. (11.13). Therefore we really are experiencing pleasure as 
something quite different from the object blue, as something which is 
not equivalent to blue, and this is, no doubt, knowledge. Therefore we 
do experience our own knowledge. Selfconsiousness is essentially a case 
of knowledge, it makes present to us our own Self. It is not a con- 
struction, it is not an illusion, and therefore it is direct knowledge. 

(11.16). The intuition of (the Buddhist Saint), the Yogi, is next 
explained. 

11. The (mystic) intuition of the Saint (the Yogi) 
is produced from the subculmi national state of 
deep meditation on transcendental reality.^ 


^ These remarks are directed against the Sankhya theory which assumes 
that pleasure and pain are something external, inherent in the objects which pro- 
duce pleasure and pain. Gp. Tipp., p. 32. 10. 

s This is a kind of perception which is entirely mental, not at all sensuons. 
It can be, to a certain degree, assimilated to sense-perception because of the vi- 
vidness with which the contemplated picture presents itself to the imagination. In 
a system which assimilates all representations, even the perceptive presentations, 
to dreams, the difference between a dream and a perception consists mainly in the 
vividness (sphutdbhatva) of the latter. A new characteristic of perception is there- 
fore introduced, the vividness of the mental image. The two former characte- 
ristics of (cnon-constructiven and crnon-illusivet), and the general characteristic of 
cc not contradicted by experience » {avisamvddi) may be interpreted so as to cover 
this kind of perception, but not without some difficulty. Mystic intuition (yogi- 
pratyaksa) is that faculty of the Buddhist Saint (drya) by which he is capable 
completely to change all ordinary habits of thought and contemplate directly, in a 
vivid image, that condition of the Universe which has been established by the ab- 
stract constructions of the philosopher. The Buddhist Saint is a man who, in ad- 
dition to his moral perfections, is capable of contemplating the Universe sub specie 
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(11.18). Reality is something really existing, (i. e., transcendental 
reality). Such reality is elicited (by the philosopher) after logical 
criticism, e. g., the Four Truths of the Buddhist Saint.^ The contem- 
plation of transcendental reality means its repeated forcing into con- 
sciousness. The culminating point of such contemplation means the 
point when our mind, containing the image of the contemplated object, 
begins to reach a condition of clarity (as though the fact wOre present 
before the meditator). (11.20). The adjoining (stage is that stage) 
when the clarity is as yet not quite complete. Indeed, as long as the 
clarity of the image is not quite complete, progress is going on, 
when it is complete progress ceases. Thus, what is called a con- 
dition nearly culminatiooal is that degree of clarity which precedes 
complete vividness. (11.23). (A state of mind) which is brought about 
by this underculminational point, a knowledge apprehending with abso- 
lute vividness the contemplated (image), as though it were actually 
present before the meditator, this is the Saint's direct perception. 

(12. 1). There are indeed here (three degrees of transic absorbtion, 
the first) is that when the image begins to be clear, contemplation 
is in progress; the (second) is the subculminational degree, when 
(the Saint) contemplates the (ideal) reality as though it were veiled 
by a thin cloud; in (the third) the object is perceived just as 
clearly as though it were a small grain on the palm of one’s hand — 
this latter is the Saint’s direct knowledge. ‘ (12.3). It has indeed the 
oetemitatis. Cp. mj Nirvana, p. 16 ff. The Mimfiqisakas deny the existence of 
yogis and of mystic intuition altogether, cp Tip p., 25. 5, where correct na santt 
instead of na samprati. 

1 About the Four Truths cp.myNirvXna p. 16and55. Their Mahayanistic in- 
terpretation is here alluded to. They then are the equivalent of the atwo truths*, the 
empirical and the absolute, the latter is the bhutartha=yan-dag-pai (Ion, i.e., the real 
condition of things, or transcendental reality, so as it has been established by the phi- 
losopher (pramanena niniSeita), it is lesanikatvadi-grahi mano vijilSnam {Tipg,, 
p. 33. 9), ksani katm is contemplated also by the Hinayanistic Saint, the Arhat. 
The Bodhisattva contemplates iUnyata either in its idealistic (YogacSra) or in its 
relativistic (M^hyamika) interpretation. But the abstract form of these philo- 
sophic constructions (aUkakaram vaeya-vSeaka-rOpam) then vanishes and remains 
a kind of direct vivid consciousness {niyam vitti-rupam), cp. Tipp.. p. 34. 7. 

9 According to Vinitadeva, p. 47, the hhavana-prcJcarsa comprises 4 de- 
grees, smriy-upasthSna, wsmagata, mSrdhan and ksanti; the prakarsa-paryanta is 
the same as Icmkikagradharma, About these so called m'rvedha-bhaplya-stages and 
the smrty-upasthanas r^. Abhidh. Kosa, VI. 14 S. and VI. 20 ff. After that comes 
the decisive moment, the meditating man suddenly acquires the faculty of trans- 
cendental intuit* .u (yogi-pratyaksa), he changes completely, it is another pudgala, 
a Saint, an a<-ya. a hodhisattra. All his habits of thought have changed, he has 
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vividness (of direct perception), and just for this reason it (ceases to be) 
a constmction. (12.3). Constructed (synthetic) knowledge would ap- 
prehend the (same) reality in mental images capable of coalescing 
with words, (indirectly including) experiences (which go back to the 
time) of the formation of language. An experience (which reaches 
back to the time) of the formation of language means that its object 
has been apprehended by some knowledge produced at that time. 
(12.5). But just as a cognition that has happened a long time ago is 
gone and does not exist any more at present, just so is it impossible 
for an entity to be apprehended by past knowledge at the present mo- 
ment (12. 6). This (synthetic knowledge) apprehends something that 
does not really exist, and since it does not apprehend its object as some- 
thing present before the observer, it lacks the vividness (of direct 
perception) without which it remains a construction. But when this 
vividness is reached it becomes non-constructed (direct, non-synthetic 
knowledge). (12.8). Moreover it is not contradicted by experience, 
since (the object of meditation) which is being apprehended represents 
the «pore» object (the point-instants of efficiency that are elicited) by 
acquired the habit of realizing the Relatmtj {^unyaia) and unreality of the pheno- 
menal Teil (samvrti) concealing absolute Reality (paramartha ^ hhutartha). He 
enters the Mahay anistic drsiumarga and the first of the ten Mahiiyanistic stages 
{J)humi\ the stage called pramuditd. At the same time he becomes filled with over- 
whelming devotion to the Salvation of all living beings (rnaha-Jearundy Cp. M^dhy. 
a vatSrn, I. 4 ff. He then understands the crFour Truths of the Saint » in their Maha- 
ylinistic interpretation as a formula intended to suggest the equipollency ofSainsara 
and Nirvana in a monistic Universe. This intuition is a transcendental (lokottara) 
capacity, it is not, like Spinoza’s intuittis, supposed to be rational. Yogi- 
pratyaJesa is not a pramana in the sense indicated above, p. 6 n. 2. It is an intui- 
tion of a condition uncognizable by logical methods (aprameyn-vasiiindm avipartta- 
drstih) However, according to the school of Yogacilra Logiciiins, it is a. pramana 
indirectly, because the relativity of all our conceptions (rikalpa) or judgments 
i^alpandy as well as the non-relative, absolute (paramartha) character of the un- 
cognizable « thing in itself » (5ixilaA:sa^) is established by logical analysis. Logic 
destroys the naive realism of a pluralistic universe. The underlying Unity 
sdmvrtd Sunyatd) is uncharacterizable (anirvacamya) according to the Relativists 
(Sunya-vddin)j it is pure, undifferentiated consciousness (Sunyaid r= vijildna- 
mdtram grdhya-grdhaka^nirmuktam) according to the Idealists (vijiidna-vddin), 
Cp. the controversy betwe#»n the Logicians and the Relativists in my Nirvana, 
p. 140 ff. Cp. also the masterly exposition of the Naiydyika-dbhimata-yogi-pratyciksa 
in TStp., p. 49. 17 ff. and N. Eanika, p. 147. 4 ff. According to SaiitSnantaras. 
(concl.) the supreme Yogi, i. e., the Buddha alone possibly intuits the undifferentiated 
Absolute, the ordinary Yogins can intuit only its subject-object aspect, cp. infra 
p. 34 I). 4. Cp. analogous ideas of Kant on impossibity of nintellectuelle Anschau- 
unga, Kritik,2 pp. 72 , 149, 308. 
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logical (analysis).^ Hence it is direct knowledge, just as (sensation) 
and other varieties of direct cognition are. Yoga is ecstatic (direct) 
contemplation. The man who possesses this faculty is a Saint.* 

(12.9). So much is to be said about the different varieties of di- 
rect knowledge. 

§ 6. The object of direct knowledoe. 

(12. 11). Having done with the exposition of the varieties of direct 
knowledge which (includes) no construction and no illusion, (the author) 
proceeds to clear away the misconceptions concerning its object and says, 

12. Its object is the (extreme) particular. 

(12. 14). Its object, i. e., the object of the fourfold direct knowledge, 
must be conceived as being the particular. The particular means an 
entity or an essence which is unique, which is shared by nothing else 
(which is the thing in itself).* 

1 pramana-Suddha-artha-grdhi either means pramdnena iuddham artham 
grhndti or Suddhdrtham pramdnena grhndii. The first would mean pramdiuna 
Suddham pramdnena vinUcitam, artham = hhutdrtham, grhndU. The second — 
Suddhdrtham = evalaksamm = artha^kriyd-Jcdri-Jcsaimm pramdnena grhndti. 
The Tipp., p. 35. 1, seems to favour the second interpretation, on p. 24. 5 and 24.9 
it uses the word Suddha in a similar way. The expressions Suddhd kedpandf 
Suddham pratyaksam, iuddhdrthah remind us of Kant’s terminology of « reine 
YernunftB, areine Sinnlichkcita, (treines Object ». The definition of right know- 
ledge as knowledge (voot contradicted by experiences {avisafnvddi), which sounds 
so empirical, is here, in mystic intuition, interpreted as referring to the transcen- 
dental object. 

sVinitadeva, p. 48 — 49, reckons likewise as yogi~pratyaksa the rsiriouB 
gifts of supernatural divination and prophesy with which the Yogis are 
credited. Dh.’s comment contains here not a single word about them. 

3 The peculiarity of Dignaga’s doctrine about the particular and the gene- 
ral consists in its conception of .the particular as the unique. The existence in 
every direct cognition of asomething unique by being present to me in perception!) 
is also pointed out byBosanquet, Logic, 1. 76. Here it assumes the r61c of the 
fctbing in itselfi), it is the absolute particular, the limit of all synthetic construction. 
It represents a single moment (A'^ana), it has no extension in space (deia- 
ananugata), no duration in time (kala-ananugata), it is similar to nothing (sarvato^ 
vydvrtta), it is unique {trailokya-vydvrtta), cp. Tatparyat. p- 12. 20. It is a 
transcendental reality, since it cannot be realized in a definite representation 
(jfidnena prdpayitum aSakyatvdt). Cognized are only generalities or similarities, 
relations, coordinations, by a synthesis of moments [purvdpara^ksandndm abheda^ 
adhyavasdydt). It is the absolute reality, the a thing in itself)) which underlies 
every efficient empirical reality {ddhddy-artha-kriyd). Dignaga has established 

8 
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(12. 16). (Every) reality, indeed, has its real essence which is the 
particular (the unique) and a general (imagined aspect). That which is 
apprehended in direct perception is the unique. The object of cognition 
is really double, the prima facie apprehended and the definitely re- 
alized. (The first is) that aspect which appears directly (in the first 
moment).^ (The second is the form which is constructed perceptive) in a 
judgment.* (12.17). The directly perceived and the distinctly con- 
ceived are indeed two different things. What is immediately appre- 
hended in sensation * is only one moment. What is distinctly conceived 
is always a compact chain of moments cognized in a construction^ on 
the basis of sensation, (e. g., «this is bluei>). And just this con- 
structed synthesis of a chain of moments is (finally) realized by direct 
perception, because a unique moment can never be realized in a defi- 
nite cognition. (12.19). (The opposite course is taken by) indirect 
knowledge (inference). An unreality appears in it to the mind, and its 
course consists in distinctly cognizing an unreality as (a kind of) 
reality.® It apprehends {prima facie) an unreality. But this imagined ob- 
ject, which is apprehended (by inference), is definitely referred to an 
(imagined) particular. (12. 21). Thus it is that constructed parti- 
culars are the proper province of inference, but its immediate object 
is an unreality. (12.22). Consequently when the author makes the 
statement that the object of direct knowledge is the particular, he means 
the immediate {prima facie) object (i. e., one moment, the unique).® 
(12.23). Further, how can we recognize (the presence of such a 
momentary) object of knowledge which is the particular? 


this point of absolute reality against the Miidhyamikas who maintained a 
Universal Relativity (iunyaia) of knowledge, and tried to prove that even this 
athing in itself ii was relative, cp. the interestingcontroversy about the relativity of the 
« thing in itself » between Candrakirti and Dignaga in the Madhy.vftti, transla- 
ted in my Nirvana, p. 149 ft. Cp. Tipp., p. 35 and Bradley, Princ,s p. 647 if. 

1 yadSkaram is an atyaytbhdva = yeuya Skaram anatikramya. 

> yarn adhyavasyati. •'* pratyaksasya. 

4 niieayena ^-kalfianayS =: vtkedpetui — odhyavashyena, cp. Tatp., p. 87. 2b. 

For the lit. rendering cp. p. 17 n. 6 (text, p. 7. 13). 

4 Dharmakirti evidently uses the term «thiug in itselfn {avcdukmna) in 
more than one sense. The same, as is well known, has happened in European 
philosophy. It means, 1) existence absolutely indefinite, not even differentiated 
into subject and object, it is then grahya-grahaka-kalpand-apodha— it is the Abso- 
lute of the YogSeSras, the jun^aia in its idealistic conception {buddhy-alma), 
cp. my NirvSpa, p. 146 if., the verses quoted in Sarvad., p. 16.7 ff.(B. I.) and the 
concluding passage of SSntSnantara-siddhi; 2) the extreme concrete and parti- 
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13. When the mental image varies according 
as the object is near or remote, the object then 
is the particular. 

(13. 2). The term «object» means object of cognition, i. e., an ob- 
ject which is being cognized. «Near» means localized in a near place, 
« remote » — localized in a remote place. ^ (13.3). According as the 
object is near or remote, it produces a different mental image, a dif- 
ferent form of the directly cognized (first moment), making it either 
vivid or dim.’‘ (13.4). When an object of cognition produces a vivid 
(flash) of consciousness, if it is near, and a dim one, if it is, although 
remote, but still amenable to the senses, it is a particular. (13. 6). In- 
deed, all (external) reality is vividly experienced when near, and dimly 
apprehended at a distance. This is (an indication of the presence of) 
a particular. 


€alar, the Hoc Aliquidr=zkimcid idam^ the pure aZambaua, existence localized in time- 
space the limit of all mental comiTXiciioo^inama-jatyndulcdlpana-apodha^ 

but not grahya-graJiaka-lialpand-apodha), the point-instant of efficiency capable of 
affecting our sensibility (artha-krigd-aaniartha)} it then already contains what 
Kant would have called the a priori forms ol our sensibility, the possibility of coordi- 
nation (adrupya)^ if not already some rudimentary coordination; such is the 
meaning here and on this score it is sometimes supposed (fipp*) p. 19- 10) that 
Dignaga’s school was partly Sautrantika; 3) (metaphorically) every concrete 
and particular (= vyakti) object, since its substratum is the thing in itself. 

1 Viuitadeva has explained sannidhana as presence in the ken and oaan- 
nidhana as total absence, p. 50.1, thams-cad-kyi thams-cad-du med-pa^ cp. Tipp., 
p. 36. 9—10. The sutra would then refer to the presence or absence of an object 
in the ken. This interpretation seems much preferable. 

2 In order to understand this passage we must fully realize that, according to 
Dh.’s terminology, e. g., a fire, the physical object fire, is a construction, hence it is 
a generality or an assemblage of generalities. The strictly particular is its under- 
lying substratum {upddh%)j the efficient point-instant (artha^krtyd-samartha). If the 
same reality could change and produce a clear image in one case, and a dim one in 
another, it would not be unique (rupa-dvayam sydt). The author of the Tipp., p. 36. 
14 ff., asks, aBut is it not a generality that, being perceived at a distance, appears 
in a dim image? it is not the particular (point-instant) ». And he answers that a 
generality by itself is something unreal, it does not exist in the sense of being effi- 
cient, efficiency always belongs to a point-instant of efficiency. And further, 
p. 37. 8 ff., a The clear or dim image of the blue patch is not transcendentally real 
{vastu = paramdrthasat)t but that blue which represents the atom, (the underlying 
point-instant) which is capable of being efficient (is the real object); the clear and 
dim images are produced by the underlying substratum. . . ., the real object (ar- 
thfiaya = paramdrthasatah) appears as clear or dim not by itself (paramarthatah), 
but (indirectly) through the clearness or the dimness of the image (jtlanasya); an 

3* 
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(13.8). Further, why is the particular the exclusive object of 
sense-perception?^ Indeed, do we not realize in distinct thought a fire 
(when its presence is indirectly inferred from smoke), as something 
capable of being experienced, (as a permanent possibility of sensation)? 

14. That alone (which is unique) represents ulti- 
mate reality. 

(13. 11). Ultimately real means something not constructed, not ima- 
gined. What so exists is the ultimately real. That object alone (which 
contains no construction), which produces aii impression sharp or dim, 
according as it is near or remote, is the only real. Since it is just 
that thing which is the object (producing) direct perception, therefore 
the particular, (i. e., the unique moment, the thing in itself) is the 
exclusive object of sense-perception. 

(13. 14). Why again is this (absolute particular, the non-constructed 
point-instant) alone the ultimate reality? 

15. Because the essence of reality is just* effi- 
ciency. 

(13. 16). What is aimed at is the object. It is either something to 
be avoided or something to be attained. The first repels, the second 
attracts. The object, i. e., the aim, has an action, i. e., produces some- 
thing. The efficiency, i. e., the capacity to produce something, is 
a force. Just that is the character, or the essence® of reality, (viz. to 
be a centre of forces). The test (of reality) is to be a force producing 
action (attracting or repelling something). For this reason (the unique, 

UDi^ersal (sdmanyasya), on the contrary, does not (change) in its image as clear or 
dim i>. (Head, p. 37. 5, jfldnam na bhavati), .According toVinitadeva asphiUa would 
mean dim in the sense of abstract, imagined, absent 

1 The following words are an answer to an objector who thinks that whatso- 
ever produces a reflex {prat^'hhdsa — pratibimhana) in us is real, the universal 
{sdmdnya) produces a corresponding reflex, therefore it is also real. It is answered 
that the efficient point-instant is alone ultimately real, the universal docs not possess 
any separate efficiency of its own. The existence of a reflex is not a proof of reality, 
because by the influence of the force of transcendental illusion {avidyd-bdldt) unreal 
things can evoke a reflex. A mental image does not exactly correspond to any 
efficient reality, because the image of a universai can be produced without the real 
existence of the univex'sal (vtndpi sdmdnyena)^ simply by the force of inherited 
mental habit (vdsand^baldt\ cp. Tipp*» P* 38. 2 — 9. 

2 Head, p. 13. 15, — lakmnatvdd eva vastunah. Cp. Hemacandra’s 
PramUna-mlinaipsa, I. 1. .32—33. 

3 rupam — avarupam. 
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i. the point-instant is the only r^ty). The term «resl object is 
synonymous mth « ultimate reality ». 

(13.18). The foUo'wing is meant. We apply the term "ultimately 
realu to anything (that can be tested) by its force to produce an 
effect.* Such an efficient object (is always localized, it) is either near 
or remote. Depending on (its localization) it produces different impres- 
sions.* Therefore such (a localized point) is the ultimately real 
(13.20). This indeed is the reason why purposive actions are realized 
in regard of objects directly perceived, not in regard of objects con- 
structed (by imagination). (13.21). This explains the fact that an ima- 
gined object, although we can in thought realize it as something quasi 
visible, is by no means directly perceived, because no purposive action 
is possible upon (such fancied image). (14. 1). A (reaily) perceived object, 
on the other hand, produces purposive action. Consequently real is 
only the particular (i. e., the unique point of efficiency, the thing 
in itself), not the constructed object (of imagination).^ 

16. Different from it is the universal charac- 
ter (of the object). 

(14.4), The object of knowledge which is other than the unique 
(point), which does not represent the unique point, is its general cha- 
racter. An object, indeed, which is distinctly conceived by synthetic ima- 
gination does not produce different impressions when it is (imagined) 
in a near or in a remote place. (14. 6). An imagined fire owes its exi- 
stence to imagination, and it is imagination that makes it near or re- 
mote. When it is imagined, may it be as near or as remote, there is no 
different impression on the mind in regard of vividness. Therefore it 
is said to be different from the particular (from the unique). (14. 8). The 
universal character of something is that essence which exists owing to 
generality, i. e., that essence which belongs equally (to an indefinite 
number of) points of reality. Indeed, (the fire) existing in imagination 
refers equally to every possible fire. Therefore it represents the uni- 
versal essence. 


^ vastu, 

2 artha-hriya-mmartha, 
s Lit. « reflexes », J^ana-^ra<t6^a6a. 

4 Altbcugh Time, Space and Causality are regarded as constructions, but 
their underlying efficient point-instants are the ultimate reality, cp. tn/ror, 
p. 69,11 (text). They correspond to the second conception of a « thing in itself)), 
cp. above, p. 34 n.; it is partly dififerent from the Kantian one. 
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(14. 10). (The author) now states that this universal essence can be 
apprehended by indirect knowledge. He says, 

17. It is the province of indirect knowledge 
(inference). 

(14. 12). It is the province of indirect knowledge, i. e., it is ^ima 
fade apprehended ^ (by inference).* 

For convenience's sake this remark about the object of inference is 
inserted in the chapter on direct perception, because if it were in- 
tended to discuss the general essence as the object of inference in the 
(second chapter), it wolild have been necessary to repeat the whole 
passage in which the essence of the particular is treated.^ 

§ 7. The result of the act op cognizing. 

(14. 15). After having repudiated misconceptions regarding the ob- 
ject of perception, (the author) proceeds to clear away that wrong 
theory which assumes a (difference between cognition and its) result. 

18. This direct cognition itself is the result of 
cognizing. 


I grahya-rwpa. 

3 Lit., p. 14. 12. a The pronoun has assumed the gender of the (word deDo-> 
ting) the subject-matter ». 

8 As the object cognized through inference we must here understand its im- 
mediate, prima facie object {grahya-rujpa) which is always an imagined (vikalpita)^ 
unreal (anartJia) object. When we, e. g., infer the presence of fire from the pre- 
sence of smoke, we imagine the fire, it is prima facie a fire in general. But the 
second step in this act of cognition will be to imagine it as a real fire, a possible 
object of purposive action, a possible sense-datum. Thus the particular sense-da- 
tum will also be an object cognized ultimately through inference, but indirectly. 
The result {pramami-phala) of both modes of cognition from this point of view is 
just the same, cp. ch. II.4. Inference is sarupya-laksawim pramdnam, text, p. 6.10, 
but perception is also sdrupya-pramdnam, 1. 20. The divergence between the 
schools about the object of cognition (visaya-vipratipatti) concerns only this prima 
facie object of each, cp. Tipp., p. 36.5—6, grdhya eva visage sarvesam viprati- 
pattih. Since all the exposition is here made with a view to combat divergent opi- 
nions (vipratipatti nirdkarandrtham), therefore, when it is stated that the object 
cognized through inference is the universal, we must understand only that the first 
stage in indirect cognition of reality is not that pure sensation (nirvikalpaka) 
which is characteristic in sense-perception. In this there is divergence with the Rea- 
lists who assume a direct contact (aa7infA;araa) between the senses and the Universal. 
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(14. 16). Just that direct knowledge which has been described above 
is the result of the act of cognizing. (There is no difference between 
the act of perception and the percept). ^ 

(14. 18). In what sense is it a result? 

19. It has the form of a distinct cognition. 

(14.20). Distinct cognition means determinate knowledge.^ When 
direct knowledge assumes this form it possesses the essence of dis- 
tinct cognition. This circumstance is the reason why (the result does not 
differ from the act of cognition). (4.21). The following is meant, liight 
knowledge is efficient knowledge.^ The faculty of being efficient (i. e., 
capable of guiding men’s purposive action) is not produced exclusively 
by its dependence on the presence of some object (i. e., by passive 
reaction from some object). A sprout, e.g., is invariably connected with 
a seed, but it is not capable (of cognizing it).* Therefore cognition, al- 
though produced by some object, (is not a mere reflex), but it necessa- 
rily has to accomplish some spontaneous function of absorbing the 
object, which alone when achieved makes the object distinctly cognized 
(i. e., assimilated). (15.3). And this is just (what we call) the result of 


1 It is clear from the whole exposition that the author asBumes two different 
stages in perception, a first indefinite moment of sensation and a following mental 
construction. Since the second is called forth bj the first, it can be called its result. 
But here the problem is envisaged from another point of view. The Realists consi- 
der the act of cognizing as an act of « grasping » the external object by the senses 
and of conveying its a grasped o form through the intellect to the Soul which alone 
is self-conscious. For the Buddhists there is no aact» of « grasping », no a grasped » 
form, no Soul and no adequate external object, but in every idea {rijflana) there is 
immanent self-consciousness. A distinct idea (jTratttt) may by imputation be regarded, 
just as the case may be, either as a source, an act, an instrument {pramdna) or as 
an object, a content, a result of cognizing {pramdna-phala). The result of cognizing 
is cognition, cp. the notes on p. 42, 43, 46, and 49 — 50. Cp. Tipp., p. 89 ff. There 
is a difference between chitti and chidd in the act of cutting, there is no difference 
between paricchitti and jfldna in the act of cognizing. 

2 pratiti = avagama = bodha = prdpti ^paricchitti = niScaya = adhyava^ 
saya = Icalpand = vikalpa are all nearly synonyms. Cp. Tatp., p. 37.20, 38.2,87.26. 
They all contain an element of smrti or samsldra. 

3 Cp. above, text., p. 3. 5 ff. 

4 aprdpakatvdlf according to the context, means here nniScdydkatvdt = 
ajildpakatvdt. The example then means that there is an ordinary case of causation 
between a seed and a sprout, the latter is the result of the former, but in cognition 
the product cognizes the object which ia its cause, and this act of cognition is 
also the result. The author of the Tipp., p. 40. 16 ff., suggests another expla- 
nation of this example. 
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right knowledge. When this (result) is reached, knowledge becomes effici- 
ent. (But this does not mean that the efficiency-function is something 
different from knowledge itself). (15.3). We have indeed stated above ^ 
that the efficiency function of efficient knowledge is nothing but the fact 
that it makes manifest tLe object of possible purposive action. Just the 
same perceptive knowledge* possesses (both) the character of being a di- 
stinct cognition of the object and of pointing to (the presence of the object 
in one’s ken). Therefore the result of cognizing is but cognition itself 

(15.6). But then, if knowledge as a cognizing act* is the result of 
cognition, what indeed is the instrument, (the source) of that act? 

20. The source of cognizing consists in coordi- 
nation (between the constructed image and its 
real) object. 

(15.8). The fact of coordination,* or conformity between cognition 
and its object, this is (a fact that might be interpreted as a kind of) 


* Text, p. 3. 6 ff., transl., p. 4. 

s pratyaksa'm here used not in the meaning of sensation, but it is comprehen- 
sive of definite perception (savikalpaka) also. 

3 pramiti-rupa, 

^ There is a coordination of the « thing in itself » with all the elements consti- 
tuting the superimposed image or Universal. The term sarupya is suggestive of a 
special theory of Universals. The Buddibsts are neither Realists, nor Conceptual ists, 
but extreme Nominalists (apoha^vadinah). The school of Nyaya-Vaisesika represents 
in India an extreme Realism, they use the term admdnya and admit the objective 
reality of classes (jdti)y individual forms (dkrti) as well as particular things (vyakti). 
The S^nkhyas deny sdmdnya and admit sarupya, cp. my Central Conception, p. 50, 
67, 64. The Mlmaipsakas, very characteristically, admit both sdmdnya and sdrUpifn 
(= sddrSya), as two separate paddrthas, the latter is said to be relative, while the 
former represents the positive content of general features residing in an individual 
thing, its ffformi) (dkdra). The Buddhists of the Sautrantika and Yogacara schools 
likewise admit, but with very important qualifications, the a forms a) of our ideas, they 
are sdkdra-vddtnah. Pure consciousness alone (vittusuttd) could never produce a 
distinct cognition, because it is not differentiated (sarvatra-amSesdt). But <c simi- 
larity » (sarupya), or generality, « entering)) into it (tarn dtiSat) is capable of 
giving it a form (sdrupyamttvam ghatayet), i. e., of producing a clear aud distinct 
idea. However we cannot, on this score, characterize the Buddhists as Conceptual ists. 
Their Universals are purely negative, or relational (aiad~vydrrtti~rupa). Their scope, 
their content, is always determined by the greater or lesser amount of negations, of 
contrasts or « coordinations j» which they may include. An elephant and a dog, 
although quite dissimilar, may be united as belonging to the a class d of « non-ante- 
lopes ». The class kcowd is formed by contrasting it with horse etc. The Universals 
are relative and therefore unreal, the human mind’s imagination. They obtain 
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a source^ producing knowledge. For us‘ (Buddhists, when we say that) 
a cognition has sprung up from an object, this (simply) means tnat 
this cognition is a fact which is coordinated to a (momentary) object, 
as, e. g., the cognition produced by a patch of blue colour is coordi- 
nated to (the substratum of) this blue. 

This coordination is described (in other terms) as an idea,^ or 
representation^ (of the object). 

(15. 11). But then, is not coordination just the same thing as cog- 
nition? In that case, the same cognitive fact would be the source and 
the resulting (content) of cognition? Howerer,it is impossible that the 
same entity should be its own cause and its own effect.^ In what 
sense then is this fact of coordination an act ? 

21. Owing to this, a distinct cognition of the 
object is produced. 

(15.14). «ThisM means coordination. oOwing to this» means 
through the influence of the fact of coordination. The distinct cogni- 


Bome reality only through a substratum, the efficient focus (artha^kriya-kari)^ the 
point-instant (ksana)^ the « thing in itself » A distinct cognition is 

thus produced from two sources: its coordinations, arranged by the human mind 
according to its own laws, and an indefinite « thing in itself ». The a object-intent- 
nessD (visayata) of our knowledge does not consist in cr grasping » (grahann), but 
it is the expression of these two facts {tat-sarupya-tad’Utpattibhyam visayatram). 
Opponents have stigmatized this theory as a a purchase without paying the price 
(a-miUya~ddna-kraya)», since the supposed reality receives perceptibility (prat- 
yaksatdm labhate), i. e., becomes a clear and distinct perception, but a does not 
pay any equivalent », i. e., does not impart its a form » to this perception, since it 
is itself formless. Translating this phrasing into Kantian terminology we could 
say that the empirical object consists of an uncognizable substratum, the « thing 
in itself », and a superstructure which our reason imposes upon it according to its 
own categories of understanding. The best exposition of this theory is by Vacas* 
pati, NySyaka^ika, p. 266 ff., 289 ff., (reprint), be also several times alludes 
to it in the T&tparyatlkS, e. g., p. 102. 14 ff., 269.9 ff., 388 ff. Cp alap my 
Soul Theory, p. 838. i pramdna. * iha. 

3 dkdra. 

4 dbhdsa. This dbhdsa = pratibhdsa possesses the immanent feature of being 
sdrupya-samvedana through which bodha = pratlti is attained, it can be regarded as 
a kind of pramdna = sddhakatama =z prakrsta-upakdraka, cp. Tipp., p. 42. 3. 

3 In Vinitadeva’s avatarana there is no question of the same entity being 
its own cause and its own result, he simply asks what will be the process of (defi- 
nite) perception, if perceptive knowledge is regarded as a result, and answers 
that the process consists in coordination or in contrasting. 
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tion of the object means a self-conscious idea ^ of it Coordination is 
the cause producing (distinctness). (15. 15). Direct cognition* of an object 
in the form of a perceptive judgment* is possible, i. e., (the object is 
really) being cognized, owing to the coordination (of an image with 
a point of external reality and its contrast^ with correlative images). 

(15. 16). Indeed, as soon as our awareness* (begins to present itself as) 
an image * of something blue, only then can we judge ^ that we have 
a distinct cognition of it (in the form <ithis is blue», <cit is not non- 
blue »). It then is (really) cognized. 

(15.17) . The senses, indeed, and* (the object which together) 
produce (in us an indefinite) sensation * arc not equal (to the task) of 
determining it as an awareness of the presence in us of a self- 
conscious image of something blue. But as soon as we become aware 
of its similarity with (other) blue (objects and its contrast with 
everything non-blue), it then can be determined as a self-conscious 
image of (what is) blue. 

( 1 5. 1 8) However, the relation (which is here admitted to exist between 
coordination) as producing and (cognition) as obtaining (distinctness) 
is not founded upon a causal relation (as between two things). 
It would be a contradiction (to assume such a relation in what, in our 
opinion), is but the same entity. On the other hand, the relation of 
being determined (as a content) and of determining it (as a process can 
be assumed to exist in what is essentially but one thing).^^ 


1 avahodha is the term preferred bj M ImSipsak a s, ~ = prat tte 

r=:prdpti = adhyavasaya^ cp. N. Kanika, p. 161. 25, 167. 21. 

2 mjfidna means here jAana, cp. sOtra 1. 18, — Tib., p. 85. 4, Us-pa. 

s prai%ti’= adhyavasdyar=lcaVpand^ cp. above, p. 20 n. 6. 

4 sdrupya = anya-vydvrtti == apoha, 

^ vijfidna = Tib., p. 35. 6, rnam*par^Ses-paj includes the abhidharmic sense 
of pure sensation. 

A (mlaynirbhdaa = pratibMsa = dkdra, 

7 avastyate^ hence prattti = adhyavaadya^ ataaHyate = pratltam bhavati. 

8 ddi refers to alambana, since according to the abhidharma two pratyayns 
produce sensation, aUzmhana and adhipati (=$ndriya), 

9 vijfldna includes here also the abhidharmic sense of pure sensation, the Tib. 
p. 36. 7 has Sea-pa instead of mam-par-Ses-pa, cp. above, p. 6 n. 3. 

10 aamvedana = ava^samvedana, 

11 In this and the following passage we must distinguish, 1) Uie relation between 
perceptive knowledge as a mental act (pramiti-rupa) and perception as an instru- 
ment (pramdwi) of cognizing through the senses, and 2) the relation between the 
initial, indefinite moment of sensation (nirvikalpaka) produced by the object 
and the final construction of its image by synthetic thought (aavikalpaka). The 
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(15.20). (This depends upon the point of view). If we therefore 
admit that the same entity has the (double) aspect of being, to a 

lirst question should not astonish ns, it is something similar to a problem which. 
European psychology has also discussed, the question whether perception should be 
envisaged as a content or as an act or as both, cp. B. Russel against Meinong, 
Analysis of Mind, p. 16 ff. Just as this author, Dhar makirti maintains that there is 
no difference bewteen perception as a mental content and perception as a mental act. 
It is the same thing, it can be viewed either as a mental content or as a mental act, this 
depends upon the view -point. 'When constrasted with other processes, it is a process 
of coordination. When contrasted with other contents, it is a coordinated content. 
This evidently refers to the final stage of the synthetic image, and by no means to 
the initial sensation. The Indian realists, the MfmSipsakas and Naiyayikas, clung 
to the idea that cognition is an « act of grasping » which must have an instrument and 
n separate result, just as the « act of cutting wood » has an instrument — the axe, 
and a result — the fissure. Cognition and self-consciousness were for them a pro- 
perty produced in the Soul by the outer and the inner senses. This was opposed 
already by Dignagia who maintained (Pr. samucc., 1, 9 — 10) that, l)tbe «acttt and 
its (t resulting!) content are two different aspects of the same cognition} 2) the 
« result)) is also (yan-na) a self-conscious image (ran»rig = iva~samvedana ^ 
anuvyavoAaya). Self-consciousness is not the property of a Son! which does not 
exist altogether, but it is inherent in every image, whatsoever it may be. That such 
ia the meaning of the much discussed Buddhist theory about cognition as containing 
in itself its own result is very clearly stated above by D h. himself, cp. p. 6 (transl.). 
Perception is here taken in its final form, as a unity, not as a consecution of mo- 
ments, andkalita-ksana-bheda (cp. Ny2.ya-kandali, p. 191.3). That the momen- 
tary aspect of existence must be very often left out of account when considering 
Buddhist logical theories has been stated above, p. 8, n. 4 (transl.). But when the 
relation between the first moment of sensation and the subsequent clear image 
is considered, this momentary aspect can by no means be disregarded. The first 
is evidently the cause of the second. Dh. himself statjsdt, since on p. 9 (transl.) 
he speaks about the two different moments of sensation and distinct perception, 
and when treating of mental sensation (mdnasa-pratyaksa) he clearly says 
that the first is the cause {updddna-Jcsami) of the second. He also 
characterizes perception as a process where sensation is followed by construc- 
tion {sdksdt-kdra^vyaparo vikalpena anugamyate^ cp. p. S. 19-14, 11. 12, text). 
The whole trend of Dharmakirti’s system requires us to admit here two entities, 
two moments, and the first is clearly the cause which produces the second, if we 
understand Causality in the Buddhist sense as a consecution of discrete moments 
in an uninterrupted flux, cp. Vacaspati’s exposition of the problem in Ap- 
pendix about mdnasa-pratyaksa. The fact that a distinct perception is at once 
((obtaining and bestowing » distinctness without being causally related has 
been misunderstood and has given to opponents an opportunity of easy triumph. 
Hemacandra remarks that a one undivided moment cannot contain in itself two 
things, the one obtaining and the other bestowing distinctness)), cp. bis Comment 
upon Syldvada-maujari in the Yasovijaya Series, AISO, p. 120. Cp. alsoHari- 
bhadra’s Anekantajayapatkaa. Vinltadeva*s comment is quite simple, 
it avoids all the difficulties raised by Dh.; its translation is given in an Appendix. 


j 
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certain extent, a process of cognition and, to a certain extent, a 
resulting content of it, this will not involve us into contradiction. 

(15.21) . Coordination is indeed the cause imparting distinctness 
to our cognition. Our self-conscious image of (e. g.) a blue patch is, 
on the other hand, the content obtaining distinctness. And if it is 
asked how is it possible for the same cognition to be (at once) ob- 
taining and imparting distinctness, we shall answer as follows. 

(15.22) . When we become aware of the similarity of our cognition 
(with other blue objects), it then appears (as though) grasping 
something blue in a definite judgment, («this is blue»).^ But (at the 
same time our cognition is being determined as a self-conscious image 
of the blue, (it may then be regarded as a content which is being 
grasped and thus) obtains distinctness. 

(16.3) . Therefore coordination, when (it is regarded as a process 
and) contrasted (with other processes which are) not coordination, 
becomes the cause conferring distinctness (and self-consciousness on our 
cognitions). But when (the process has been, as it were, stabilized and) 
our cognition appears as a self-conscious image of the blue, it is then 
contrasted (with other ideas which are) not images of the blue (and it 
then can be regarded as a content) obtaining distinctness.’ 

(16.4) . What imparts distinctness (to our cognitions) is a con- 
structed image. It must be regarded as something which is called 
forth (in us) by the influence of (pure) sensation.’ But it is not itself 
(strictly speaking) a sense-perception,* because the latter is (passive), 
non-constructive ’ and therefore it is not capable of delineating its 
own self in the shApie^ of a self-conscious image of the blue patch.’ 

(16.6). Although our sensation which has not yet been determined 
in the judgment^ (<<this is blue») really exists, it is nevertheless 


1 niScaya-pratyaya = kalpana^ cp. above p. 20 n. 6. 

2 Lit, p. 15.22—16.4. ct Because this cognition (mjfiana\ being experienced 
{anubhuyamana) as similar, is settled in a thought of ascertainment as grasping the 
bine, therefore similarity, when it is grasped, is the cause of establishing. And 
this knowledge, when being established in a thought of ascertainment as a self- 
conscious cognition (samvedana) of blue, is (the result) which is being established. 
Therefore similarity is a cause establishing cognition by excluding the non- 
similar. And its having the form a conscious idea (bodha) of blue is being 
established by excluding the idea of non-blue o. 

8 pratyaksa-bala -= nirf>ikalpdka-bala, 

^ pratyaksam eva. ^ nirvikeUpakatvat. 

nUa-bodha. 7 niicaya-pratyayem. 
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quasi altogether non-existent,^ (if we want it to represent) the self- 
conscious idea of the blue patch. Therefore our cognition (begins) 
really to exist as possessing its essence of a self-conscious image of 
the blue * only when it is being definitely shaped in the judgment 
(••this is blue»).^ (C!oordination is then immanent to the image). 

§ X Pehoeption is a judgment. 

(16. 7). (Pure) sense-perception thus becomes a (real) source of our 
knowledge only when it has elicited a judgment. As long as the 
judgment has not been produced, our cognition has not been determi- 
ned in its essence of a self-conscious idea of the blue. 

(16. 9). Thus it is that without such judgment cognition is resultless, 
since its essence, the distinct image of the object, has not been 
elicited. Such a mental (process) cannot even be regarded as cogni- 
tion, since the most characteristic feature of cognition is here in 
abeyance. (16.10). But when the definite judgment (■< this is blue ») 
has been elicited (internally) and the mental process contains the 
self-conscious image of the blue patch as determined through its 
coordination, it is then proved that just this coordination is the (real) 
source of our knowledge, since it is the cause which gives it distinct- 
ness. 

(16.12). If it is so, then sense-perception becomes a (real) source 
of our knowledge only in combination with a (constructed) judgment, 
and not (in its genuine form of) a pure (sensation). Not (quite) sol 
Because in a perceptive judgment which is produced on the basis of 
a sensation, we judge that we see the object, but not that we imagine it.^ 
(16. 1.6) « Seeing » is the function of direct cognition, we call it presen- 
ting the object directly (in our ken), n Imagining ■>, on the other hand, 
is the function of constructive (synthetic) thought.^ 

(16. 14). Indeed, when we mentally construct an absent object, we ima- 
gine it, we do not sec it. Thus it is that our own experience proves that 


1 asat-Tcalpam eva, 

2 nxla-hodha-dtmand, 

3 niicayena = Icdlpanayd, 

4 Lit., p. 16. IS. ((Because by a judgment {adhyavasdya) which has been 
produced by the influence of sensation {pratyaksa = nirvikalpaka) the object is de- 
finitely realized (avtutyaie) as seen, not as imagined 

3 vikalpa = kalpand. 
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the procedure of constructive thought consists in imagination.^ ( 16 . 16 ). 
Therefore, when we have a perceptive judgment (concerning the preserxe) 
of an object (in our ken), (although it is a construction, nevertheless) 
our synthetic thought conceals (as it were) its proper function, and 
gives prominence to the function of direct presentation. We then 
(usually say) that it is just perception alone that has brought us this 
knowledge. ’ 

End of the first chapter of the Short Treatise 
of Logic. 


1 Lit., p. 16. 16—17. fcThus from experience (anubhara) they resolve 
that the function of thought is (productive) imagination. Therefore in what object 
judgment {adhyavasdya) preceded by sensation (pratydksa\ after having concealed 
its own function, presents the function of sensation, there just pure sensation aloue 
is the source of knowledge (pratnana)». 

> This concluding passage might have been easily misunderstood as suggesting 
that the discussion about the process and the result of cognition refers to the 
relation between the sensation and the following construction, or judgment, but it is 
not so. The trend of the discussion is to show that self-consciousness is not the 
attribute of a Soul, but it is immanent to every cognition without exception, it is 
neither a substance, nor the attribute of a substance, it is lesanika. Pure sense- 
perception, says Tattvas., p. 890.7, although containing no construction, possesses 
the force of evoking a construction, or a judgment, avikalpdkatn api jfldnam 
vikdlpotpatMaktimat, As stated above, p. 43 n , there is here a causal relation 
between two facts. The Buddhists do not in the least deny that in cognition the 
first indefinite sensation (nirvikalpaka) is followed by the construction of a definite 
image or idea {navilcalpaka = pratiti), and the latter by a purposive action {art ha- 
hriyd). They do not deny that the preceding step is the cause and the following the 
result, (with the proviso of the Buddhist conception of Causation). But in considering 
the question of the result they neglect the separate momeuts (purmpnrayoh 
ksanayor ekatvddhyavasdydt, Tipp., p. 41. 1), they take cognition as a unity and 
maintain that the result of the act of cognizing is cognition, or the self-conscious idea. 
As against the Realists they maintain that we do not know the external object, our 
images are not constructed by the external world, but the external world is con- 
structed according to our images, that there is no a act of grasping » of the object 
by the intellect, that our idea of the object is a unity to which two different aspects 
are imputed, the « grasping » aspect (grdhaka-dkdra) and the « grasped » aspect 
(grdhya). This same idea is also the idea of the potential purposive action (prdpam- 
yogyi- karamz-akara). In this sense there is no difference between the act and the 
result of cognition, between' j^raindna and pramdna-phdla and we may by imputa- 
tion speak of a coordination (adrupya) of the blue with a recognizable point of rea- 
lity, and its distinction from the not-blue, as a kind of source of our knowledge, 
cp. below the note on p. 49—60. 



CHAPTER II. 


INFERENCE AS A PROCESS OF THOUGHT. 

§ 1. Definition and result. 

(17. 1). After having done with perception, (the author) proceeds to 
analyse inference and says, 

1. Inference is twofold. 

(17. 3). Inference is twofold, L e., there are two different inferences. 
Now, what is the reason for (our author) to start suddenly by poin- 
ting out this division, when we would expect a definition? We answer. 
Inference «for others » consists of propositions, (it is a communication). 
Inference « for oneself » is an (internal) process ofcognition. Since they are 
absolutely different things, no inclusive definition is possible. (17. 5). Thus 
it is intended to give (two different) definitions, each appertaining to 
one class only, (and for this aim it becomes necessary) to start with 
a division. For a division is an indication (of the number) of instances. 
When this has been done, it becomes possible to frame definitions 
suited to each case separately. Not otherwise. Thus to state a di- 
vision means (here) to divide the definitions.^ Having realized that it 
is impossible to do it (here) without previously indicating the number 
of instances, the author begins by setting forth the division.* 


1 Lit, p. 17. 7. ((Therefore the statement about the division of speeieji is (here) 
nothing but (eva) a means (anga) of distinguishing between the definitionsv. 

s DignSga’s reform in logic aimed at a distinction between (ogic as a theory 
of cognition and logic as a teaching about various dialectical methods. The logic 
of the early Naiyayikas was exiusively'dialectical. DignSgstherefore'dealswith 
dialectics under the heading of inference afor others*. The three-membered syl- 
logism belongs only indirectly to the province of epistemological logic along with 
other dialectical methods. But inference as a process of thought distinguished from 
sense-perception is quite a different thing. Our terminology is so much influenced by 
Aristotle that we cannot free ourselves enough to And tenns corresponding to In- 
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(17. 9). What are these two varieties? 

2. For one self and for others. 

(17.11). (Internal inference is) inference nfor one self». When we 
cognize something (internally) for ourselves, the inference is an internal 
(process of cognition). (Its formulation in speech) is inference «for 
others », it is (a method) of communicating knowledge to others. 

(17. 13). Between these two inferences, for oneself and for others, 
what is the characteristic of the first? The author says, 

3. A cognition which is produced (indirectly) 
through a mark that has a threefold aspect,and 
which refers to an object, (not perceived, but) 
inferred — is internal inference.^ 

(18.2). The threefold aspect of the mark will be treated later on.^ 
A (logical) mark is that by which something is marked off, which con- 
veys something, (from which something indirectly follows). (18. 3). The 
words nproduced from this threefold mark** characterize internal inference 
by its origin. (18. 4). The words nreferring to an inferred object» charac- 
terize it from the objective side. What is produced by this threefold 
mark is also an object upon which the threefold mark is directed. 
(18.5). Thus the definition will be — internal inference is cognition^ 

dian conceptious. Every synthetic operation of thought, sdrupya-laksarwm pra- 
mdnamanumdnam,9k3 opposed to the non-synthetic ideal sense-perception, is inference. 
Kant’s conception about two transcendental sonrees of knowledge, the senses and 
the intellect, comes much nearer to Dignaga’s standpoint than our usual ideas about 
sense-perception and inference. In Pr, 8amucc,j II. 1—2, the reason is given why 
inference alone receives a double treatment, as a process of thought and as a mode 
of communicating it, whereas perception is treated only as a process of cognition: 
perception namely is inexpressible (abhilapa-kaipana-apo^ha). About a similar 
division in the Yaise^ika school cp.H. Jacobi, Indische Logik, p. 479 ff, my 
article in Mus4on 1904, L. Suali, Introdiizione, p. 417, Faddegop, The 
Vaisesika- system, p. 814 ff. 

^ Read p. 18. 1 tat svdrthanumanam. 

2 On the three aspects of the logical reason see irtfra, § 2. They are here 
mentioned, as Yinitadeva remarks, p. 66, in order to distinguish a valid infe- 
rence from logical error which is always produced by a deficiency in one or several 
aspects of the mark. 

8 The word /ffanaui, according to the same author, lays stress upon the fact 
that the logical mark Qinga) or reason {hetu) produces cognition wnen it is defi- 
nitely cognized. Sensation {nirvikeUpaJca-pratyaksa^ indeed, works automatically 
{sva-sattaydf sva-rasikatayd). whereas a logical mark leads to a conclusion when 
it has been definitely cognized {jfldtatvena). Inference or indirect knowledge repre- 
sents thus the spontaneous, synthetic, definitely conscious element in cognition. 
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produced by a three-aspected mark and concerning an inferred 
object. 

(18.7). This is (our author’s) answer to the different definitions (of 
other schools). He now proceeds to repudiate the misconception about 
(the supposed difference between inference and its) result. 

4. The distinction between a source of cogni- 
tion and its result is here just the same as in 
the case of perception.^ 

(18.9). (The problem ot a special) result produced by the act of 
cognizing must be solved here, in the case of inference, just in the 
same manner as it has been done for perception. (18. 10). Indeed, 
when we have some (indefinite) sensation (and) begin to feel that it is 
coordinated with the object «blue», (our sensation) then takes the 
shape of a definite self-conscious idea* of the blue. We thus (may 
regard) the fact of coordination of our cognition with its object f(blue>» 
as (a kind of) cognitive activity producing distinctness. (The same 
cognitive fact) viewed as a definite self-conscious idea of the blue (may 
be regarded as) the resulting (mental content) obtaining distinctness.® 


1 Vinitadeva’s comment on this sutra, p. 56. 16 ff., runs thus, cr Just as in 
the case of perception this Tery cognition (i. e., the definite presentation) has been 
said to be the result of that cognitive method, just so in this case (i. e., in infe- 
rence) just the cognition of the inference {anumantuya jfianam) is the result of co- 
gnition (pramdim~phdlam)y since it has the character of definitely ascertaining the 
object {artha-viniScaya-svahhdvaivdt). Just as coordination (or similarity, aarupya) 
with the perceived object is a mode of (definite) cognition, just so coordination of the 
inferred object is a mode of (definite) cognition, because through it (i. e., through 
coordination) the definite ascertainment of the object is established ». 

3 mla-hodha = nxla-samvedana = mla-anubhava = mlam iti vijUanam, cp. 
above, p. 16 n. 1. 

3 The realistic systems pondered over the problem of a special result for every 
special mode of cognition and considered it as a series of steps in the act of cogni- 
zing, the following step being a result of the preceding one. The result of the 
inferential mode of cognition of an object consisted in the conclusion of the inference, 
it was considered as the result of the preceding step, the minor premise (—trixya- 
Ixnga-pardmarSa), A further result was the idea of a purposive action and that 
action itself. Without at all denying the existence of these steps and their character 
of cause and effect, the Buddhists apidird to them their conception of Causality 
(prafxtya-samutpada =: nxrvydpdrdh sarve dhartndh, cp. Fr. samncc. I. 10 and 
EamalaSlla, p. 892. 12). But the problem of the result, as has been stated above, 
p. 89, they considered from an altogether different standpoint. The result of cogni- 
zing, they declared, is cognition. In this respect there is no difference between per- 
-eption and inference. The latter is not then regarded as consisting of a sequel 

4 
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( 18 . 11 ). Just the same (can be maintained in regard of the object 
cognized through) inference. (Supposing we have cognized through an 


of judgments, but as a single judgment or e?en a single idea, ekam vijhdnam^ cp. 
NySja-Kanikd, p. 125.2 ff. In perception we cognize the object in its own form 
directly, in inference we cognize it indirectly through its mark. But the result is 
the same, it is a self-conscious idea coordinated with some external reality. This 
idea has a double aspect, the object-aspect (grahffa) and the self-aspect {grahaka). 
There is no difference between cognizcr, instrument, act, object and result, they are 
merely different aspects of the idea (v^flana). Thus these Buddhists are called 
Idealists (vijfiana^vadin). When we, e. g., cognize through an inference the pre- 
sence somewhere of fire, tho^ selfconscious idea of the fire is the result. In its incho- 
ative state it is just a feeling of something either desirable or undesirable, this is 
its self-aspect which through coordination develops an object-aspect (Pr. samucc. 
1. 10). The difference between perception and inference is not in their result which, 
from this standpoint, is the same, but in their essence and in their respective objects, 
says Dignkga, Pr. samucc., II. 1. The essence of perception is to give a vivid, 
immediate image. This vividness is inexpressible in speech. If, comment) Jiue n- 
drabuddhi, f. 95. a. 4, it could be so expressed, then the blind could see colours 
through verbal testimony. Inference produces an abstract, dim, non-vivid image of 
the object. As regards the pritna fade object, in perception it is the particular, in 
inference the universal, the abstract, the imagined which is always dim. The self- 
conscious idea being the only result can nevertheless be viewed in different aspects. 
Coordination of the image with a recognizable point, the judgment a this is blues, 
produces its identity and distinctness, its contrast with everything else. This 
aspect can be regarded as tbe act or the source of knowledge (pramdna), because 
this feature appears as the most decisive factor of cognition, prdkrsta-upakdraka 
(T i P P'l P* 42.3) = sddhakatama-kdrana = adhipati-pratyaya. The self-conscious 
distinct idea (pratiti = hodha — samvedana = vijfidna) can be regarded as a kind 
of result {pramd^-phala). — Tbe statement that the result of inference is the same as 
the result of perception reminds us of the view expressed, among others, by B. Bo- 
sanquet that <(the task of drawing a line between what is and what is not infe- 
rence is an impossible one» (Logic, II. 16). When this author further states that 
a at least a suggested distinction » is as « between direct and indirect reference to 
Reality)) (ibid. II. 27), we sec at once that this is quite the view of Dignag a. 
When we also read that «the processes of Recognition, Abstraction, Comparison, 
Identification, Discrimination . . . are characteristics which no judgment or inference 
is without)) (ibid. II. 20), and that perception always contains some inference, we are 
reminded of the r61e attributed to sdrupya and vyavriti. When it is stated that 
a every idea which is entertained must be taken to be ultimately affirmed of reality » 
(ibid. I. 6, 76 ff., 146 ff.) we are reminded of the rdle of ava^laksana, and when the 
sanscritist reads that a consciousness is a single persistent judgment jd [ibid, 1. 4), he 
cannot but think of adhyavasdya = niScaya = kedpand = buddhi — vijUdna, — 
Some details about the interesting fact of a certain similarity between Dignaga*s 
Logic and that form of this science which it has received in Germany, under the 
influenceofK anti an ideas, at the hands ofLotze, Schuppe andSig wart and in the 
works ofB. Bosanquet and others in England, will be found in the Introduction. 
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inference the presence somewhere of a patch of blue colour.)^ This 
image of the blue arises (at first indefinitely); it is then settled as a 
definite self-conscious idea of a blue patch (by the way of its contrast 
with other colours which are not blue). Thus the coordination of the 
blue, (its contrast* with other colours, may be regarded) as the source 
of such a (definitely circumscribed image), and the imagined ’ distinet 
representation will then appear as its result, because it is through coor- 
dination (and contrast) that the definite image of the blue is realized. 

(18. 15) . The misconceptions about the number (of varieties), the es- 
sence and the result (of indirect cognition) have thus been repudiated. 
The misconception concerning the object cognized through inference 
has been repudiated in the chapter on perception.* 

§ 2. Invariable Concomitance or the three aspects op a 

VALID LOGICAL MARK. 

(18. 16) . When specifying the definition (of an internal inference), 
the three aspects of the logical mark have occasionally been mentioned. 
They are now defined. 

5. The three aspects of the mark are (first) — •<just» 
its presence in the object cognized by inference. 

(18. 18). The threc-aspcctcd mark means that the mark has three 
aspects. We must understand* that they will now be explained. The 
(author) accordingly goes on to explain what these three aspects are. 
(18. 19). What an object of inference (a minor term) is, will be stated 
later on. The first aspect of the mark consists xjustn in its presence 
in this object, (i. c., in its presence there in any case, but not in its 
presence exclusively there.® This presence is) « necessary ». 

1 A patch of blue colour is the usual example of sense-perception. But here it 
is taken as an object whose presence is not perceived, but inferred. As a matter of 
fact, any real object can be cognized either directly by sense-perception or indirectly 
through inference or verbal testimony. Vinitadeva refrains from this example. 

!! sarupya — atad-vySvrtti = anya-vyavrtti=anya-yoga-vyavaeeheda=Scara 
= nbhiisa. 

3 vikoUpana. 

•t See above, p. 37. 

s Lit, «we must add {Sesah)y>. 

* The usual example of an inference is the following one. 

Wherever there is smoke there is also fire, 

On this spot there is smoke, 

Hence there is fire. 


4 * 
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(18.20). Although the word imecesflaryw is not expressed iu the 
definition of this (first aspect), it nevertheless (will be) found at the 
end, (when defining the third aspect). It must be equally referred to 
both the preceding aspects. (19. 1). Because the mark produces a cog- 
nition of an absent object (by logical neccessity), not by a possibility 
to do it, as e. g., a seed (which is capable of) producing a sprout (The 
seed, even if we do not perceive it, is fit to produce a sprout). ^ But 
smoke, (the mark of fire), if we do not perceive it, will never produce 
the cognition (of the presence of fire in a given place). (19.2). Neither 
is the mark comparable to the light of a lamp (when it reveals the 
presence) of, e. g., a jar. (Such) revelation ofroncealed objects is a cause 
(producing) knowledge of anything (that happens to be present). (There 
is no necessary bond between the lamp and the jar). ‘ Supposing, indeed, 
(smoke) is perceived, nevertheless we will not know (the presence 
of fire) if we know nothing about its necessary ® concomitance (with 


The object of the inference, or minor terms must necessarily posses, ajustii the 
presence of the mark, or middle term, smoke, i. c. smoke must be «rju8t» present^ 
not absent. The particle erjnsta (era) lays stress on that word of the sentence to 
which it is attached and thus changes the meaning of the sentence altogether. In 
the sentence «on this spot there is „just^^ presence of smoke » the intention of the 
speaker is to express that smoke is really present, not absent. If it were said that 
«„just*‘ the smoke is presents, this would mean that the speaker’s intention is to deny 
the presence of something else. If it were said that a the smoke is present „ju8t*‘ on 
this spot a, the intention oi the speaker would be to deny its presence elsewhere 
and to assert its presence exclusively on one spot. Every word of this definition is 
full of meaning, because each of them precludes some special logical error in the 
complete system of fallacies. Special fallacies will ensue 1) if the middle term will 
not be present at all, 2) if it will not be «r just » present, i. e., present in one part of 
the minor and absent in the other, and 8) if its presence is not necessary, i.e., 
problematic. The translation of eva by «just» is resorted to for want of another. 

1 Cp. Tipp., p. 40. 16. 

> Lit., p. 19. 1—2. « Because the mark is not the cause of the cognition of the 
concealed by possibility, as the seed of the sprout, since from an unseen smoke fire 
is not known. Neither is it an illumination of concealed objects depending upon 
(the production) of a cognition (having) its own object, as . . .i>, cp. Tib., p. 42. 4. 

3 The Buddhist conception of concomitance is that it represents an invari- 
able and necessary connection. They then give what they suppose to be an ex- 
haustive, although very simple, table of all possible logical connections. This is 
part of their general idea about the validity of knowledge, pramana-viniScaya- 
vada^ cp. above p. 7. Yinitadeva says, p. 58. 2, that concomitance is a neces- 
sary bond, because such is the nature of knowledge, yathd-pramdna-svahhdvena. 
There is a divergence on this point between the Buddhists and the Nuiyayikas. 
The first maintain the « necessity », avinabhdva^ nantariyakattayof invariable con- 
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the latter)^ (19. 3). Therefore the function of the logical mark, owing 
to which it is able to create cognition of absent things, is nothing else 
than the necessity of an invariable concomitance between (the per- 
ceived mark and) the absent object. (19.4). It follows that the word 
« necessary*) must be referred to all the three aspects in which the 
mark manifests itself, since all these three forms, viz. 1. the positive 
concomitance of the mark with the deduced predicate, 2. its contrapo- 
sition (or the inverted concomitance of their negations) and 3. the 
presence of. the thus characterized mark upon the subject of the 
conclusion — all these three connections, since they represent the 
essence of the function performed by a logical mark, must be ascer- 
tained as being necessary. 

(19. 6). The word « presence » (in the above definition) aims at exclu- 
ding a (quite) unreal (non-existing) mark, as e. g., the mark of being 
amenable to the sense of vision (in an inference like the following one), 
Thesis. The (spoken) word is non-eternal® 

nection founded on an exhaustive table of necessary a priori existing principlea 
{tddatmya-tadutpatti, cp. below p. 52, text). The second admit inyariable connection 
sahacarya, avyabhicdritva, but not necessity, since ctbe devil of a doubts 
(Sankd-piidci) can never be completely removed; they deny the exhaustive table 
of connections (sambandho yo vd sa va bhavatu) and maintain that the connections 
are various and can be cognized by induction, by the method of agreement and 
difference {anvaya-vyatireka\ by summarizing {upasamhdrena) some observed facts, 
cp. Tatparyat., p.' 105 flf. The characteristic na yogyatayd hetuh (lingam) is 
repeated below, p. 47. 9 and 49. 15. The comparison with a lamp is admitted by the 
Naiyayikas. 

^ One of the words for a logical reason, or mark, is in Sanscrit h^tu which also 
means cause. It is here distinguished as not being a producing cause (utpadaka-hetu) 
like the seed of a plant, since it does not operate automatically {8va~8aftayd) like the 
senses, but only when cognized (jfldtatayd = drstatayd). Neither will it be quite 
right to call it an informatory cause (jflapaka-hetUj jfldna-utpddaka, the Tib. 
translates, p. 42, jfldndpeksa as if it were jfldnotpdddka-ap^fa^) comparable to 
the light thrown upon an object in the dark, because it is an ascertaining reason 
(ni&cdyaka)f a fact whose connection is ((necessary)). 

3 The syllogism deducing the impermanent, evanescent character of the 
spoken word, and of the sound in general, from the fact that it is produced by 
special causes, fur whatsoever has a beginning has also an end, — this syllogism 
performs, in the manuals of Indian logic and in all countries which have borrowed 
their teaching of logic from India, the same function as the syllogism about the 
mortality of Socrates in European logic. The prthodox brahmanic school of MI- 
maipsakas have exhibited their religious zeal by establishing a theory according 
to which the sounds of the words of their Holy Scriptures were eternal substances, 
something comparable to Platonic ideas, the actually spoken words were then ex- 
plained as the accidental manifestations of these unchanging substances. The 
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Reason. Because it is perceived by vision, etc. ^ 

(19. 6). The word «just» aims at excluding a mark which is partly 
unreal, (which is present in one part of the subject only) (19. 7), as 
e. g., in the inference, — 

Thesis. Trees are sentient beings. 

Reason. Because they sleep.* 

Trees, the subject of the inference, (the minor term), possess 
sleep which is manifested by the dosing of their leaves (at night). 
But in one part of them this mark is non-existent Indeed all trees 
do not close their leaves at night, but only some of them. 

(19. 8). The definition lays stress upon the circumstance that the 
mark, or middle term, must in any case be connected with the minor 
term, the subject of the conclusion, (i. e., the minor premise must be 
in any case realized). If, on the contrary, the emphasis were put on 
the word « object », (i. e., the object of the infereme, or the subject of 
the conclusion, the minor term), then the definition might have been 
misunderstood as intimating that the middle term must represent 
something which is the exclusive property of the minor term, in which 
case an inference like the following one, — 

Thesis. The spoken word is non-eternal. 

Reason. Because it is apprehended by the sense of audition, 

might have been regarded as a valid inference.* 

(19. 10). The word « necessary » aims at excluding every proble- 
matic mark^ of whose presence in the object of inference we can 
have no certainty.® 


Indian logicians and all nnortbodox schools assailed this theory vehemently, it 
became thus the principle point of dissentiou between the early logicians. This 
syllogism was thus introduced, with infinite subtle variations, as the usual example 
in manuals, and retained its place, although the theory to which it owed its origin 
had lost very much of its importance. 

> Bead, p. 19. 6, eakfusatrad ity adi. 

s This syllogism is the argument by which the Jains establish the animation 
of plauts in accordance with their idea of universal animation. 

3 Lit., p. 19.8 — 10. «By putting the word ajustn after the word oprcsenceo 
an exclusive quality {asddharano dharmah) is set aside. If it were said «the presence 
«just» in the object of inference, then aJustM audibility would be a reasona. 

4 tamdigdha-anddha. 

■'* As e. g., in « someone is omniscient, because he speaks*, cp. p. 66 n. 1. 
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6. Its presence only in similar cases. 

(19. 12). Tlie definition of a similar case will be given later on. Tlie 
second aspect of the logical mark consists in its necessary presence 
only in similar cases. Here likewise (every word of the definition aims 
at precluding some logical fallacy). The word n presence)) aims at exclu- 
ding a contrary mark. Such a mark is absent in similar cases. ^ 
(19.13). The word nonly)) sets aside non-exclusive marks, for such 
marks are not present in similar cases «only)>, but in both the (similar 
and dissimilar ones).* (19.14). The emphasis is put on the word "si- 
milar)), (the mark is present in similar cases "only)), never in contrary 
cases. This does not mean that it must be present in every similar case 
without exception, but it means that it must be found in similar 
cases only, never in contrary casc.s). Thu.i the mark of « voluntary pro- 
duction*) will be valid (in the following inference, — 

Thesis. Words are non-eternal. 

Reason. Because voluntarily produced). 

This mark (of production at will) does not extend to every case of 
non-cternality, (but it never occurs in eternal substances).® 

(19.15) . If emphasis were put on the word "presence )>, the meaning 
would have been, «just)) the presence, (i. e., presence always, never 
absence), and the mark of "voluntary production*) would not have been 
valid, (since it is by no means present in all non-etemal entities). 

(19. 16) . By the word "necessary** an uncertain logical mark is set 
aside, a mark of whose direct concomitance (with the predicate) we have 
no certainty, e. g., — 


r As e. g., "there is here fire, because there is water**, or « words are eternal, 
because they are voluntarily produced)). 

2 Lit., p. 19. IS. "By the word «ju8t» the general-uncertain (is set aside))*, 
i. e., nn uncertain reason (anaikantika) which is overcomprehensive (tadharana), it 
is found in similar and in dissimilar cases, as e. g., — 

Thesis. Our words depend upon volition, 

Reason. Because they are impermanent. 

Impermanent things are found in similar cases, in objects whose production 
depends upon volition, and in dissimilar cases, e. g., in lightning whose production 
does not depend upon human volition. 

3 Lit., p. 19. 14 — 16. "By putting the emphatic word before mentioning apre- 
sence*) the validity (hetutva) of "dependence on an eSorta is indicated, which possesses 
existence not embracing (all) similar cases ». 
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Thesis. Someone is omniscient 

Reason. Because he speaks.^ 

The similar cases are cases of omniscience. (The existence of omni- 
scient beings is problematic, hence it never) can be made out with 
certainty whether they speak, (or not). 

7. Its absolute absence in dissimilar cases is 
necessary. 

(19. 20). What a dissimilar case is, will be stated later on. The third 
aspect of a logical mark consists in its absolute absence in dissimilar 
cases, (sudi absence being characterized by) necessity. Here the word « ab- 
sence » aims at excluding a contrary mark, since the contrary is present in 
dissimilar cases. (19.21). By the word « absolute » an overwide* mark is 
excluded which embraces (all similar cases and) part of the dissimilar 
cases (as well), e. g., 

Thesis. Words are produced voluntarily. 

Reason. Because they are impermanent. 

In this example the mark (impermanence) is present in one part of the 
dissimilar cases, such as lightning etc. (which are not voluntarily pro- 
duced and are impermanent), and absent in another one, e. g., in Space 
(which is not voluntarily produced, but is eternal). Therefore, it must 
be necessarily rejected (as a valid mark). (20. 1). If instead of saying 
« absolute absence in dissimilar cases » the author would have put em- 
phasis on the word « dissimilar » cases, the meaning would have been the 
following one — nthis is a valid mark which is absent in dissimilar cases 
onlyn. Then (in the above example) the quality of » being produced vo- 
luntarily » would not make a valid mark, because it is really also absent 

1 The origin of this strange- looking inference is probably the following one. 
The Buddhist Saint, the arya, the Bodhisattva, is credited with the faculty of ap- 
prehending the Universe aub specie aetemiiatis, cp. p. 32 n. When he has reached 
the drsti-mdrga all his habits of thought are changed and he directly intuits by 
mystic intuition (yogi-pratyhsa) that condition of the world which reveals itself to 
the monistic philosopher. This is called omniscience [sarva-akdra-jflatd, sarva- 
jfiaid). But this outlook is something beyond verbal expression (anirvacamyay 
Therefore whosoever puts his teaching into words cannot be omniscient in this 
sense of the term. Gp. Nyaya- kauika, p. 110. 15 ff. and 181.25 ff. The problem 
reflected in this example is that Omniscience is beyond our knowledge. The terms 
have then been arranged in every possible, positive and negative, combination, ns 
will be seen later on, ch. Ill, sutra 76, ff. Gp. also Eamalaslla, p. 882. 7 and 890 ff. 

s sddhdrana^ « over-embracing », 
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in (some) of the similar (L e. impennanent) cases (such as lightning).^ 
Therefore the words <>in dissimilar cases » have not bemi emphasized. 
(20. 3). The word nnecessaryii (absence) sets aside a problematic mark, 
a mark whose absence in dissimilar cases is uncertain. 

(20. 5). The following question arises. When the presence of the 
mark oonlyu in similar cases has been stated, its « absolute » absence 
in dissimilar cases must evidently follow by implication.* Why is it 
then, that two different aspects of the mark have been mentioned? 
(20.6). The answer is as follows. Either the positive concomitance* (of 
the mark with the predicate) or (its contraposition, i. e.), the inverted 
concomitance (of their negations),* should be actually used.* But both 
must be without exception.* Not otherwise. In order to emphazise 
(this necessity) both aspects have been mentioned. (20. 7). If however 
both were actually used without being applied strictly, we would have 
the following result — «a mark which is present in similar and absent 
in dissimilar cases is valid*!, and then we would have a valid inference in 
the following example. 

Thesis. The (child in the womb of this woman)has a dark complexion. 

Reason. Because it is her child. 

Example. Just as her other children whom we see. 

In this example the fact of being the son of this woman would be 
a valid mark, (although this is not the case, since the complexion of 
the future child depends upon the diet of the mother).^ (20. 9). Tliere- 
fore, either the positive concomitance or its contraposition must be 
actually used in inference. But both must needs be without exception 


1 Lit., p. 20. 1—2. a(Siipposing) the emphatic word precedes the word 
absence, the meaning would be the following one, athat is a reason which is ab> 
sent in dissimilar cases only ■. But the abeing produced by a roluntary effort » is also 
absent in some of the similar cases, (i. e., in some impermanent objects), there- 
fore it would not be a reason >. 

s Lit., p. 20.5. nBut when it is said the presence idust» in similar cases, 
does it not necessarily follow that in the dissimilar cases there is «jnst» absence? » 

s anvaya, corresponding to the major premise of the first figure of Aristotle’s 
syllogism. 

4 vyatireha, contraposition. 

* praycktavya, lit. * formulated ». 

* niyamavSn, limited, necessary. 

When a pregnant woman feeds on vegetables the complexion of the child is 
supposed to turn out darker than when she keeps a milk diet. This is the usual 
example of an unsufficiently warranted generalization. 
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in order that the necessary connection of the proving (mark) with the 
derived (predicate) should be established. (20. 10). And since they must 
necessarily allow of no exception, only one of them should actually be 
expressed, not both together. Thus it is that these two aspects of the 
logical mark are given (out of practical considerations), in order to 
teach precision in using either the positive concomitance of the mark 
with the predicate or its contraposition. 

§ 3. Minob tbbm. Induction fbom similab and dissqiilab 

INSTANCES. 

(20. 13). When -giving an account of the three aspects of the logical 
mark, (the terms) << object of inference », n similar case», « dissimilar 
case» have been mentioned. Their definition shall now be given. What 
is here understood under object of inference? 

8. The object (cognized in) inference is here the 
substratum whose property it is desired to cognize. 

(20. 16). The word nhere» means that the object of inference ap- 
pears as a substance (a substratum) when the definition of its mark is 
considered, (the mark being an attribute of this substance). But from 
another standpoint, when the deduced (conclusion) is realized, the sub- 
ject of the inference would be a complex (idea of the substratum to- 
gether with its property).^ (20. 17). And when the invariable concomi- 
tance (between the middle and the major terms) is considered, then 
the inferred fact appears as an attribute* (of this substance, as the 

^ anumeya^ a the thing to be inferred In a general sense.it may mean an object 
which posseBses the united properties of the major, the minor and the middle 
terms, e. g., «the mortal man Socrates j», it is then cA;am viQlianam, It may also mean 
the major term or the conclusion separately, as well as the thesis which is 
also the conclusion (-= paksa = addhya). In a special sense it means the minor term, 
the subject of the conclusion, and even, more precisely, the underlying substratum 
{dharmin), the efficient point-instant, that underlying point of reality upon which any 
amount of interconnected qualities may be assembled as a superstructure. The Bud- 
dhists do not admit the transcendental reality of the relation between substance and 
quality (dharma-dharmi-hhdra). The substratum alone is reality, the qualities are 
construction. Therefore in the formulation of inferences the subject of the conclu- 
sion, the minor term, since it contains a reference to this indefinite substratum, is 
usually expressed by ahere», anow», (cthisn. And even when not so expressed it is 
always so understood in every judgment or inference, cp.B.Bosanquet, Logic. 1.146. 

2 dharma, not dharmin, i. e., the major term, the inferred, the deduced 
quality. 
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major term). In order to point out (these differences) the word 
(•here I) has been used. We call •• object of inference » an object whose 
propertj, or specification, it is desired to cognize. 

What is a similar case? 

9. A similar case is an object which is similar 
through the common possession of the inferred 
property. 

(20.21). A similar ca.se is a similar object. An object whicli is si- 
milar, which is analogous to the object of the inference, which meta- 
phorically is called its copartner. It is characterized by the word «si- 
milar».^ (20.22). All right! Put what is this similarity which unites 
one part with its counterpart? The answer is, (they are similar) by the 
common possession of a quality which is the logical predicate. It is 
(the predicate), the thing to be proved, since it is not yet proved (as long as 
the inference is not concluded), and it is a property, because its existence 
jdepends upon a substratum from which it differs. Thus it is a predi- 
cated (or derived) quality, (a property whose existence is being de- 
duced). (21. 2). No particular can ever make a logical predicate.* It is 
(always) a universal. Therefore, it is here stated that the thing to be 
cognized, (the logical predicate) is a common property. It is a predi- 
cated property and it is general. The similar case is similar to the 
object of the inference, because both are comprehended in tlie univer- 
sality of the predicated quality. 

(21.5). What is a dissimilar case? It is said, 

10. A case which is not similar is dissimilar — 
(it can be) different from it, contrary to it or 
its absence. 

(21.7). That which is not similar is dissimilar. What is it that 
cannot be similar? That what is different from the similar, what is 
contrary to it, and what is equivalent to the absence of a similar case. 
(21.8). Both the being different and the being contrary cannot be con- 
ceived so long as the concrete absence* of the similar case is not 
realized. (21. 9). Therefore the conceptions of being different and of 

> Lit., p. 20. 22. « The word «a is a substitute for tamana a. 

s Particular (tiiesa) is here called what we would call substance (= dharmin), 
since it is contrasted with every predicate. In eQtra II. 8, on the contrary, mtesa = 
dharma, it refers to a general quality which characterizes a particular. 

^ ndbhdva-abhdva, this refers to the second virodha, cp. III. 77 ; viruddha of 
II. 10 would then refer to sahSnatasthSmvi, cp. p. 70. 22. 
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being contrary include the conception of the absence of a similar 
case, because through the analysis of these two conceptions (the third 
one) is revealed.^ (21. 10). Thus it is, that absence is conceived as so- 
mething representing the non-existence of a similar case directly. Dif- 
ference and contrariety are conceived as representing it indirectly. 
Therefore all three are dissimilar cases. 

§ 4. Thbee kinds of looioal mabkb. Classification 

OF INFEBENCES. 

11. And there are only three varieties of the 
three-aspected mark. 

(21.13). Owing to its three aspects the logical mark is threefold. 
Another division in three varieties is now added (in the words «and 
there are only three varieties of the three-aspected mark»).* The que- 
stioner ^ has ^t asked about the three aspects of the mark, now he 
has (another) question concerning (the varieties of) the three-aspected 
mark. Of them the three aspects have already been defined. The three 
varieties are next going to be defined. The threefold marks are just 
three, i. e., there are only three varieties (of the mark). What are 
they? 

12. Negation, Identity and Causation. 

(21. 18). The predicate (is either denied or affirmed), when it is 
denied, negation^ (is its mark and it has) the three aspects. When it 
is affirmed, (its mark is either) existentially identical ’ with it, or (when 
it is different, it represents) its effect (Both) possess the three aspects. 

(21.20). An example of Negation is (now) given. 


^ Lit., p. 21.10. « Therefore by the force of the realization of the a others 
and of the a contrary », the other and the contrary arc realized as possessing the 
form (or essence = secrupa) of the non-existence of the similars. 

9 Lit., p. 21. 13. «Thc word aands aims at the addition of another (group of 
three) which will be indicated s. 

9 This interpretation of the word parena is supported by the Tib. transl. 
Otherwise it seems more natural to translate, a one threefold division has been 
given above, another threefold division follows ». 

4 anupalahdhi; upalahdhi =jfiana^ cp. text p. 22. 6, i. e., definite cognition, 
iavikdlpdka. 

9 avabhaea, own existence, essence. One thing, e. g., HmSapd^ is said to be the 
« own existence s of the other, e g., « tree », when it contains the latter in its intensi- 
on (comprehension, connotation) and is itself contained under the latter’s extension, 
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13. Between these (three, the formula) of Nega- 
tion is as follows. 

Thesis. On some particular place there is no jar. 
Reason. Because it is not perceived, although 
the conditions^ of perception are fulfilled.* 

(22.3). Formula* means generalization.^ Any other instance of 
negation is such as this one, not this alone. A (f particular place » is 
a place before the eyes of the observer, but not every such place (hap- 
pening to be before his eyes). It is added (fSome» (particular place). 

being subaltern (tyapya) to the latter. Both are then said to be « existentially 
identical (tad^tman) and become sobject and predicate of an analytical judgment, 
e. g., ff Aioka is a tree a. According to the Buddhist conception it is not a judgment 
or proposition with two terms, but an inference with three terms, since a point- 
instant of reality, a localisation in time-space, must be added, or understood, in order 
to make it a real cognition, or a cognition of Reality. It then receives the form of cthis 
is a tree, because it is an Asokaa. <(Treea is analytically connected or deduced from 
w Aiokaa. This conception of identity is the counterpart of the Buddhist conception of 
<c otherness ». According to the law of otherness {viruddha-dharma-$amarga)^ as has 
been mentioned above, p. 8 n., existence is conceived as split into chains of discrete 
moments (ksana). Two consecutive moments in the existence of what appears to us as 
the same thing constitute two different realities, every moment is «r another » object. 
All the characteristics which can be given to an object at the same moment are called 
a existentially. connected » or cr identical ». ThusAsoka, tree, hard body, thing, sub- 
stance, existence etc. will be identical in this sense, we would say analytically 
connected. This relation of Identity is contrasted with the relation of Causality 
which is a relation between two moments following one another. The relation be- 
tween seed and sprout, fire and smoke is a relation of two consecutive moments. 
Every relation which is not causality is regarded as a relation of identity. This of 
course does not exclude the existence of different local, temporal and logical re- 
lations, eveu very complicated ones, such as the catuh~koii logical relation of two 
terms, but they are secondary or derivate relations. The primary relation of 
every point-instant of reality (ksana) is either its identity or its otherness in regard 
of the proceeding moment. The right translation of svabhava-linga would thus have 
been — a mark which is existentially identical with the fact deduced from it, since 
both are the characteristics of the same moment of reality. Cp. Si g wart’s remarks 
on essence » — das Wesen, die Natur des Dinges, — op. cit. 1.264, and notes 
below on p. 64, 65, 69 and 73. 

3 laksana = sdmagrt (text p. 22. 6) = hetu-pratyaya-samagrl. 

^ pfdpia—janakatvena antarbhuta (text p. 22.7); prapii and apraptt are 
conceived in abhidharma as two special forces (viprayukta-samskdra) which either 
bring an element (dharma) of existence into its right place in a complex pheno- 
menon, or prevent it from appearing in an undue place, cp. Abh. Kosa II. 35 ff. 

3 yathd, the exact term for a syllogistic formula is prayogoy it is very often 
replaced by simple yathd. 

4 upadarSana is here = vtpsd. 
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The object ^ of the inference is constituted by a particular spot, vi- 
sible to the observer. (22.5). «No jar», this is the predicate.* Percep- 
tion* means (here) knowledge. The totality of causes producing know- 
ledge are essential* to it, because they constitute its essence. An 
object included * among these (causes is so called), because it is inclu- 
ded among this totality, as (one of the causes) giving birth to (cogni- 
tion). (22. 7). An object which is in the condition of cognizability is 
(nothing else but) a visible object, (an object which could be visible). 
The words n because we do not perceive anyu contain the reason (or 
middle term). 

(22.8). Now, (it can be questioned), how is it possible for a (jar) 
to be perceptible in a place from which it is absent? It is said to be 
perceptible, although it is absent, because its perceptibility is ima- 
gined. We imagine this object in the following way: « if it were present 
on this spot, it certainly would have been perceived)). In this case an 
object, although absent, is ex hypothesis visible. (22.10). And what 
is the object which can be so imagined? It is the object whose (empty) 
place (is perceived), all the causes of this perception being present. And 
when can we judge that the causes’ are all present? When we (actually) 
perceive another object included in the same act of cognition. We call 
« included in the same act of cognition)) two objects, dependent upon 
one another, amenable to the same organ of sense, (two objects) upon 


^ dharmin == anumeya^ cp. stitra II. 8. 

3 sddhya, the thing to be proved, to be deduced, to be inferred, the migor 
term, it is also called anumeya^ cp. comment on sutra 11. 8, since the inference, or 
conclusion, represents the minor and major term combined. Subject and pre- 
dicate, anuvdda and vidhi or vidheya, are the terms of a proposition. Since In- 
dian logic distinguishes sharply between judgment and proposition the term pre- 
dicate is used only for want of another one. 

s upalahdhi is cognition in general, but anupaldbdhi is non-cognition or nega- 
tion conceived as the absence of sense-perception [drSya-anupdlabdhi), therefore it 
can be here rendered as perception, cp. text, p. 37. 5 — upalabdhih = vidhih. 

4 Idksana = Jaksyate anena. 

5 prdpta = antar^bhuta. 
aamdropya. 

7 sdmagri or hetu^pratyayasdmagrl are the four pratyayas which also in- 
clude the hetus, hetu-pratyaya, dlambana-^ aamanantara- and adhipati. The alam- 
hana or artha being here reckoned separately remain the three conditions, the ctdhi- 
pati — the organ of sense, the aamananiara — the preceding stream of conscious- 
ness, the hetu or sahdkdri^pratyaya^ light and other circumstances. Under Tcdrana* 
hetu the whole condition of the universe with respect to a given moment is 
included, cp. my Nirvana, Index. 
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which the eye or another organ (can be simultaneously) fixed with 
attention. (22.12). Indeed, when two such objects are (before us) we can* 
not confine our perception to one of them, since there is no diflference 
between them as regards possibility of perception.^ (22. 13). Therefore 
if we actually perceive only one of them, we (naturally) imagine that 
if the other were present, we should likewise perceive it, because the 
totality of the necessary conditions is fulfilled. ‘ Thus something fan- 
cied as perceptibile is imputed. The non-cognition of sudi an object is 
called negation of a hypothetical visibility.’ (22. 15). Therefore that 
very spot from which the jar is absent and that cognition which is in- 
tent upon it are both styled negation of a possible visibility, since 
they are the real source of negative judgments.* 

(22.16). Indeed we must at first be able to assert the presence of the 
(second) object which is a part of the same perception, and (then be able 
to assert that we have) this cognition. As long as (these two judg- 
ments are not made) we will never be able to assert the absence of 
something that could be present.’ (22.17). Ck>nsequently what we 
call negation is (not absence of knowledge, but) a positive reality,’ and 
an (assertory) cognition of it (22. 18). The simple unqualified absence 
of cognition, since it itself contains no assertion at all, can convey no 
knowledge. But when we speak of negation whose essence ^ is a negation 
of hypothetical perceptibility, these words may be regarded as 
necessarily implying® a bare place where there is no jar and the 


1 yogyaia. 

s Lit, p. 22. 13 — 14. « Therefore when one (thing) combined in one cognition 
is risible, if the second would possess the whole totalit;r of vision, it would be just 
(era) visible ». 

s driya-anupalahdhi, it is contrasted with adrSya-anupedabdhi, negation of 
such objects which can never be risible, which we therefore cannot imagine as 
risible, i. e., transcendental objects, as c. g., an omniscient being whose existence 
can neither be affirmed, nor denied, since it is something unknown to experience, it 
cannot be imagined as being experienced. Negation is a source of real knowledge 
(niieaya) only in regard to objects experimentally known. 

^ Lit. (the cause of a judgment (ntfeaya) about non-cognition of the (hypo- 
thetically) risible (driya)». About niieaya as judgment cp. above, p. 20 n. 6. 

S Lit., p. 22. 16 — 17. aindeed as long as the object combined in one cognition 
is not asserted (niieita) and its knowledge (is not asserted), so long there is no as- 
sertion of a non-cognition of the (hypothetically) risible ». 

0 vastu. 

7 rupa. 

8 vaeana-eSmarthydd era. 
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cognition of that s^e bare place. (Negation means the presence of a 
bare spot as well as the fact of its cognition). 

(22. 20). Further, what is meant by the presence of (the totality) 
of conditions producing cognition? 

14. The presence of (all) the conditions of 
cognition consists in the presence of an indivi- 
dual entity and the totality of all other con- 
ditions of cognition. 

(22. 23). The conditions of cognition are present, — this means that 
the totality of the causes producing the perception, e. g., of a jar, is pre- 
sent The words nthe totality of all other conditions » have the follow- 
ing meaning. The' cognition of a jar is produced (partly) by the jar 
itself, (partly) by other factors, the sense-organs etc. The words « other 
conditions » refer to the conditions other than the perceptible jar 
itself. The « totality » of them means their presence. (23. 1). The exis- 
tence proper, that what distinguishes (one thing) from another, that 
peculiar (fact), i. e., separate (discontinuous, individually distinct 
existence).^ Thus it is that an individually distinct existence and the 
presence of all other conditions must be both considered as constituting 
the perceptibility of jars and other (individual objects). 

What is an individual? The (author) says, 

15. It is a thing which, being present, is ne- 
cessarily perceived when all other conditions of 
perceptibility are fulfilled.* 

1 svabhava-viSesa means an indiyidual in Locke’s sense (Essay, XXVIT. 4), 
existence individually distinct, a existence itself » {svahhava eva), existence which is 
crthe same as long as it is continued existence determined by the prineipium 
individuationiSy or Grundsatz der Individnalisierung (Erdmann, op. city p. 143). 
It must be distinguished from the extreme concrete and particular momentary thing 
{sfxdaksana = ksana) which has no duration and which is characterized by Locke, 
in a truly Indian manner, as c<each perishing the moment it begins » (^osmtnn eva 
ksane utpadyaU iatminn eva vinaSyaii). Hgyal-thsab says, f. 25, ghato bhiitalat 
svabhava^viSistdhy i. e., when a jar stands out in relief so as to be distinguished 
from its place, it is an individual, otherwise according to Leibnitz’ principle 
of Identity of Indiscernables it would not be an individual. Vinitadeva explains it 
as sensible existence, a possible sense-datum, not metaphysical, na vipralcrstah = 
iakya-darianah = drSyah. The notions of sensible existence and individual exis- 
tence are here characteristics oi the same fact. Cp. also Kamalaslla, p. 476. 1 and> 
481. 15. 

> According to Dh., p. 23.7, the Tib., p. 51.7, Vinitadeva, p. 62. 5 and 
Rgyal-thsab, f. 25. a. 2, the sQtra reads — satsv apy anyesu upalambha-praty* 
ayesu yah svabhavah can pratyakm eva bhavati. 
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(23. 6). An individual means an entity which, being present, neces- 
sarily is perceived when all other conditions of perceptibility, i. e., the 
causes other than the perceptible jar itself, are fulfilled. The following 
is here meant^ It is a definition of perception made from the stand- 
point of an individual observer. (23. 8). Indeed, if a man is actually 
observing something, the perceived thing possesses the two (above 
mentioned requisites of perception). But things imperceptible, whose 
place, time and essence are inaccessible,* have no distinct reality for 
him, although all other conditions of perceptibility be fulfilled. (23. 10). 
The (subjective) factors which allow the observer to see are, indeed, 
present (Even if he sees nothing of the sort) they are present when 
he looks.* But if he does not look at all, objects, although they be 
in a place amenable to his senses, cannot be )>erceived. The distinct 
object is then present, the remaining conditions are not fulfilled. Things 
remote in time and place will then lack both conditions of perceptibility. 
(23. 12). Thus it is that if somebody is looking on, the distinct thing 
might be absent, but all other conditions are not absent If he does not 
look on, then an object, situated in his ken, (an object) which he could 
perceive, (but does not perceive), is deficient with regard to the other 
(the subjective) conditions of perceptibility. (23. 14). All other objects 
(the remote and the inaccessible) are then deficient in both respects. 

(23.15). After having done with the example of negation, (the 
author) proceeds to give an example of an analytical reason (founded 
on Identity). 

16. Identity is a reason for deducing a pro- 
perty when (the subject) alone is by itself suffi- 
cient for that deduction.* 


1 Mallayadi, fol. 49, says — nanu deia-kala^svdbhava-viprakrstah pUacddayo 
^amad - adi •pratyaydntara • sdkalyavantaa, tatka tculdeia - taikdla - vart i- purusasya 
piicUsa-rupa-apeksayd apratyaksaS ca, tesam apy upaJdbdhi-laksaM-prdpiaivdd 
upaldbdhulaksaM^praptcuyeti yad viSesaruam (22. 1) deAadi^vipredcrsta^vySvarta^ 
kam tad anarthakam evety diankya aha tad ayam Ui (23. 7). Cp. text, p. 33. 20 ff. 

s deSa-kdla^avabhava viprakrsta refers to things metaphysical, uncognizable, 
neither by the senses nor by the reMSon {=:adrSya, not adriyamana)^ cp, infra 
sutras IL 28, 48, 49, III. 97 and Kamalaslla, p. 476. 3. Mallay&d!, f. 49, has 
adrSyetif not adriyatndna. Vinitadeya seems not to involve viprakrsta here. 

3 nanu yadd caksur^ddihhir merv^ddin na paiyati^ tadd katham cakaur- 
ddayah aannitdh^ paddrtha-jfldnena adnnidhya-anumitea tesam ity aha, atai ceti 
(23. 10), cp. MallavSdi, fol. 49—50. Read atai ea aannihitd yair... 

^ Lit., p. 23. 16. (cOwn existence (svabhdva) is a reason for a deduced property 
(sddhya-dharma) which exists in its own (the reason’s) existence only (read sva- 

5 
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(23.17). The essence of a thing (can be a valid) logical reason. 
This is the idea.^ What kind of logical reason consists in its merely 
being contained in its own predicate? The predicate possesses the cha- 
racteristic of existing wheresoever the mere existence of the reason (is 
ascertained). (23.18). A predicate whose presence is dependent on the 
mere existence of the reason, and is dependent upon no other condi- 
tion besides the mere existence of the fact constituting the reason — 
such is the predicate which is inseparable from the reason (and can be 
analytically deduced). 

(23. 20) . When such (a predicate) is deduced, the reason represents 
the same fact of existence as the predicate, it is not different, (it is 
identical). 

(23.21) . An example is given. 


8aWa^matra-hhdviw)yi. Gp. Sigwart, op. cit. I. 264, awo ein Subject fOr sich aus- 
reicht (= moa-saita^matfa) seine Bestimmugen (=: sadhya-dkarma) nothwendig zu 
machen . . • faasen wir die Kotbwendigkeit (niicaya) ala eine innerev. The subject 
in an analytical judgment is thus the « sufficient reasons for deducing the predi- 
cate. It is therefore rightly characterized here as a reason {linga, hetu). It will 
also appear as « subject » of the major premise in the fully expressed formula of a 
deductive reasoning. When two characteristics are essential and coexist in the 
same object, at the same moment, the mere fact of the existence of the object 
{ 8xa-8attd-rmtra) is then sufficient for deducing the presence of its essential pro- 
perty. The analytical judgment <cAsoka is a tree» is thus conceived as an infe- 
rence in the form of a this is a tree, because it is an Asoka; whatsoever is an Asoka 
is also a tree». The major premise in this inference is an analytical judgment. Its 
subject represents the reason (Aetu), its predicate the major term {addhya). Their 
connection is a connection of Identity (tdddtmya). Between the tree and the Asoka- 
tree there is no difference in the underlying point of reality, the Asoka is existenti- 
ally identical with the tree. Dharmakirti, therefore, characterizes their relation, 
in this sense, as founded on Identity (tdddtmya)^ cp. sutra II. 26—25. Kant, Kri- 
tik d. r. y.9, p. lY, calls analytical those judgments where the connection of the 
predicate with the subject is conceived <r through their identity ». Wundt, Logik^, 
I. 284, calls it apartielle Identit&ti>, Bosanquet, Logic, 1.14 — <r identity in diffe- 
rence)), Sigwart, op. ctf, I. Ill, objecting to Kant’s view, prefers to call it a agree- 
ments (UeWeinstimmung). The last named author, ibid. 1. 264 ff., gives also expres- 
sion to the view that the necessity of everything existing is deduced either out of 
its essence or out of its origin (aus dem Wesen und der IJrsache); this would corre- 
spond to Dharmakirti’s division of affirmation as founded either on Identity or 
Causation (tdddtmya-tadutpaiti)^ cp. also Schuppe, Logik, p. 128. All judgments 
which are not founded on a causal relation between the terms, and which are 
not negative, can be reduced to such a formula where the minor term is a point- 
instant, the major is the predicate, and the middle, which is the subject in the 
analytical judgment, represents the justification for predication. 

1 sambandha. 
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17. As e. g. — Thesis. This is a tree. 

Reason. Because it is an AS oka. 

(24.2). The word «this» points to the subject (of the conclusion), 
the words «a tree» contain the predicate, the words «because it is an 
ASokau contain the reason. This means, — this object is fit to be called 
a tree, because it is fit to be called an ASoka. (24. 3). Now, if some 
unintelligent man who does not know the proper use of the word ASoka 
(would reside) in a country where such trees are abundant, and if so- 
mebody would point out to him a high ASoka and say «this is a tree», 
then the man, being unintelligent, will think that the height of the 
ASoka is the reason why it is called a tree. Looking at a small ASoka, 
he would think that is not a tree. (24. 6). This unintelligent man must 
be induced (to use the word tree properly, as being) the general mark 
of every ASoka. It means that not the height or some other special 
mark are the reasons for using the word tree, but (its essence alone), 
the mere fact of its being an ASoka, its (general) characteristics, its 
boughs and other attributes, are the reason.^ 

(24. 9). In order to exemplify (a deduction by causality, where the 
reason is) an effect, the author says. 

18. The effect is as follows. 

Thesis. Here is fire. 

Reason. Because there is smoke. 

(24. 1 1). <<Fire» is the predicate (major term). «Here» is the subject 
(minor term). "Because there is smoke » is the reason (middle term). 

Causality is a conception familiar in common life.* It is known to 
be derived from experience (of the presence of the cause wherever 
there is an effect present), and from the negative e.xperience (of the 
absence of the effect when its cause is deficient). Therefore the defini- 

1 Judgments referring to the extension and comprehension of concepts are thus 
brought under this head. Vinitadeva gives here no example stall. The formula of 
Dharmakirti refers to all analytical judgments or inferences, and not to such 
cases of name-explaining alone. 

s This of course does not mean that the every-day conception of causality is 
admitted. Dharmakirti develops his views on that subject in PramSnavinis- 
c ays. The exposition in Sarvadars. S. (p. 6 ff.) is borrowed from that source. 
Causality exists only between point-instants {ksana) which are not producing, but 
merely following one another. Dharmottara alludes to this theory above, test 
p. 10. 12 and in the sequel, p. 70 ff. But predication, inferring, purposive action, 
cognition, and consequently causation are examined in logic mainly from the em- 
pirical point of view. 

5* 
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tion of causality is not given, in contradistinction from the analytical 
reason (whose definition has been given). 

§ 5. How ABE SYNTHETIC AND ANALYTIC JUDGMENTS POSSIBLE. 

(24. 13). (The consistency of a division into Negation, Identity and 
Causality) might be questioned. (If they are quite different) three prin- 
ciples, we cannot at all speak of one logical reason (in general). And 
if they are the different varieties (of one genus), then (the varieties 
may be endless), because the various cases of an analytical deduction 
alone are innumerable, and it becomes impossible to reckon only three 
varieties of logical deduction. To this we answer that (the principle of 
the division) is the following one. 

19. (Cognition) is either affirmation or nega- 
tion, (and affirmation) is double, (as founded either 
on Identity or on Causation).* 

(24. 16). The word «herew means ••among these three different 
logical reasons*. Two reasons establish realities. They are the foun- 
dation, or justification,* for an affirmative judgment.® The (remaining) 
one is the reason, or justification, for a negative judgment. It must be 
kept in mind tliat by negation we mean (all deductions of) absence and 
the practical value of negation in life.* (24. 18). Tlie meaning is the follow- 
ing one. (The reasons are different not by themselves, but indirectly, 

1 Lit., p. 24. 15. ((Here two are establishing real things (vaa^u), one is the 
reason of negation ». 

2 gamaka. 

3 Very noteworthy is here the identification of reality (vasiu) with affirmation 
{vidhi). The following terms must be regarded as synonymous rasfu = 2 )ara?narfAf/- 
sat, cp. p. 13. 18, = 5ralaA*5ano, cp. p. 13. 10, = A*5ana, cp. p. 12. 18, = arfha- 
kriya-kari, cp. p. 13. 15, = vidhi; cp. Tatp., 430. 19 p. — bdhyasya = svalaksa- 
nasya = vidhi-rupasya = paramdrtha^satahf and TarkabhSea, p.31 (Bombay ed.) 
where samanya is characterized as prarndna'-nirasta-vidhi-blidva, 

-t abhdva-tyavahdra. This point is insisted upon because negation is also in- 
terpreted as the cognition of a point-instant of efficient reality (va$tu), cp. text p. 
28.22— artha-jndna eva.... ghatakya abhdva ucyate. It is the result of the first formula 
of negation, while abhdva is deduced in the remaning ten formulae, cp. tn/ra, text 
p. 29. 22 — 24 and38. 4— 5. Ac3rya Sakyabuddhi objects to this sutra. In the 
inference «the word is not eternal, because it has an origin » the reason is positive, 
the conclusion negative, and in the inference ((there is fire removing cold on the 
mountain, because we see smoke », the conclusion is positive, if the presence of 
tire be the main thing, it is negative, If the absence of cold is intended as the main 
thing, cp. Rgyal-thsab, Rigs-thigs-hgrel, f. 26 (Lhasa ed). 
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through the difference in the things they help to establish). The reason is 
subordinate to the deduced predicate. Its aim is to assert the existence 
of the predicate. The predicate constitutes the main (independent) part 
Therefore the reason urhidi is subordinate to the predicate is split into 
varieties not by itself, but in accordance with a division of the main 
part, the predicate. (24.19). The predicate is sometimes positive, 
sometimes negative. Since affirmation and negation represent attitudes 
mutually exclusive,* the reasons for them both must be different. 
(24. 20). Affirmation * again, (L e., the reality which is asserted, can 
only be) either different from the fact from which it is deduced or 
identical* with it Difference and non-difference being mutually 
opposed by the law of contradiction, their justifications must also 
differ. (25. 1). Therefore, there is altogether no inherent difference 
in the reasons qua reasons,^ but when the deductions* (that follow) 
are exclusive of one another, their reasons become different (indirectly). 

(25. 3). Why again is it that these three (relations) represent lo- 
gical reasons? Why are there no other (relations) representing valid 
reasons? ® In his answer (the author) shows both why the three men- 
tioned varieties arc alone valid reasons, and why the others are not 
20.Because one thing can convey the (existeiMe 
of) another one when it is existentially depen- 
dent (on the latter). 

(25.6). Existentially dependent means dependent in its own existence. 
Existential (and necessary) dependence means dependent existence.’ When 
tlie cause of something is to be deduced (synthetically), or an essential 
quality * is to be deduced (analytically), the effect is in its existence de- 
pendent upon its cause, (and the analytically deduced) fact is by its 
essence dependent upon the fact from which it is deduced. (25.8). Both 

1 paratpara-parihara is the second mode of the law of contradiction, cp. be- 
low, sUtra III. 77. 

it Here again affirmation (viddhi) means object of which the existence is af- 
firmed, vidhxpaie Hi vidhih (karma-tSdluina). 

abhinna, cp. p. 48. 9 — sa evn vrksah, saira SimSapa. 

* svata eva, 

>’> sadhya. 

The Naiyuyikas assume an indefinite rariety of relations {sambandho... yo 
vd so vd bhavatu) established by experience, Tdtp., p. 107. 10. 

' Lit., p. 26. 6 — 7. « Being tied up by one’s own existence means baring one’s 
own existence tied up. The composite noun is according to the rule, Papini II. 1.32». 

8 The term smbhata is here used in two different senses, srabhSva-prati- 
Imndha is existential tie which indudes the relation of the effect to its cause. But 
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these (connections) are contained in the one expression ((existentially 
dependent. (25.9). (This means that) because the fact (expressing) 
the reason can prove the existence of the fact (corresponding to) tlie 
predicate, only if it is existentially dependent (on the latter), therefore, 
the above mentioned three relations alone can prove something, and 
there are no other relations which would allow to deduce (one fact 
from another).* 

(25. 1 1). Now, why is it, that we can deduce one fact from another, 
only if there is existential dependence? 

21. Because a fact which is not so dependent 
upon another one, cannot be invariably and ne- 
cessarily concomitant with the latter. 

(25.14). ((So dependents means existentially dependent. A fact 
whose existence is not dependent upon another one, is not so depen- 
dent (25. 15). If one fact is not existentially dependent on another 
one, it is independent, and there can be no regularity * in its conco- 
mitance with the latter. Such a fact, representing that part from which 
the other part depends, cannot itself be subject to a rule of concomi- 
timce.^ (25. 17). T he meaning is the following. If a fact is not tied up 

in svdbhava-anumana this term means identity in the sense indicated above, p. 66, 
it then is exclusive of the relation of causality. We must distinguish between 
svahhava-Unga, identity and svabhava-pratibandhaf dependence. Smoke is svdbhU- 
vena pratibaddha with fire, but they are two different svabhavas, it is synthesis. 
On the other hand Asoka, although likewise svabhavena pratibaddha with tree, 
includes the latter in its svabhdva^ the svabhava is one, it is analysis. In the latter 
sense svabhava refers to the intention, the essential properties, of a term. Thus, 
e. g., SiniSapd is vrJesa- svabhava = vrksa-vyapyd^ hut not vice versa^ vrksah is 
not iimSapa-svahhdvah. 

1 Lit., p. 25. 7—8. <( When cause and essence must be established, the essential 
tie {svabhavena pratibandha) of the result and of essence (svabhava in the sense 
of identity) is not different, thus both are comprehended in one composite word. 
The word hi has the sense of « because ». 

2 Since internal inference {tvdrthdnumdna), as stated above p. 66 n., corres- 
ponds rather to our judgment, the classification of affirmative jndgments (vtdht 
cp. text, p. 24. 16) in svabhdvdnumdna aud kdrydnumdna corresponds to our clas- 
sification of judgments in synthetical and analytical. That the judgment ((this 
Aioka is a tree» is analytical will not be denied. All non-analytical, i. e., synthe- 
tical judgments are conceived as judgments of causality, because, as just mentioned, 
every regular connexion between two point-instants of reality is regarded as 
causation. 

8 niyama, 

^ Lit., p. 25. 15—16. cr What is not tied up to what, by its essence, for this not 
tied up to that, there is no rule (niyama) of non-divergence in that. Non-diver- 
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by its existence to another one, it cannot be necessarily concomitant 
with the fact to which it is not tied up. Therefore, there is no rule 
of their invariable concomitance, i. e., of the impossibility of the 
one being existent without the other. 

(25. 18). The possibility of deducing one fact from the other ^ re- 
poses upon an invariable rule precluding the existence of the one 
without the existence of the other. (25. 19). For we do not admit, that 
the logical mark is comparable to the light of a lamp which occiuio- 
nally* brings to our knowledge some unperceived objects.* On the 
contrary (the logical mark is always a fact whose invariable connec- 
tion) is ascertained beyond the possibility of exception.* (25. 20). There- 
fore if (two facts) are existentially connected, we can assert that one of 
them cannot exist independently from the other, and therefore from 
the presence of the one follows the presence of the other. Hence it is 
established that the existence of one fact can convey the existence of 
another only when it is existentially dependent on the latter, not otherwise. 

(25. 22). Now, if among two facts one depends upon the other, 
there must be a dependent part and an independent part* And here, 
between the logical reason and the logical predicate, who is dependent 
upon whom? 

22. This is a dependence of the logical reason 
upon the fact which is deduced from it, (upon 
the predicate). 

gence in that, is non-divergence in this object of being tied up, its rule....* Read 
prectibandha-tisaya = hbrel~pai yul gan yin-pa de-la. . . . According to the Tib. 
p., 57. 8, we would expect yah pratibandha-visayai tasminn avyabhiearae tad-avy- 
abhieSrah; pratibetddha is the term of lesser extension, e. g., tbe Asoka tree, 
pratibandha-visaya is tbe term of greater extension, e. g., tbe tree in general: 
apratd>andha-visaya — tna-Mrel-pai yul, Tib. 57. U, is an object from which there 
is no dependence, with which another object is not invariably concomitant, cp. 
text p. 26. S. The logical mark, or middle term, is always a term of lesser extension 
as compared with tbe deduced fact, or major term. Therefore it is <tied np> or 
dependent. 

t gamyo-gamaka-bhata. ^ yogyataya. 

3 -About invariable concomitance cp. above, p. 62 n. .1; it is here characterized 
as necessary; cp. also below, p. 72 notes 6 and 7. 

't niSeaya is here used as a synonym of niyama. cp. p. 25. 16, just as above, 
p. 18. 20, and below 26. 16. Otherwise it is also used as a synonym of kalpand, 
vikalpa, adhyavaedya and then means assertion, judgment, cp. above, p. 47 and 
Txtp.,p. 87.26. 

5 Lit., p., 25. 22. • And is it not a tie of tbe dependent on the other upon 
the independent on tbe other*? 
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(26. 2). This existential dependence is (a dependence) of the logical 
reason upon the fact (corresponding to the predicate). The logical reason, 
being the subordinate part, is dependent. On the contrary, the fact 
corresponding to the predicate is not subordinate, and therefore it is 
(the principal part), the part on 'which the mark depends,^ and which is 
itself independent (26. 3). The meaning is the following. Even in those 
cases, where there is (an analytical deduction founded on) Identity* (of the 
predicate with the reason, there always is a dependent and an inde- 
pendent part). It is the dependent part that possesses the power to 
convey the existence of the other. The (independent part, that) to 
which the other is subordinated,^ is the deduced part. (26. 4). If the 
essence of an attribute^ is such that it is invariably concomitant^ with 
something else, it is dependent upon the latter, e. g.,the fact of « being 
produced by a voluntary effort» is invariably concomitant with, (and depen- 
dent upon, or subordinate to), the fact of xnot being an eternal entity».‘ 
On the other hand, a quality whose essence admits of being some- 
times concomitant, and sometimes not, does not depend; it represents 
the fact upon which the other depends, e. g., the quality called «non- 
ctemityx versus the quality of <<being a voluntary product», (for there 
are other non-eternal objects besides those produced by a voluntary 
human effort). (26. 7), The possibility of deducing one fact from another 
reposes on a necessary connection.® The essence of a thing produced 
by a voluntary effort is never to represent an eternal (substance), this 
is a necessary characteristic (of such things). (26. 8). Therefore it (repre- 
sents) ju.st the fact which invariably is concomitant with the fact of 
impermanence. Thus it is that concomitance cannot be anything but 
the (necessary relation) of a determined object.^ 

1 pratihandha-visayn. 

2 tdddtmya-aviiese, lit. <(iii non-diiference of identity ji>; about identity between 
the terms of an analytical judgment cp. above, p. 66 n. 

dharma niyatah svabhavdh, 

Whatsoever is voluntarily produced is non-eternal, as e. g., a jar, but not 
vice versOf a thing can be non-cternal without being voluntarily produced, e. g., 
lightning, although not created by human effort, is evanescent. 

® Lit., p. 21. 7. «The relation of deducer and deduced {yamya-gamal'a-hhdvn) 
refers indeed to necessity »; niicaya •= niyama, 

" Lit., p. 26. 8. « Therefore the relation of deduced and deducer possesses just 
a determined object, not otherwise)). The author insists repeatedly (text pp. 19, 26, 
47, 49 etc.) that logical concomitance is a necessary relation. Invariable conco- 
mitance is talways of the middle with the major term, it is niyaia^visayay i. c., it 
refers only to the middle term. The reason is always a dependent fact, and because 
it is dependent, it proves the reality of the other fact upon which it is dependent. 
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(20. 10). Further, why is it that tlie mark, (i. e., the reality under- 
lying the reason) is existentially so related to the predicate? 

28. Because, as regards (ultimate) reality, (the 
entity underlying the logical reason) is either 
just the same as the entity (underlying) the pre- 
dicate, or it is causally derived from it.^ 

(26. 12) . In reality (then* are only two necessary relations, Identity and 
Causation). « Identity » with the predicated fact means that (the mark) 
represents (the i)redicate) itself, its essence. Since (in those cases) the 
essence of a logical reason is contained in the i)redicate, therefore it 
is dependent ui)()n the latter (and invariably concomitant with it).* 

(26. 1 3) . The question arises, that if they are essentially identical, 
there will be no difference between reason and predicate, and then the 
argument willbe (a repetition or) a part of the thesis?* Tlierefore it is 
said, <'as regards reality*), i. e., the two are identical with reference 
to what is tlic ultimately real essence, (i. e., the sense datum under- 
lying botli facts). (26. 15). But the constructed objects, those (conceptions') 
which liave been superimposed (upon reality), are not the same (in the 


1 Lit., p. 2G. 11. « Because in reality there is identity with, and production from, 
the thing predicated)). The author insists that there can he only two kinds of logical 
relations. The principle of his division is this. Existence is split in point instants. 
Every efficient point-instant can be the substratum of a variety of characteristics. 
It can be a tree, an Asoka-treo, a solid body, a substance, etc., etc. All such 
cbaracteri.stics refer to the same entity, they are simultaneous, they will be, 
according to the terminology of the author, identical. But if a tree is characte- 
rized as produced from a seed, this will be a relation between two realities, two 
underlying point-instants, since there is a causal relation only between the last 
moment of the seed and the first moment of the sprout. Therefore there can be only 
two relations between the terms in cognition, either the one is contained in the other, 
or it is produced from it, either analysis or synthesis, either identity or causation. 

2 Lit., p. 2G. 12 — 14. «From reality etc.; of what this probanHum is the Self, 
the own existence, that is (the possessor) of its Self. Its condition is its-selfneas, 
(the Self of one thing belonging to another thing); for this reason. Since the pro- 
bans possesses the own Self of the prohandum, therefore it is existentially tied up. 
This is the meaning. l( the probans possesses the own existence of the prohandumy..v. 

The thesis will be, e. g., (cthis is a tree*), and the reason abecause it is an Asoka- 
tree». The reason aAsoka-tree» contains the predicate «lree», or Asoka-lree is a 
part of trees in general; pratijild is here the same as sadhpa or paisa ^ cp. III. 40. 
The analytical judgment being reduced to the formula a the Asoka-tree is a treeu 
seems utterly useless. This problem continues to puzzle European philosophers. 
The Indian solution is here hinted, it will be reconsidered tn/ra, in sutra III. 20. 
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facts constituting) the reason and the consequence.^ (26. 16). (We have 
already mentioned that) * the possibility of deducing one fact from the 
other always reposes upon a necessary (connection between, them). 
Therefore their difference (in an analytical deduction) concerns exclu- 
sively those (constructed) conceptions which have been superimposed 
(upon the same reality) and which are necessarily (connected).® The 
(underlying) reality is the same. 

(26.17). But Identity is not the only (possible relation between, 
a logical mark and what can be deduced from it). There is moreover 
(the relation of Causality). The mark can represent an effect of the fact 
(whose existence is then) inferred from it. The logical reason (middle 
term) can be existentially dependent on, (and therefore invariably conco- 
mitant with), another fact, the existence of which is deduced from it, 
because (the reason) owes its existence to it.* 

(26. 19). Why is it that a logical connection can be the outcome of 
no other relation® than these two, (Indent! ty and Causality)? 

24. Because when a fact is neither existentially 
identical with another one, nor is it a product 
of the latter, it cannot be necessarily dependent 
upon it. 

(26. 21). If one fact is a characteristic of the same (underlying) 
existence as another one, they are (here said to be) existentially iden- 


1 Lit., p. 15—16. «But the object of mental construction (vtX:a2pa), that essence 
{rupa = atarupa) which has been superimposed by imagination (samaropita)^ with 
respect to it, there is a split between the reason and consequence)). 

* Above, p. 26. 7. 

® Lit., p. 26. 16. « Therefore their difference is all right (^u^^a) only when 
referred to (that their) essence which is situated upon (drudha) necessity (or as- 
sertion, nt^ca^a))). -It has been noted above, p. 7 n., that the conception of nt^coya or nty- 
ama is assimilated to pramana and aamyag-jndna. All definite knowledge (pra/i^i ^ 
bodha=:adhigama etc.) is constructed knowledge, Xra^pt'fa — a = sanidropitar= 

vilcalpa-drudha-=niScaya-dTudha — buddhy^avaaita. Every definite assertion is thns 
contrasted with the indefinite, transcendental character of ultimate reality. And 
because all assertions are founded upon some invariable concomitance between 
constructed concepts, the term niScaya implies both necessity (=:= niyama) and 
judgment (adkyavasdya = kaJpand). 

^ Lit., p. 26. 17 — 18. «Not alone from identy, but also there is origination of 
the mark from that deduced object, and because of origination from it, there is an 
essential tie of the mark to the deduced object)). 

5 nimitta, 
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tical, if not, they are existentially non-identical.^ If one fact represents 
the effect of another one, it is a product of the latter, if not, it is not 
its product. (26.22). Now, a fact which is neither existentially 
identical, nor is it an effect (of another definite fact), cannot be neces- 
sarily dependent on the other fact which is neither its cause, nor 
existentially the same reality. For this reason (there can exist no other 
basis for a necessary logical connection than either Identity or Cau- 
sality).^ (27.3). If the existence of something could be necessarily con- 
ditioned by something else, something that would neither be its cause, 
nor essentially the same reality, then only could a necessary connection 
repose on another relation, (besides the law of Identity and the law of 
Causation). (27. 4). Necessary (or essential) connection, indeed, means 
dependent existence.* Now, there is no other possible dependent existence 
(than these two, the condition of being the effect of something, and 
the condition of being existentially identical with something). Therefore 
the dependent existence of something (and its necessary concomitance) is 
bnly possible on the basis either of its being the product (of a defi- 
nite cause) or of its being essentially (a part) of the same essence.^ 
(27. 6). Now let us concede the point and admit that there is no 
other necessity in our knowledge than that which is founded either 


^ Lit., p. 26. 21. «Of what this is the esscoce, it is (possessor) of that essence, 
not haying that essence is possessor of an essence other than that». 

> Lit., p. 26. 22 — 27. 8. c What is not having the essence of what, and not 
having origination from what, for this not having the essence of that, and not ha- 
ving origination from that, there is an essence not tied up to that, to the not ha- 
ving that essence and to the non-producer, thus this is (the fact) whose essence is 
not tied up, (not dependent). Its condition is the possession of independent own- 
existence. Therefore (i. e.) because of the independent condition (of every fact which 
is neither analytically nor causally dependent). . . .». 

3 This is a repetition of what has been said above, text p. 25. 7. The author 
insists that relation {pratihandha = samsarga) means dependence, this interdepen- 
dence directly affects the constructed conceptions of our productive imagination, 
and indirectly the underlying a things iu themselves between which also these 
two relations of identity and causality are assumed. 

4 The commentary of Yinitadeva upon this sUtra, p. 65. 10 — 15, runs thus, 
a What does not possess the same (underlying) essence with the predi- 
cate, and what does not originate from the entity (corresponding to) the predicate, 
in what way could it be said to be connected? What is not connected Is not a 
mark, because an universal absurdity (atiprasanga) would follow, i (everything 
could be deduced from anything). Therefore we can assert a (logical) connection 
only on the basis of sn identical (fact of existence) or on the basis of causality, not 
otherwises. 
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on Identity or on Causation. But how are we, nevertheless, to explain 
the circumstance that nothing but a comprehended fact or a produced 
effect have tlu; force necessarily to establish the existence of something 
by inference. ' 

25. It is (simply) because Identity and Causa- 
tion (causal origin) belong just either to a com- 
prehended property or to an effect. Inferential 
reference to Tlcality is possible exclusively on 
this basis. 

(27. 10). Since the possibility of deducing one fact from anotlier is 
based exclusively upon fliese two relations of (underlying) Identity and 
Causation, and since they (in their turn) are founded exclusively upon 
either the presence of a (comprehended) attribute (allowing analytical 
deduction of the comprehensive fact), or upon tlie fact that a result 
(must have a cause), tliereforc the establishing of reality, or affirmation, 
is possible only upon the basis of these two relations, Identity and 
('ausation.^ 


1 Lit., p. 27. G— 7. «Let it be, for sure, that the Own-existence-boiui comes 
only from Bcing-originated-by-this, but how is it that Own-c.xi8tence, (i.e., the subor- 
(liaatcd srahhdra, the comprehended property) alone (and) the effect (alone) are 
conveyors?!) 

2 Lit., p 27.8—11. <r And these identity-witb-that and Origination-from-that 

belong to the existence*) and to the effect alone, thus from them alone is re- 

ality (vastu) established. — And these etc. The word iti in the sense of « therefore ». 
Since Identy and Causation have their stand on aown existence*) and result only, 
and conditioned by them is the relation of deducer and deduced, therefore from 
them alone, from crown existence*) and result, comes establishing of reality or affirma- 
tion*). — The fact of being a tree (vrlsatvrt) is included in the fact of being an Asoka 
simSnpdtta), the first fact « depends *> (pratibaddha) upon the latter, it is invari- 
ably concomitant with the latter, because the latter is aits own existence*) (svt- 
ididva), i. e., both are characteristics of the same underlying reality {vnsiu ^ para- 
mdrtha^aat = svdldksana = ksana). \V e have here two terms so related that by 
the analysis of the one we get the other, by analysing the term of greater com- 
prehension (vydpia) we get the term of greater extension (vydpaka). This relation 
is here explained as « identity i> (idddimya) of existence, since both terms ultimately 
refer to the same underlying sense-datum. A result, on the contrary, points to 
another reality which is the cause from wich it is derived. These two relations 
alone point to realities. Upon such a basis alone can we establish inferential refe- 
rence to reality or truth. The term rostu oreality** is used as a synonym of vidhi 
« affirmative judgment w, cp. text, p. 24. 16 and 27. 11. All affirmative judgments, 
so far they represent cognition of reality, can be reduced to these two patterns, 
«this is a tree, because it is an Asoka**, and erthere is fire there, because there is 
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§ 6. The principle op negative judgments. 

(27. 12). Now, why is it that wc do not consider non-cognition i>f 
a thing ^ unimagincd as the (tause of success, (when purposive action is 
evoked) by a negative judgment?® 

20. The success of negative behaviour is only 
owing to a negative cognition of tlic form des- 
cribed above. 

(27. 14). The success of negative behaviour reposes exclusively 
upon such a (process of) repudiating in thought the imagined presence 
of an object. No other basis for it is therefore given. 

(Two questions are now raised, 1) why does it repose upon such 
a basis, and 2) why no other basis, e. g., no real non-cognition of a real 
non-existence is possible)? 

(27. 16). First, why does it repose upon such fa process)? 

27. Because when a real object is present (it 
is perceived and it) becomes superfluous (to ima- 
gine its presence). 

(27.18). Because if the ol)ject to be denied-'* were present, (this 
would be perceived and) it would be impossible to deny its imagined 
presence.* This proves that negation is founded upon such (a process 
of repelling some sugeestion). 


smoke u. It will be noticed that jiid^^ments, or inferences, about future results are 
not considered as valid, e. g., n there will come a rain, because there are clouds » 
is a valid inference for the Naiyiiyikas. but not for the lluddhist^. because they 
assume that causes arc not always followed by their results, cp. text, p. 40. 8. 
Results necessarily must have always some cause or causes, therefore there is 
« necessity*) {niScni/n) in such affirmations, but no necessity in deducing a future 
result from its possible cause. 

1 fvh.si/(t-anuit<ilnhdhi is always problematic, cp. infra, p. 78 tf. 

2 pratisedha-sifldht r= pratisedha-ryavahdra-siddhi-=r praiisedha-vaSdt 
sdrthn^siddhi. 

K. g., the visible jar (Rgyal-thsab); for Dh. this seems to refer to vipra- 
krsfa-rasfUj cp. p. 28. 9. 

4 The Indian realists maintained that negation is a cognition of real absence. 
Just as affirmation is cognition of real presence, they thought that negation is a non- 
cognition of real absence. The Mlmiiriisakas viewed non-existence as a reality 5ut 
generis(va8tvaniarani)iim\?n\m\iicdyogya-praUyoffy-anHpalahdhi^i\\ough not as anti- 
manoy but as a special pramdna which they called abhdva. The Nyaya-Vaisesika 
school viewed it as a special category {paddrtha)^ a reality cognized by the senses, 
owing to a special contact {vUesya-viSesana-hhdm^pannikarsa). The Sankhyas 
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(27.20). Why this alone is the basis, (and why is negation of 
unimaginable things impossible)? 

28a. Because otherwise, (sc. if the absent thing 
has not been imagined as present, its absence, 
and the cntaile successful actions, cannot follow 
with logical necessity).' 

(28.3). Because otherwise etc. The word notherwise» implies — 
« because unimaginable (sc. metaphysical or problematic) negation is 
possible even if the (corresponding) entity be present ». That is the 
reason why successful negation (in life) is founded on no other (but 
imaginable) denial. But wby is that so? Why is it that even admitting 
the reality (of metaphysical entities), their (non-perception by tbe 
senses) can be (only problematic).^ 

28h. Because when entities do not conform to 
the conditions of cognizability, when they are 
inaccessible in space and time and (invisible) by 
nature, since all human experience is then exclu- 
ded, apodictic negative judgments are not poss- 
ible.® 

(28.5). We have stated above* that an object is said to be satis- 
fying to all conditions of perceptibility, 1) when all the accompanying 

applied their idea of pratiksatw-pari^ma and viewed ghata-abhSxa as a parinama- 
ksaw of bhSteUa which, as all parinSma-hheda, is cognized, they maintain, by sense 
perception. 

1 anyatha ea, according to Vinitadeva, p. 66. 18, and Rgyal-thsab, f. 27, 
-= driyanupalabdhim andiriiya, according to Dh., adrSya-anuptdabdhi- 
sambhatat. 

* Vinitadeva, p. 67 and Rgyal-thsab, f. 27, interpret sHtra 11,28 as 
meaning « because otherwise there can be no definite assertion {niteaya) of non- 
existence iabhava) concerning... ». 

3 The anupalabdhi of the Sankhy as, e. g., is an adriya-anupnlabdhi, it refers 
to entities which are not sensibilia, not individually distinct. They maintain that 
their Matter (pradhStui) and Souls (pwrusa) are metaphysical (SMA;sina=a(tndrtpa). 
Their non- perception alone {anupalabdhi = pratyaksa-nivrUi-mStram) does not 
entail apodictic negative judgment (abAaoa-mJeapa). They are cognized hj sarnSnya- 
to-dr8ta~anumana which is explained as adrsta-tvalaksanatya sdmdnya-viSesatya- 
darianam, cp. S,-t.-kaumudi ad K. 5 — 6. The Buddhists admit valid denial 
only if there is some svedaksa'M = vidhi-rupa — vastu = artha-kriya-hari, i. e., in 
regard of such objects which can alternately be perceived and not perceived, 
present and absent, cp. in/ra, text, p. 38. 13. Cp. also, sOtra III. 97 where tbe 
judgment « he is not omniscient n, being metaphysical, is proved to be problematic. 

4 Sntra II. 14; on Dh.’s interpretation of viprakrata cp. notes on p. 64 and 65. 
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necessary conditions are fulfilled, and 2) when the individually distinct 
object itself is present When one or the other of these clauses is deficient, 
the object is said to be in a condition of non-perception. The words 
"do not conform to the conditions of cognizability» point here to the 
absence of the first clause. The words « inaccessible in space, time and 
invisible by nature •> point to the total absence of individual distinctness. 

(28. 9) There can be no certainty about the absence of such objects. 
We contend that we never could know it with certainty, even if such 
entities did really exist.^ 

(28. 10) . Why is it that there could be no such certainty? It is 
impossible, because human experience of such objects is excluded. 

(28.11) . Since human experience^ in respect of (metaphysical 
objects) which do not satisfy to the conditions of possible experience is 
excluded, and there can be no apodictic knowledge of their non- 
existence,^ therefore, even supposing that such objects really exist, 
only a metaphysical* negation regarding them is possible, a negation 
whose essence is to be beyond human experience. 

(28.12) . Thus the basis of negative judgments is that (process of 
thought which we have) described above. 

(28. 14). The time to which such cognition, if it is valid,® refers 
its essence, and its function will ne.Kt be stated. 

29. Negative behaviour* is successful when a 
present or a past negative experience of an ob- 
server has happened, provided the memory of 
this fact has not been obliterated. 

(28.17). The preception by somebody of an object, e. g., of ajar, 
has not happened. This is called negative experience. This means that 
the essence of negation is the fact of some experience having not 
hai)peucd.* 


1 Lit.,p.2S.9~10. <vEvea it' reality exists, its non-existence is admitted ». tasya 
ahharah -= niScayasya abhavah, sati vastuni ^ prat isedhye sati vasiuni 

2 dtma-pratyah'sa-nivrtti -= vddi-praiivddi-pratydksa-nivrtti (Rgy al - thsab). 
8 abhdva-niScaya-abhdva; no^ssertioii as of a reality (rasfu), ibid, 

* adrSya ■= svabhdva-viSesa-viprakrstaj cp. siitra II. 15. 

•*» pramdTia. 

8 abhava-vyavaharOf a negative judgment, a negative proposition and a cor- 
responding successful purposive action are suggested by this term, cp. text, p. 29. 
22^23, for abbreviation wc may express it as negative behaviour. 
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(26. 18). For this reason negation is not really deduced (by an in- 
ference), because simple negation, (being its fundamental aspect), is 
established (by direct perception). (But how can non-existence be per- 
ceived by the senses? It is perceived in imagination!) ‘ An object, e. g., 
a jar, although absent, is nevertheless said to be perceived, because it 
is imagined as perceived, as being cognized in all normal conditions^ 
of perception, upon a place which appears as part of the same act of 
cognition. 

(28. 20). Therefore what we call negative experience® is this object 
(the substratum) itself appearing as part of the same cognition, and 
the cognition of such a substratum. Because on the basis of tliis percei- 
ved substratum and of its cognition we arrive at the judgment^ on 
the absence of an object which is being imagined as perceived in all 
normal conditions of a (possible) experience. 

(28. 22). Consequently when we assert the absence of the 
perceptible jar, we necessarily assert something positive, (we 
assert the presence of the bare place and the fact of ist cognition)."’ 


1 Lit., p. 28. 17—18. «The object jar etc. perceptible to tho observer; its ab- 
sence is non- cognition ; its essence means so much as the absence of this (object). 
Just this non-existence is not deducible, because « non-perception of own existence » 
(the fundamental first formula of negation) is established (itself) ». ahhava-vyara- 
hara is deduced in the first formula, ahhava is deduced in the remaining ones. cp. 
text p. 38. 4 

* samagra-samayriJea, 

” pratyaksa-nivrtti, 

avasiyate = niSclyale = vikalpyate — pratiyate — prapyafe etc. 

^ Lit., p 28.22. <cTherefore just (positive) cognition of a thing is called non- 
existence of a perceptible jam. Cp Bradley, Principles*, p. 117, — « every nega- 
tion must have a ground and this ground is positives, it is affirmation of a quality 
X which cis not made explicit d , and, p. 666, he even maintains that the negative 
is more real than what is taken ns barely positive; B. Erdmann, Logik*, p. 500,— 
«die Urtbeile mit verueinendem Prudicatsind trotzdem bejahend». According to tho 
Indian view every judgment reduces to the form «rtbi8 is that», aa evaayam^ it is an 
arrangement {kalpana)^ or a conjunction (yojana)y at the same time it is a resolve, or a 
judgment in the real sense of the word (udhyavasaya) and a choice, a distinction, a 
contrast, the result of a disjunction (vikalpa). These terms describe the same fact 
{anarthantaraniy Tatp., p. 67). Now, in the conjunction of the two parts «this» and 
(rthat», of Thisness and Tbatness {idamtdsLud tattdy cp. N. Kanika, p. 124) the 
part ccthiss refers to Reality, to the point-instant, to the « thing in general » (Ding 
ttberhaupt), or « thing in itself i> (svalaksaiM ~ vaatu -= vidhi-avarupa). This is au 
intrinsic affirmation (vaatu — vidhiy cp. above, p. 68 n. 3, ndatity anena na 8am~ 
hadhyatey Tatp., p. 340. 11). Tlie judgment is made up by the second part, by 
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And' since we are dealing here* (with inferential knowledge as far as 
it controls our purposive actions), absence is not the bare (phantom) 
of a non-Ens, because this alone could not produce an ascertainment 
of the absence of a (definite) perceptible thing. 

(29.1). Now,-’ (if) the absence of a visible thing ^ is ascertained 
thrwigh sense perception,* (and not through an inference, the practical 
importance of negation as a guide of our actions, could be derived 
from the same source)? Quite true! (It could be so derived). However,** 
(inference likewise plays a part, from the following point of view. At 
first) an object is imagined as visible (in the following manner), «if a 
jar did (really) exist on a place which would be a part of the same cogni- 
tion, this jar would certainly be visible », and then, on the basis of such 
(a hypothetical judgment), we ascertain our negative experience.’ (29. 3). 
Wlien it lias been ascertained that an object perceptible (by its nature) is 
not being perceived, we just eo ipso^ realize its absence. If the visible object 
would have been present, its non-perception would never have occurred.® 


MthatDessu, which contains no intrinsic affinnation (nira8ta^vidhub?iava\ it can be 
both, aftirmation and negation {gaur astf^gaur nasti^ thtd., p. 340. 10). It is always 
a universal (samanga-laksana), a construction, not a a thing in itself it involves a 
choice, a contrast, a distinction. A judgment without any reference to reality (i. e., 
to sensation) in the element <vthi8», will be, as the Indian says, a lotus growing in 
the sky. All real cognitions are, in this sense, positive, whether they be expressed 
in the affirmative or in the negative. Cp. also li. Bergson, Evolution Creatricc,^^ 
pp. 297 AT.; S. Alexander, Space, Time and Deity, p. 19Sff. 

1 lu^Sabdah punar-arthe ( M a 1 1 a v a d i). 
s* iheti linga-prastave (ibid). 

3 nanu yathd hhutala’grdhi^pratyaksam ghata-abhave pramdnam^ (athd dbhd* 
va-vyava\dre'py astu, kirn drSya-anupalambhena linga-bhutena kdryam^ Hi para- 
krtam prakafnyann aha nanv ityddi (p. 29. 1) (ibid). 

4 drUyn-mvriiir ghMa-abhdvah (ibid). 

^ drAya-anupafambhdd iti keraJa-bhutala-grdhi-jtratyaksdd iti tato ^abhdra- 
vyavahdro 'px tatah sydd lii pard&ayah (ibid), 

^ nanu yady asmad-uktasya satyam ity ddind (p. 29. 2) anumatis, tadd dr&yd- 
nupalahdhi-hngatd na yuktdj ity nSankya dha., keralam ity ddi, kimtu sanidndahi- 
karanynm iti (ibid), samdnddhikaranyam here evidently means that the same fact 
can be viewed either as a sense-perception or as an infer ence,cp. Kamalasila. p. 
48 1 . 12 — yatrdpi kevala-pradeSopalambhad(pratyaksdd i ghata-abhdvahsiddhah, bdpi 
ghatdnupalamhha-kdrya-anupalabdhtr era (anumdnam). The absence of noise is per- 
ceived by kdrydnupalahdhi., ibid. 

‘ dr^ydwipahbdhir. 8 sdmarthydd era. 

Lit., p. 29. 1 — 4. f(And is not absence of the visible ascertained from non- 
perception of the visible? This is quite true! However, if on a visible (place) united 
in the same cognition there were a jar, it necessarily would be visible, thus the 

6 
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(29. 4). Therefore,' when we have realized the non-perception of the object 
after having imagined its presence, (this process contains) by iippli- 
cation* the idea of its non-existence. However, this idea has not yet 
been translated into life.’ It can therefore receive practical application 
on the basis of (an inference whose middle term is) non-perception.^ 
(29. 6). Consequently we must keep in mind that what is called ne- 
gation (has a positive ground in) the associated bare place and in the 
fact of its being perceived, because this can be regarded as the middle 
term in an inference which repels the suggested presence of a visible 
object.* 


visible is imagined, from it non -perception of the visible is ascertained, and just 
from the capacity of the ascertainment of non- perception of the visible, the non* 
existence of the visible is ascertained ». 

1 ata evamhhutdd drSya-anupalamhlia-niScaydd iti samdnddhilnranyam ( ibid), 

2 sdmarihydd. 

•'"i vyavahhrta, — On the practical importance of negation in life (ahhdvn- 
vyamhdra) B. Erdmann delivers himself, LogiP, p. 5(>0, as follows, ft das 
formulierte Denken findet... Anlasse fttr die Bildung kontradictoriseber Artiintcr- 
schiede. eben weil es das Wirkliche voro Standpunct der practischen Weltanschauung 
aus deutet, der das anschaulich und practisch • telcolofjuch llervoi trotende vor 
allem ins Auge fallen lUsstn. Cp« H. Bergson, op. cit,, pp. 2i)7, 312, 315, H21. 

4 aiha yadi dfSya-anupalumhhena keraln-bhutala grdhi’praty(d\^ena drSya~ 
ghata-abhdvo ni^ciyata era, na ryavohriyote, tnrhi Icena vynrnhnrtnvgn ify dhn 
driyetyddi (p. 29. 5), drSya-anupalanibhena livyaddintena rynvnhnrtarya ily 
arthah {ibid), Cp. Kamalasil a, p. 481. 18, — tafundt sarvniva srnhhdvd7tupolnb- 
dhir asad’Vyavahdra-hetuli paramdrthatah Idrydnupnlnbdhir era drn.sUiryd. 

Lit., 29. 6—7. a Then-fore another thing which is being perceived and as>o- 
ciated in one cognition and its cognition, since they arc the logical reason (lietu) 
for the ascertainment of the absence of the perceived (thing), should be regarded 
as called absence of the perceived)). — The fully expressed-formula of a negative 
inference is given in III. 9. — All these subtleties are probably the outcome of 
controversies with the Mimaijisakas who also admitted « repelled suggestion)) or 
^challenged imagination)) (drsya-anapalabdhi) as a method of cognizing real non- 
existence (vastu), though they viewed it not as an inference, but as a third, inde- 
pendent source of our knowledge, cp. note 3 on p. 77. For the Buddhists the 
reality (rastu) is the bare place which is cognized by the senses. The MTmnmsakns 
retorted that the place is also perceived when the jar is present. We would thou 
have the absurdity that the absence of the jar must also be perceived if the jar be 
present. Therefore, they concluded, absence must he a reality aui gmeris (rastvan- 
taram), — Among European logicians Sigwart inclines to the view that negation 
is really an inference (osecundiirer und abgcleiteter Ausdrucku, op. cif. I. 167), 
J. N. Keynes, in despair, thinks that «rthe nature of logical negation is of so 
fundamental and ultimate a character that any attempt to explain it is apt to obscure 
rather than to illumine)), cp. Formal Logic-t, p. 120. 
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(29. 7). And just as a jar, although absent, (can be now) imagined 
as present on a perceived spot which is part of the same perception, 
(we can likewise remember the absence of a jar in the past). The 
character^ of the jar is the same, it is a non-existing jar, it is imagi- 
ned on a present, or remembered on a former, place, it is appertaining 
to the same cognition, provided the memory of the latter has not been 
obliterated.* * 

(29.9). Thus the essence of logical negation* has been explained, 
it is the perception of a jar that has not happened. And this is a 
real fact established (by introspection). * Thus the non-existence of a 
jar cannot be deduced, but the negative judgment, as mentioned above,* 
is deduced (from that' fact). 

(29.11). "Not obliterated » refers to an impression* produced by 
an experience and having the capacity of evoking a recollection. 7'his 
refers to a past experience of some human individual, and a present 
experience of such an individual is likewise referred to. (29. 13). But 
the qualification of <'non-obliterated» memory does not refer to the 
present cognition. It occurs that an impression produced by a spot 
without any jar upon it leaves no traces, neither is the imagined jar 

1 fad-rupam. 

2 Lit., p. 29. 7 “9. «Aud just as the perceptibility of ajar on a perceived 
(place) united in one cognition, although it does not exist, just so on this (place) 
united in one cognition past, if the memory -impress ion has not been obliterated, 
and present, this form of the jar is imagined although non-existent, thus should 
it be considered a. 

(lr.sya’(inupalahdhi. 

4 ad ca fiiddhd, p. 29. 10 — 6a ca siddhdy Tattvas., p. 481.2, cp. 479. 22, 
lit. «it really exists », «it is established as an objective reality », the reality 
is the bare place. The realists who maintained that negation is a negative 
cognition of real absence {adrSi/a-anupa1a0dhi) contended that the Buddhist 
idea of a non-Ens had no corresponding objective reality, that it was asiddha, 
tuccha. The Buddhists answered that their view was proved and the objective 
reality of their idea of a iioii-Ens established as an active principle of cognition and 
conscious behaviour {ahhdva-vyavahdra), by both perception and introspection (jfra- 
snmvedanfi), perception of the bare place and introspective awareness of that per- 
ception. Cp. Mallaviidi, fol. 5R, — atha hharndiydpinnupalnhdhihpardkfia^mrrtii- 
mdtra-tuccha-rupa-anupdlahdhirnd asiddhd sydd ity dSankya aha, sd cefyddi 
(p. 29. 10). lcv(da-hhutala-grdhi‘jfldna-rupdyd anupnlahdheh sva^samvedona-pra- 
tyaksa-nddhatvdt, kevala-hhutala-ruj^dydS ca kevdla- hhutala-grdhi-pratuaksn-jnd- 
na^aiddhatvde cefi. 

5 p. 29. 5. 

® Here the term samskdra = smrti-Hja is used in the Naiyayika sense, as the 
special faculty included in the amrti-janaka-sdmagrt. 

G* 
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remembered, nor the fact of the failure to perceive any. But a present 
spot, when tliere is no jar on it, cannot escape memory. Neither tlie 
imagined jar, nor the failure to perceive it can then be forgotten 
Therefore the qualification of non-obliterated memory is not meant 
as a characteristic of a present negation. ^ A present object is never 
severed from the trace which it leaves in memory. ^ 

(29. IS). What is meant is this. Negation is valid in regard of a 
past object, if this is clearly remembered, and in regard of a present 
one. We can cognize « there was here no jar, because we did not 
perceive any», « tliere is here no jar, because we do not perceive any>». 
But tlie judgment there will be here no jar, because we will not 
perceive any)i is impossible, since a future non-perception is proble- 
matic. The time of valid negation has thus been defined. 

(29. 22). Its function will be next indicated. It consists in making 
use of the idea of non-existence (by applying it to life). (It includes) 
1) the judgment « there is not»», 2) the words expressing it, and 
3) successful purposive action, consisting in moving about with the 
certainty (not to fall upon the absent object). The last case is the 
physical'"* use of the idea of non-existence. When a man knows that 
there is no jar (in the place), he moves about without expecting (to find 
it). This threefold practical application^ of the idea of non-existence 
is based upon non-perception of the hypothetically visible. 

(30. 1). But has it not been stated above that the judgment (‘there 
is no jar» is produced by (sense-perception, by the jierception of) the 
bare place?** (And now we include this judgment into the practical 
consequences deduced by inference from this perception). (30. 2). (Yes, 
we do not deny that!). 6ince the bare place is cognized by sense- per- 
ception, and hince the negative judgment “there is here no jar>> is a 
judgment produced by the direct function of perception, (that function 
which makes the object present to our senses), thendorc (it is quite 


1 Vinitadeva Las interpreted this passage as if the qualiiicatiori of “non- 
oblitcrated memory » could refer to both the present and the past experience, cp. p. 
68. 1—5, (but not in G9. 14). Dharmottara takes great pains apparently to redress 
tliis slight inconsistency. 

2 Lit., p. 29. 17 — 18. ffFor this very reason the word «and» has been used, 
unnd of the presents, in order that it should be known that the « present » without 
any qualification is combined together with the past as possessing qualification u. 

•* kayika, 

4 ryavahara, 

5 nnnpalahdhcr, p. 30. 1, is explained by MJallavadT as = hhutaldd. 
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true) that the negative judgment immediately following on the per- 
ception ^ of the bare ])lace is a perceptual judgment. (30. 4). Indeed, 
the negative judgment, according to what has been said above, is 
directly produced by sense-perception, because (qualified) perception 
has just the capacity of producing a judgment as to the existence 
(before us) of a hare place.^ (30. 5). However,® (the proper function of 
negation consists in the next following step). Objects might be not percei- 
ved, but this only gives rise to doubt, (the feeling arises as to which 
of them) might l)e present? So long as this doubt has not been remo- 
ved, negation has no practical importance, (it cannot guide our pur- 
posive actions).^ (30. 6). (Imagination then steps in, and) it is thus that 
negation, (as a negative deduction), gives practical significance to the 
idea of a non-Ens. Since an object which 1 imagine as present on a 
given place is not really perceived, just therefore do I judge that «it 
is not there ». (30. 7). Consequently this negation of an imagined pre- 
sence (is an inference which) gives life to the ready concept of a non- 
Ens, it does not newly create this concept itself. Thus it is that (the 
author) maintains that the negative judgment receives its practical 
significance (through an inference) from challenged imagination,® al- 
though it is really produced by sense-perception and only applied in life 
(through a deductive process of an inference whose logical reason con- 
sists in the fact of) a negative experience.® A negative inference, there- 
fore, guides our steps when we apply in life the idea of a non-Ens.’ 


^ pratydksa-vyapara = iurrikaipaht-praiyahsa^ tad-anusart niScayah = savi^ 
kalpdka-pratyaksa, in the sense explained above, text p. 16, transl. p. 45. 

2 drSya-anupalamhha-Sabdena (p. 30. 4) bhutala^jflanam bhutalam eoktam 
M.nllavadl. 

3 keralam, the cheda after sambhavdt must be dropped. 

^ vyavahartum — pravartayitum. 

anvf/alambhdl lingdtj ibid. 

3 anvpalambhena linga-rupewi^ ibid. 

7 Lit., p. 30. 1—30.9. «And although the cognition a there is no jar» appears 
just from non-cognition and just this is an ascertainment of non-existence, never- 
theless, since by perception the bare place is cognized, and therefore the ascertain- 
ment of non-existence follows on the function of perception thus « there is here no 
jar», therefore the ascertaining of non-existence whidi follows on the function of 
grasping the bare place is done by perception. And moreover, non-existence is as- 
certained just by perceptiou in the above mentioned manner, just by its capacity of 
making an ascertainment of the non-cogoition of the visible. (SO. 5). However, since 
(things) non-perceived can also exist, through the doubt of existence he is not able 
to use non-existence. Therefore non-cognition makes us use non-existence. Since 
the visible is not perceived, therefore it does not exist (30. 7). Therefore non-cog- 
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(30. 10). Why is it then that negation is valid (only) in regard of 
past or present events? The (author) says, 

30. It is exclusively on the basis of such 
(negation) that absence can be ascertained (with 
logical necessity). 

(30. 12). The absence (of a thing) is ascertained only from it, i. e., 
exclusively through a negation of a determined time, as has been indi- 
cated above. A future negative experi^ce has always the nature of 
being itself problematic. Since it is itself uncertain,^ a negative jud- 
gement ‘ cannot be (sufficiently) founded on it, but a past or present 
(non-perception is a sufficient reason for deducing a negative 
judgment). 

§ 7. The different forms op negative judgments. 

(30. 14). The different varieties of negation are next shown. 

31. This (negation) has eleven varieties, accor- 
ding to difference of formulation. 


nition of the visible tarns out the ready made cognition of non-existence, but does 
not make the unmade. Therefore the ascertainment of non-existence, although tur- 
ned out by non-cognition, is made by perception, it is said to be turned out by non- 
cognition. Thus non-cognition is directing the run of non-existence ». — Mallavadi 
calls attention to the circumstance that this passage should not be regarded as a 
mere repetition of the argument contained in the passage nanu ca etc. on p. 29. 1, 
and explains that the objector in 29. 1 if. contended that the practical use of the idea 
of a non-Eus is produced directly from the perception of the bare place, just as the 
idea itself {abhava-niScaya) is produced. The solution, in the passage kevalam etc., 
p. 29. 2 ff., is that sense-perception produces a negative perceptive judgment, the 
negative inference deduces its practical applications. In the second instance, in the 
passage yady apica etc., p. 30. 1, the objection is that the judgment « there is not* 
is also comprized under the practical applications of the idea of a non-Kns(abhat‘a- 
vyavahdra) and must be, accordingly, characterized as inferential, not as perceptual. 
We are thus seemingly landed into a contradiction, since the negative judgment 
which was at first said to be produced by sense-perception and just its practical 
consequences deduced through the help of an inference, is now also included among 
these practical consequences. The distinction established in the first passage is thus 
jeopardized. The solution is given in the passage beginning with taihdpiy p. 30. 2, 
and establishes that the negative judgment is produced by sense-perception. But 
this does not prevent its being actually in life deduced from a negative logical 
reason, i. e., from a repelled suggestion, — iaihdpiiyddind pratyaksa-hrtatvam 
samarthya anvpnlahdher ahhdva-Fadhakatvam uktam iti (fol. 61). 

1 asiddha. 

2 abhava^niScaya. 
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(30. IG). This negation, such (as has been here described), has 
eleven different varieties. What produces this difference? It is a diffe- 
rence of formulation. We call formulation the method * of expressing 
something in speech. Speech indeed may sometimes express (negation 
indirectly, through) what prima facie* would be an affirmation of so- 
mething else, or it may some times express a negation, (but also an 
indirect one, a negation) of something else. Nevertheless (a repelled 
suggestion), the negation of an assumed perception,^ will always be 
understood, even if not expressed (directly). Consequently there are 
different varieties of negation according to the different methods of 
expressing it This means that in its essence^ it is not (different, it 
always reduces to the same formula). 

(30. 20). The different varieties are (now) explained. 

32. (The first formula) is existential (or direct) 
negation, it is the following one. 

(Thesis). There is here no smoke. 

(Reason). Since, the conditions for its 
perception being fulfilled, none is perceived. 

(31.3). (Simple negation), or non-cognition of the existence of the 
denied object, is exemplified.® «Here» is the subject of the inference.® 
<<No smoke » is the predicate. « Because of non-]Jcrception of (an ima- 
gined smoke) which nothing would prevent to perceive, if it existed »,’ 
this is the logical reason. It must be understood as explained above. 

(31.6). (The second formula) expresses the absence of an effect, 
from which the absence (of the cause) is deduced. An example 
(follows). 


^ Lit., p. so. 17. oApplication or appliance ia called the denoting power (aMidAa- 
na-vyapara) of the words*. 

8 taksat. 

3 drSya-anupalahdki. 

* tvarupa. 

3 Lit., p. 31.3. aWbat ia the own existence {sva-bhSva) of the thing to be 
denied, its non-cognition is as follows*. 

dharmin, «tbe possessor of the quality*, i. e., the real substratum (aoala- 
ksana) of the constructed cognition (Juxlpana). 

’ Lit., « Because of non-cognition ot the contained in the essence of cognition, 
thus the reason*. 
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33. Nesation of an effect is as follows. 

(Thesis). .There are here no efficient 
causes producing smoke 

(Reason). Because there is no smoke. 

(31.9). (I Here » is the subject. Unchecked, i. e., efficient. << Causes 
whose efficiency in producing smoke is not checked, are not present », 
this is the predicate. •< Because there is no smoke » is the logical reason. 

Causes, indeed, do not necessarily produce their effects. Hence, 
when we observe the absence of the effect, we can infer only the ab- 
sence of such causes whose (‘fficiency has not been interfered with, but 
not of other ones. Causes whose efficiency remains unopposed are the 
causes which exist at the ultimate moment (of the preceding com- 
pact chain of moments), because the possibility of all other (prece- 
ding moments) being checked (in their efficiency) never can be ex- 
cluded. 

(31. 12). (This method) of negation of an effect is resorted to in 
cases where the cause is invisible, because, if it were visible, the method 
of direct negation (first formula) would have been adopted.^ 

(31. 13). The following (is a case where this method must be 
applied). (Supposing a man) stands on the roof of a palace wherefrom he 
fails to perceive the court grounds. He looks at the upper extremi- 
ties of the walls enclosing the court on its four sides, and at the same 
time he sees the space which is called the range ® of his sight, free 
from smoke. (31. 15). Since he is sure that there is no smoke in this 
space, he must conclude that there is (also) no fire, the efficiency of 
which to produce smoke is unchecked, in a place wherefrom the smoke 
would reach the court.® (31.17). The smoke which would be produced 
by a fire situated in the court would be present in the space (visible 
to him). Therefore he must conclude that there is no fire in that place. 
(33. 18). Then the man standing on the roof (produces a judgment) the sub- 
ject of which is the court, surrounded by the walls, as well as the space, 
surrounded by the upper parts of the walls, the space which constitutes 
his range of sight and which is free from smoke. (31. 19). Therefore the 
subject consists here of a particular space actually perceived and of an 


^ Lit., c Just non -perception of the perceptible ii valid (gamika)». 

^ aloka. 

B Lit., p. 31. 15—16. fit Because of the certainty of the absence of smoke in 
that (place), we must learn the absence of fire whose efficiency is unchecked, by 
which fire, in which place situated, the produced smoke would be in this place m. 
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un-perceived part, (not of the perceived part alone). It is a complex of 
something cognized directly and something invisible. It has the power 
of bringing about a judgment on the absence of fire. The word <(here», 
which points to perception, refers to the visible part. 

(31. 21). The subject of an inference (or the substratum of a 
judgment) is a combination of a ])art perceived directly and a part not 
actually perceived not only in the present case, but in other cases 
also. E. g., when it is being deduced that the sound represents (a com- 
pact series) of discrete momentary existences,^ only some particular 
sound can directly be pointed to, others are not actually perceived. Just the 
same occurs in the present example. The subject of an inference (or of a 
judgment) represents a substratum, (an underlying reality), upon which 
a conception (corresponding to) the predicate (is grafted).^ On the 
present example it has been shown to consist of a part directly per- 
ceived and a part unperceived. That the same is the rase in the follow- 
ing formulae of negation (the reader) will be able to make out by 
himself. 

(32. 3). The third formula represents negation of a fact of greater 
extension from which the absence of a subordinate fact is deduced. 
An example is given. 

34. Negation of a term of greater extension 
is as follows. 

(Thesis). There is here no ASoka tree, 
(Reason). Because there are no trees. 

(32.5). «Here» is the subject. «No Asoka tree», i. e., the absence 
of such trees, is predicated. « Because there are (altogether) no 
trees •>, i. e., the term of greater extension is absent. This is the logical 
reason. This formula of negation is used when a subordinate term 


1 ksanika. 

8 Lit., p. 31. 21—82. 1. (c And jast as the subject (dharmin), beiug the substra- 
tum for the cognition of the probandum (sadhya-pratipaiti’adhikarana), is^here 
shown to consist . . . ». The real subject of a judgment (adhyavasdya -= niScoya ■=■ 
fnkailpa)j whether it be an inferential or a perceptual judgment, is always a point ot* 
reference to reality which in speech is expressed prononiinully as atbisi), « there » 
etc., it then corresponds to the Buddhist «thiug in itself » (svdiaksana), or it may 
also include some characteristics, it then consists of a visible and nu invi- 
sible part, and is expressed by a noun.Cp. the remarks of Si gw art, op. cit. L 142, 
upon the judgment a this rose is yellows which reduces to the form atbis is yellow » 
the real subject being expressible only by the demonstrative ((tbis», the actually 
perceived part. 
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like the Asoka tree is not being perceived. If it were in a condition 
affording possibility of perception, simple negation of the hypotheti- 
cally visible, (i. e., the first formula), would be sufficient. 

(32.7). Now (let us imagine before us) two contiguous^ elevated 
places, the one covered with a forest, the other consisting of mere rock, 
without tree or bush. (Let us imagine) an observer capable of seeing 
the trees, but nut capable of discerning their species, Asoka or other. 
For him the presence of trees is perceptible, but the presence of Asoka 
trees is not. (32. 10). Then (turning) to the treeless place which con- 
sists of bax-e rock, he produces a judgment.* («! cannot discern Asoka 
trees in this wood, but on that place beyond there are surely none, 
because there are altogether no trees*)). The absence of trees he 
ascertains through simple non-perception,® because they would be 
visible, the absence of Asoka trees — (indirectly) through the absence 
of the pervading term, the trees. 

(32. 11) . This method of negation is resorted to when non-existence 
is predicated in cases analogous to (the example here givem). 

(32. 12) . (The fourth formula) consists in the affirmation* of some- 
thing which by its nature is incompatible with the presence of the ne- 
gatived fact. It is exemplified. 

35. Affirmation of something incompatible 
(with the fact which is being denied) is as 
follows. 

(Thesis). There is here no sensation of 

cold. 

(Reason). Because there is fire. 

(32.14). «Here» is the subject. « There is no sensation of cold », 
i. e., a negation of such a sensation, is the predicate. « Because there 
is fire» is the logical reason. This variety of negation must be applied 
where cold cannot be directly experienced. Otherwise simple negation 
would be sufficient.® Hence it is applied in such cases where fire is 
directly perceived by seeing a characteristic (patch of) colour, but 
cold, because of its remoteness, although present, cannot be felt. 

1 jiurva-apara^upa&Hsta. 

2 avasyati niMnoti = kalpayati, 
drsya-anupeUambhat. 

* upaldbdhih = vidhih^ cp. infray p. 37. 5. 

^ Lit., p. 32. 15. « Because, when it is perceptible, non- perception of the per* 
ceptible is applied ». 
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(32. 1 8). (The hfth formula) consists of the positive perception of 
the effect of something whose presence is incompatible with the pre- 
sence of the fact denied. This gives valid ^ (negative judgments). 

38. The affirmation of an incompatible effect 
is as follows. 

(Thesis). There is here no sensation of 

cold. 

(Reason). Because there is smoke. 

(32.20) . « Here I) is the subject. « There is no sensation of cold», 
i. e., the absence of such sensation, is the predicate. <• Because there is 
smoke » is the logical reason. 

(32. 21) . In those cases where cold could be felt directly, its simple 
negation will give a valid judgment. Where tiro which is incompa- 
tible with such sensation is directly perceptible, (the fourth formula), 
the affirmation of the incompatible, must be resorted to. But when both 
are beyond the range of sense-perception, we can avail ourselves of 
(this fifth method, consisting) in an affirmation of an incompatible effect, 
(i. e., in deducing the absence of something from the absence of 
something else, this second thing representing the result of a cause 
whose presence is incompatible with the presence of the denied fact). 

(33. 1). (This happens, e. g.), in following cases. Sujiposing somebody 
perceives a thick column of .smoke coming out of a room. This allows 
him to infer the |irescnce of a tire capable of removing cold from the 
whole interior of the room. After having inferred the i)resenre of such 
an efficient fire, lie concludes that there is no cold. In this case the 
subject consists of the visible place in the door together with the 
whole interior of the room, as has been noticed before,* because, when 
realizing the predicate* (absence of cold), we must conform (to its 
peculiar character of filling up the whole interior). 

(33.0). The (si.xth formula of a negative reason) consists in the affir- 
mation of a fact which is subordinate to (or less in extension than) 
anoth(*r fact, when the latter is incompatible with the presence of the 
fact denied. An example will be given. 

37. (A negative reason consisting in) the affir- 
mation of something subordinate to an incompa- 
tible fact is as folio w.s. 


1 gamdka. 

2 Cp. above, p. 89. 
® tfidhya-pratiti. 
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(Thesis). The evanescent character, even 
of such things which have an origin, is not 
something constant 

(Reason). Because (their destruction) de- 
pends upon a special cause.^ 

(33. S). Constant is what nece.ssarily, constantly, occurs. «Not con- 
stanto, i. e., the denial of constancy, is the predicate. •< Evanescence » 
is the subject «Even of such things that have an origin » is a quali- 
fication of the subject (The opponents of the Buddhist theory of Uni- 
versal Momentariness maintain that) the impermanent character of 
products, i. e., of things that have a beginning, is not something 
constant. Still stronger are the reasons for denying constant evanescence 
in unproduced (eternal) substances.® That is why the qualification 
«even» (even of things that have an origin") has been added. (33. 10). 


‘ The uext example is apparently chosen with the aim of meeting the objection 
that, if every negation is nothing but a repudiation of imagined visibility, then 
objects and processes which are invisible to ordinary men by their nature, will 
never be liable to this kind of uogation. The objectors maintain non-perception of 
the \nymb\e {ctdrSycL’nnvpalnbdhf), cp. above p. 81 and infra sTTtra II. 48 — 49. Since 
the Buddhists are advocates of Universal Momcutai incss (or destruction) the author 
seems willing to tell his opponcuts crif you wish to repudiate my idea of impercep- 
tible constant destruction, yon can do it only by denying a visible, sensible form of 
constancy, not an invisible, metaphysical one»». Mallavad! says — athnix'am vyd- 
paka-anupalnbdhir driya-Siyiiapdtve prayvjyatey adrSye cety diankydha, op. cit^ 
fol. 64. Rgyal-thsab introduces the example with the follwiug, words, op. cit^ fol. 
SO, ^log-togs dgog-pai-ched-du thaUhai^shyor-ba^smras-par zad-lyi, nes hphans-pa 
nr, dnos-po chos cart, hjig-par-hgyur-ba-phyis-byun-gi rgyu-la bltos-pa-med de, 
hiig-nes yin-pai-phyir ccs-pao; fhahba-Uar rah-rgyud-dpe-la sbyar-na, ras dkar- 
po choH*can... r= Hprafipatti-nirdkarnnartJiarnprasanga-’prayoga-vacana-mdtram, 
niScayaa tu, bhdro dhttrmx, vindSa-hetvantara^anapekaah, vindSa-ntyataivdd iti\ 
yatha*praaangam avata ntra-ud'dharanarn prayufljdnah, patah SuJda (iti) dharmt... 
The nipratipatti alluded to by Bgyal-thsab is evidently the view of the Sankhyus, 
the Naiyayikas and the Mimaipsakas that metaphysical entities and processes are 
onupaJahdhn = adrSya ■= apraiynksa. 

2 All Indian systems, except the Buddhists, assumed the existence of several 
eternal and ubiquitous substances. The early Buddhists postulated the reality of 
three eternal, i. e., unchanging, unproduced, permanent elements {aaarnakria~dhar» 
ma), viz., empty space and two kinds of eternal blank supervening after the total 
extinction of all forces in the Universe. In Mah&yllna they are declared to be 
relative and therefore unreal. The Sautrantikas and YogSearas identified existence 
with constant change (kaanikatvn). 
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A special cause ^ is a cause different from origination,’ e. g., a 
hammer (by whose stroke a jar is destroyed). Evanescence (ac- 
cording to Realists) is dependent upon such a (special cause). 
xBecause it so dcpends» is the logical reason. (33.11). Now, 
(the fact of being) dependent on a special cause is not something 
constant, ’ e. g., the colour of a cloth depends upon a fortuitous pro- 
cess of dyeing which is not constant. Non-constancy is the opposite of 
constancy. (33. 13). Evanescense (interpreted) as the fact of having an 
end, is assumed (by Realists) to depend upon special causes.* They there- 
fore deny its constancy, on the ground of experience, (which teaches) 
that it depends upon special causation, (and this fact of accidental 
causation dispioves constancy), proves the opposite (of constancy).® 


1 hetv-nntara. 

3 The Buddhist theory of Universal Momentariness (ksanikatca)^ converting 
the universe into a kind of cinema, maintains that there is no other cause of de- 
struction than origination, entities disappear as soon as they appear, the moment 
when the jar is broken by a stroke of a hammer does not differ in this respect from 
all preceding moments, since every moment a new or Mother » jar appears, con < 
stant destruction or renovation is inherent in every existence which is really a 
compact series of ever new moments. The realistic opponents of the Buddhists admit 
the duration i»tMyitra) of entities from the moment of their origination up to the 
moment of their destruction by a special cause (hetv-antara). The Siinkbyas establish- 
ed the theory of constant change (ymrtndma-m'tya/a) of Matter. The Buddhist theory 
of Universal Momentariness is once more alluded to below, slltra 111. 11 ff., cp. notes. 

^ Lit., p. 11. M Dependence upon a special cause indeed is contained under 
(vyapia) non-constancy ». 

4 Lit., p. 33. 13. wAnd destruction, being the very essence of the destructible, 
is admitted to be dependent on another cause ». The Tib., p. 75. 11, emphasizes in 
repeating hjig-pa yaFi. According to the realists destruction which they call 
pradhvaif’^n is a reality sut gpneris (bhdva-srarupn =, bhdvantara), ticcordinfi to 
tbe Buddhists it is a name for the thing itself, for the momentary thing, since every 
existence is a flow of discrete moments, bhdvn era vtnaSynti Hi Jertvd vinaSa %iy 
fikhydyate cp. Kamalasila, p 137. 22. This simply means that every duration is 
really a motion and that causal connection exists between moments only, a concep- 
tion of causality which is not unlamiliar to students of Kuropean philosophy.From tbe 
Buddhist standpoint the hetrantarn can be only the preceding moment, (cp. p. 88 
and Tattvas, kHr. 375), but not mudgarddi. Hence, if vindSa is the svabhdta of 
existence, it cannot depend upon a special cause. The passage therefore means «cthe 
things which we, Buddhists, hold to be evanescent every moment by their nature, 
you, realists, assume to possess duration and to be destroyed by special causesn 

5 Lit. p. 3.3. 13 — 14. oAnd destruction whose essence is to possess an imper- 
manent nature is admitted to depend upon another cause. Therefore observing 
dependence upon another cause, (this dependence) being subordinate to what is in- 
compatible [viruddha) with ^constancy), constancy is being negatived v. 
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(33.14). For US ^ (Buddhists) constancy is permanence (eternity), 
non-constancy impermanence.^ Since permanence and imperma- 
nence are (qualities) exclusive of one another, “ it would be a con- 
tradiction to assume their (simultaneous) presence in the same place. 
(33. 15). In such cases, if one of the two contradictory qualities is 
present, the presence of the second must be eo denied.^ (.33. 16). But 

such negation is possible only in regard of an (object) whose percep- 
tibility is hypothetically assumed. Wlien denying the reality (of the 
predicate) we, indeed, must argue in the following manner.® «If the 
fact before us were permanent, we would have some experience of its 
permanent essence,' but no peimanent essence is being experienced, 
therefore it is not permanent ».® (33. 18). It follows that when we deny 
permanence this denial refers to objects of a possible experience. 


1 tha, cp. above text, p. 10. 12. 

2 The argument is that the real thing being one (unus numero)^ cannot possess 
two such contradictory characeristics as origination and destruction nirmnsa era 
hhdvah,,. katham iasya uttarakdlam kdrnndntaraih si'ahhdvdntaram ddhlynte, 
KamalasHa, p. 134. 8. The real thing can be either nitya^ eternal and unchanging 
or anitya ~ ksantka, momentBry — apracyuta-anutpannfi-sthiraikasrahhdrnm nt^ 
tyam dkhydyaic^ prakrty-eka-ksatia-athiti-dharmakam caniVj^am (Anekin taj. 
p. 13). The Realists and the Jainas asbumc a limited duration of some things which 
in that case possess both characteristics of origination and destruction. TheSankhyas 
assume parindma-nityatd. an ever changing substance, the Buddhist — a constant 
change without any substantiality, simple momentary flashes. Since vind^a is the 
name for such a flash, and aOhruvnhhdviri is the same as anttyatva^ the problem 
here alluded to amounts at asking whether anilyaiva is itself nnitya^ a problem 
the solution of which attracted the attention of the Buddhists already in the Katha- 
vatthu, XL vS, just as lu later times they were interested in the problem whether 
Sunyatxa is itself Sunya, cp. my Nirvana, p. 49 IT. 

3 paraspara-parikdrn, cp. below, text p. 69. 20. 

4 fdddtmya-nisedhay lit., «its identity (i. o , its presence in that thing) must 
be denied)). This expression means evidently the same as ekratvdbhdvah or ekdtma- 
katva-virodJmh on p. 70. 11— 12 (text), cp. below the notes on the translatiou of 
that passage. Between vrksa and HwSapdtvay as noted above, p. 73 if., there is no 
tdddtmya-nhedha with regard to the vastu, but between two consecutive moments 
of the same thing there is one. 

3 Lit., p. 83. 17. ((Because the denial of the identy (of the fact constituting 
the predicate, i. e., of permanence) is done thu8)>. 

3 Lit., p. 33. 17. (( If this thing we look upon were eternal, it would appear iu 
its eternal essence (rupa avarupa), but it docs not appear in an etcrnnl 
essence. . The term dnr^nna is used where we would say (v experience », dar- 
Sandt means ((because we know from experience)). Cp the use of that term in the 
Karikri of Dharmakirti quoted in Sarvad, p. 22 (Bombay S. S. ed; incor- 
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(33. 19). Even (supposing we have) a really invisible thing, such 
as, e. g. a ghost, we could deny its identity with some other (visible) 
object, e. g., a jar, only after trying to imagine (for a moment) its 
own visibility.' (We then are doing it in the following manner). «If this 
visible object wore identical with a ghost, we would perceive the ghost, 
but we dont perceive him, therefore it is not a ghost». (33. 21). When 
we intend to deny the identity of a visible real object, say a jar, with 
some other object, (it does not matter whether the latter) be real 
or unreal, amenable to jterception or not, we must begin by hypothe- 
tically assuming its perceptibility, (thus merely can we arrive at the 
judgment i<this is a jar», <>it is not a ghost »).* 

(34. 1) If this is true, then just as we deny the presence of a jar 
only after having (for a moment) imagined it as visible, just the same 
are we doing (when we realize the « otherness » of something according 
to the law of contradiction). Wheresoever we deny the presence of an 
object which is tmthero than the object perceived, we do it only on the 
basis of (a negative judgment, i. e.l non-perception of something 
hypothetically visible." Consequently/ if we interpret) this formula in the 
manner just described, it is (virtually) included in (the tirst formula, 
i. e.,) direct negation of what hypothetically is visible. 

(34.4). (The seventh formula of a negative reason) consists in 
the affirmation of something incompatible with the effect of the de- 
nied fact. An example is given. 

38. Affirmation of something incompatible with 
the effect is as follows — 


rcct reading in the li. I. ed., p. 7), where positive and negative experience (darSana- 
adnriana=at>vaya-rfff'tirfl'a) arc contrasted with logical necessity (niyomo). Here 
drSyamana means an object we look upon, tiHi/n-rufia drSyeta means that we must 
have some real experience of whnt permnnei.ee or eternity is in order to predicate it. 

1 Upon this point, namely that the invisible things in our knowledge are 
nothing but repelled hypothetical visibilities cp. the somewhat parallel argument in 
Husserl’s, Iiogische Untrrsuchungon, II, p. 313 — «Jupiter stelle ich nicht 
anders vor als Bismark . . .» 

3 liit., p. 33. 21—34. 1 tt And the negation of identity is preceded by assuming 
identity with the perceived in a perceived entity, ajar etc. (whether it be the ne- 
gation of identity) of a real or unreal, a perceptible or imperceptible thing » 

3 Lit., p. 34. 1 — 2. « And if it is so, just as we deny (the presence) of ajar after 
having assumed its (possible) per eption on (the basis of) just non-perreption of vi- 
sibility, just so on the (the basis of) that very non-perception of visibility, the 
denial (is made) of every mutually incompatible thing, (the denial of its presence) in 
something else (which would be) perceptible ». 
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(Thesis). There are here no efficient cau- 
ses of cold. 

(Reason). Because there is a fire. 

(34. 7). «Here» is the subject. «Gauses of cold», i. e., causes whose 
efficiency to produce cold has not been arrested, this is the predicate. 
«Because there is a fire» is the reason. (34.8). We can avail ourselves 
of this formula in those cases where neither the causes producing 
cold, nor the cold itself are directly felt. Where cold is felt we will 
use the (second formula), the formula of denying the result (« there 
are here no causes of cold, since there is no cold»), and when its 
causes are amenable to sensation, we will use the formula of a simple 
negative judgment, (the first formula, nthcre arc no causes of cold, 
because we do not perceive them»). 

(34. 10). Consequently this is also a method of deducing non- 
existence. We avail ourselves of it in cases where the observer is 
situated at a distance. He can neither feel the cold, nor perceive the 
causes which would produce cold sensation, but fire, notwithstanding 
the distance, is perceived through its refulgence. 

(34.12). (The eighth formula of a negative judgment) consists in 
affirmation of something incompatible with a 'fact of greater extension 
than the fact denied. An example will be given. 

39. Affirmation of something incompatible 
a fact of greater extension is as follows — 

(Thesis). There is here no sensation 
duced by suow. 

(Reason). Because there is a fire. 

(34. 14). «Here» is the subject. «No sensation of snow)> is the 
predicate. « Because there is a fire» is the reason. This method (of 
proving the absence of snow) is used in cases where neither the fact 
of lesser extension, the snow, nor the fact of greater extension, the 
cold, can be directly experienced, because when they can be experien- 
ced directly, either (the first formula), the simple negation (of snow), 
or (the third formula), the negation of the fact of greater extension 
(i. e. of cold) will be resorted to. (34. 16). Consequently this is like- 
wise a method of deducing non-existence. For a remote observer any 
variety of cold lies beyond the range of sensation, and the sensation 
produced by snow is but a variety of the sensation of cold. Fire, on 
the other hand, owing to its specific refulgence, is seen even at a 
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distance. Hence from the presence of fire the absence of cold in gene- 
ral is deduced, and from it the absence of its variety, the sensation 
produced by snow, is ascertained, because the specific sensation is 
induded in the general one. This method will accordingly be resorted 
to in specific cases. 

(34. 20). (The nineth formula of a negative reason consists in) a 
negation of the causes of the denied fact An example is given. 

40. Negation of causes is as follows. 

(Thesis). There is here no smoke. 

(Reason). Because there is no fire. 

(35.2). "Here II is the subject «No smoke u is the predicate. « Be- 
cause there is no fireu is the reason. This method is used when the 
effect of something, although existent, is not directly perceived. When 
perceptible, we will avail ourselves (for denying it) of the method of 
simple negation of the hypothetically perceptible, (the first formula). 
Consequently this is likewise a method of deducing non-existence. 
(35. 4). (It occurs, e. g., in following eases). Supposing we have a pond 
covered by an extensive sheet of motionless water which in the dim 
twilight in winter time emits vapour. Even if some smoke were present, 
it would not be possible to discern it (in the darkness). Nevertheless 
its presence can be denied through non-perception of its cause. For if 
there were fire, (in a piece of wood) swimming on the water, it would 
be visible through the characteristic refulgence of its flames. (35. 6). 
Even supposing it is not flaming, but lingering in some piece of wood, 
then this fuel being the place where fire is concealed could be visible. 
Thus fire would be in any case visible, either directly or through the 
object in which it is concealed.^ In such cases this formula is applied. 

(35.9). Next comes an example (of the tenth variety) which con- 
sists in affirmation of something incompatible with the cause of the 
denied fact. 

41. The affirmation of a fact incompatible 
ith the causes of something is as follows. 

(Thesis). He betrays no symptoms of cold, 
such as shivering etc. 

(Reason). Because there is an efficient 
fire near him. 


1 adhara-rupena. 
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(35. 12). «He» is the subject. « Shivering », chattering teeth etc. 
are special symptoms produced by cold. They are different from the 
expressions of fear, devotion and other (emotions), therefore they are 
called special symptoms. Their absence is predicated. An efficient fire 
is a fire which is distinguished from other fires by its capacity of 
removing cold. For there are fires which are not capable of that, as 
e. g., the fire of a lamp. In order to set aside such fire, a qualification 
has been introduced, oa proximate good^ fireu. Its presence is the 
logical reason. 

(35. 16). This formula is applied in those cases where cold, although 
existent, cannot be directly felt, and its symptoms, like a shivering 
produced by it, can neither be seen. When these symptoms can be percep- 
tible, direct negation of the hypothetically visible (the first formula) is 
used. When cold can be directly felt, the negation of the cause is 
applied. Consequently this is also a method of deducing non-existence. 
(35. 19). Indeed, fire is perceived at a distance owing to its specific 
refulgence when neither the cold can be felt nor the shivering observed 
directly. Therefore their absence is deduced (indirectly), from seeing (a 
fire) which is incompatible with their cause. In such cases this formula 
is used. 

(35.21). (The eleventh formula of negation consists) in affirmation 
of an effect of something which is incompatible with the cause of the 
fact denied. An example is given. 

42. Affirmation of an effect of something in- 
compatible with the cause is as follows. 

(T li e s i s). In this ]> 1 a c e nobody o .x h i b i t s 
symptoms of cold, such as shivering etc., 
(Reason). Because there is smoke. 

(36.3). "This place" is the subject. It is devoid of men exhibiting 
shivering and other symptoms of cold, this is predicated. "Because 
there is smoke" this is the reason. When the .shivering can be obser- 
ved, we use direct non-perception, (the first formula). When the cause, 
the sensation of cold, can be directly felt, we use (the nineth formula), 
the formula of non-perception of the cause. When the fire is percep- 
tible, we use (the tenth formula), the formula of the perception of 
the thing incompatible with the cause. But when all the three cannot 
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be directly perceived, we use the present formula. Hence, this is also 
a way of establishing non-existence. 

(36. 7). This formula is a suitable means of cognition in those cases, 
when neither the hre nor the cold nor the shivering can be directly 
perceived by a remote observer, but smokj is perceived directly. Such 
smoke is here meant which points to a fire capable of extinguishing 
the cold in that place. If fire in general is inferred from the presence 
of some smoke in general, then neither the absence of cold nor the 
absence of shivering can be ascertained. Thus it must be borne in mind 
that the rea'5on does not consist in the mere presence of some smoke 
in general. 

§ 8. The importance op the formulae op negation. 

(36. 12). If there is only one reason, (i. e., one logical process) of 
negation, how is it that we have enumerated eleven (different) reasons 
from which non-existence can be deduced? 

43. All these ten formulae of a negative judg- 
ment, beginning from the second, arc (virtually) 
included (in the first), the (direct) non-perception 
of tlie existence of something. 

These, i. e., the formulae of negation. The word « these » points to 
the formulae which have just been specified. How many of tliem are 
meant? The non-perception of the result (the second formula) and the 
following ones. Three or four or how many out of their number are 
meant? Ho says, ten. Are the ten examples alone meant? He says, 
all. (36. IS). The following is meant. Although not mentioned, but 
similar to those which are mentioned, are all (the cases of nega- 
tion). Thus it is that since tlic word nten» comprises all tlie adduced 
examples, their totality is suggested (through this word aloue, 
the word »all» becomes superfluous). However, since the totality of 
the quoted examples is already suggested by the word <'ten», 
the additional word <iall» refers (to another totality), the totality 
of the cases similar to the examples.^ They are identical with simple 

1 This Buporiliious remark is probably directed agxiiist Viuitadeva who has, 
quite naturally, interpreted the word «all» as raeaning that all the ten varieties of 
negation, without any exception, can be reduced to one fundamental formula, the 
first one, cp. p. 78. 16. As usual, Dbarmottara seizes every possible subtle occasion 
to find fault w*ith Yinitadeva. 


7 * 
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negation, and therefore included in it, i. e., their essence is direct 
negation.^ 

(37. 1). However there is a difference between the formula of direct 
negation (the first formula) and the foimulae of non-perception of the 
result, (i. e., the second) and other formulae. Therefore how can they 
be included in the former? He says, 

44. Indirectly. There is a difference of formu- 
lation, (a fact is denied indirectly) through affir- 
mation or negation of something else. 

(37. 4). Although there is a difference of formula, i. e., of verbal 
expression, nevertheless they are included. How is this different formu- 
lation to be understood? (Our author) says, through affirmation and 
(negation of something else). In the (fourth formula), the formula of 
affirmation of something incompatible with the existence of the object 
denied, we have, e. g., a positive cognition, or affirmation,^ of something 
different from the denied object. In (the second formula), the formula 
of non-perceived result and similar formulae, we have a negation (of 
something different from the object which it is intended to negate). 
(37. 6). Thus by affirmation of another, (i. e., of an incompatible) fact, 
and by negation of another, (i. e., of a connected) fact, the formulae 
are different. 

(37. 7). If in different formulae some connected facts are either 
affirmed or denied, how is it that they are included? He says: in- 
directly, i. e., mediately. (37. 8). The following is meant. These (ten) 
formulae do not directly express a negation of imagined visibility, 
but they express an affirmation or a negation of something else, 
and this invariably leads* to simple negation of the hypothetically 
visible. Therefore, they are included in simple negation not directly, 
but mediately. 

(37.11). Now, if the difference is one of verbal expression, this 
should be discussed under the head of inference "for others » (or syllo- 
gism)? Difference of formulation is, indeed, difference of verbal expres- 
sion. But speech (is not internal inference or judgment, it) is external 


> Lit., p. 36. 21 — 22. vThey go through identity into inclusion in the non- 
cognition of own-existence, this means that they possess own-existence of non- 
cognition of own-ezisteuce ». 
a upalabdhi ■= vidhi. 

3 avyahhiedrin. 
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inference (or syllogism). In answer to this question (the author) 
says, 

45. The formulae have been specified under 
the head of internal inference, because by their 
repeated consideration the distinct conception 
of what a negative judgment* represents inter- 
nally (as a process of thought) becomes thus 
also clear to the (scrutinizing individual) himself. 

(37.15). Formulae are scientific constructions. The repeated oc- 
currence of their cognition, again and again, also leads the cognizing 
individual himself to a right conception of what limitation or nega- 
tion is, in the way which has been analysed just above.* (37.17). 
The meaning is the following one. By a study® (of these different) 
formulae we ourselves also in the way thus (indicated) arrive at 
understanding (what negation really means). * Therefore, since 
vthe study) of the different formulae (does not exclusively serve the 
]npcK- of communicating knowledge to others, but) since it also 
serves the purpose of our own analysis® of them, they have been con- 
sidered (in the chapter) devoted to internal inference (or inferential 
judgment). On the contrary (the methods) which are exclusively used 
to communicate with others will be necessarily examined (in the last 
chapter), as a verbal expression of inferences,® (not as a process of 
thought). 


1 vyaraccheda is properly limitation, contrast or distinction, but here it is 
explained, p. 37. 17, as =pratisedha. 

2 Lit., p. 37. 15-17. « Consideration of the formulae etc. Of the formnlae 
which have been constructed lu science {^ditra) the consideration, the knowledge. 
Its repetition, its reoccurrence again and again. Therefore, for (this) reason. Also 
for himself, i. c , also for the cognizer himself. Thus, in the aboye mentioned manner. 
Of the contrast (vyavaccheda), of negation, the distinct knowledge {praitti) arises. 
The word Hi in the sense of y therefore o. 

3 ahhydsa, 

4 i. e., that it means a contrasting!) (vyavaccheda)^ Bxid since a contrast is invol- 
yed in every act of definite cognition, negation is inherent in every clear thought. 
About the importance of pariecheda and vyavaccheda in cognition cp. below, text 
p. 69. 22 if. and TStparyat., p. 92. 15 ff. 

pratipatti. 

* pararthdnumdna, as stated below, text p. 40, is not an inference, but only 
ist formulation. 
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§ 9. Negation founded on sensible experience. 

(37.21). However, it may be questioned, how are these formulae 
all implied in the (first one), in the negation of a (hypothetically) 
visible object? Indeed, in such formulae as, c. g., the (fifth) which 
represents the non perception of a result, the presence of causes is 
denied which are anything but perceptible, because in cases when 
something that might be perceptible is denied, we are obliged 
to use the formula of direct negation. If such be the case, their denial, 
(it would seem), is not made on the basis of an imputed percepti- 
bility?^ 

The answer is as follows. 

46. Negation is the process through which 
either the absence of something or some prac- 
tical application of the idea of an absent thing 
is deduced. Whether the facts be denied by way 
of an affirmation of something incompatible with 
them or through the negation of their causes 
etc., everywhere negation, on analysis, refers to 
possibilities of sensation.® 

(38.4). Absence and its application (arc here mentioned, because 
in the first formula), in direct negation, the deduction refers to the 
practical application (of the idea of an absent thing, of a non-Ens, 
as produced by sense pen eption), in the remaining formulae the absence 
(of the denied facts) is itself deduced. The negative cognition on 
which both are founded (always refers to sensations actual oi- pos- 
sible). 

(38. C). All the formulae of negative deduction reduce to the for- 
mula of direct negation, because whatsoever be the facts denied in 


1 Lit., p. 37. 21 — 23. « Ad( 1 how is it that there is negation of just impercep- 
tible causes etc. in non-cognition of effect etc.^ since there is the consequence of 
the formula of non-cognition of own-existence in the negation of the perceptible, 
and, if it is so, there is no negation of them from non-cognition of the perceptible, 
therefore how are these formulae included in non-cognition of the perceptible ?». 

2 Lit., p. 38. 1 — 3. f(And everywhere in this non-cognition which establishes 
non-existence and the application of non-existence, (the things) whose negation is 
expressed through cognition of the incompatible with own-existence etc., and 
through the cognition of causes etc., their cognition and non-cognition must be 
understood exclusively as of (things) reached by the essence of (sense-) perceptions. 
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all of them, they arc all sen^Uia^^ i. e., objects susceptible of sense- 
perception.® 

(38. 7). How is it proved that they are all seusibilia? They are all 
sensibilia because in all these formulae there is either affirmation of 
the contradicting counterpart of the denied fact or the denial of its 
cause etc., (and the laws of Contradiction and Causation refer to sensi- 
bilia only).® 

(38. 10) . To be sure, negation is expressed in them either by the 
affirmation of something essentially incompatible (with the fact denied) 
etc. or by the negation of its cause etc. But nevertheless, does it fol- 
low that negation refers to sensibilia only? 

(38. 11) . They refer to sensibilia only for the following reason. In 
order to establish the subalternation of two facts or their causal rela- 
tion, and in order to know what will contradict these relations, we 
necessarily must have had some experience of them, i. e., we must have 
had some perception of their presence and some experience of their 
absence, preceded by a perception of their presence.® Objects which 
have been alternately perceived and not perceived are necessarily per- 
ceptible. 

(38. 14). Consequently when incompatible and other facts arc being 
denied either by the way of an affirmation of their correlative part 
or by an elimination of their causes etc., wc must know that this 
refers to sensibilia only, to such objects whose presence and absence 
have been alternately observed.'* 


1 drSya. The term sensibilia as contrasted with sense-data we borrow from 
B Ilussel, ]M\slicism, p. 152. 

^ upaiahdJii lalsana-prapta, 

3 It is iiiterohting to compare on this topic the view of Herbert Spencer 
(apud Stuart .Mill, Logic ^ 1, p. S22) — «the negative mode cannot occur without 
excluding a correlative mode: the antithesis of positire and negative being, indeed, is 
merely an eiprcssion of this experience ». According to the Buddhists the concrete 
content of every single case of contradiction, as of causality, is provided by expe- 
rience, the causal laws have an application to sensibilia only, but whether the laws 
themselves are mere generalizations from experience is another question, cp. p. 
Gi), 1 1 (text). 

4 Lit., 5 — 15. « And everywhere. The word ca is used in the sense of « beca- 
use)). Because everywhere, in non-perception of what (facts) the negation is express- 
ed, of them the negation (refers to objects) reached by the conditions of cognition of 
the perceptible, therefore it is included in non-perception of the visible. AYby is it 
that this (refers) only to perceptibles? He says, own-existence etc. Here also the word 
ca has the meaning of cause. (38. 8). Because negation is expressed by affirmation 
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1^38. 15). Thus a series of questions have been raised (and answered) 
conjointly. Since such and such are the answers, the corresponding 
objections are discarded. Therefore these answers have been arrayed 
together. 

(38. 18). Further, why is it that (the existence of both) a positive 
and a negative sense-perception must be assumed whenever the denial 
of an incompatible fact or of a (cause or effect) is made. 

47. Because (the laws of) Contradiction and 
Causality do not extend their sway over other 
(i.e., over metaphysical) objects.® 

(38. 20). Objects diflFerent from those which (alternately) are per- 
ceived and non-perceived are (metaphysical) objects which are never 


of those (facts) amoog whom the essentially incompatible is the first, and by non- 
perception of those (facts) among whom the cause is the first, therefore negation is 
only of the perceptibles. This is meant. (38. 10). If, to be sure, negation is expressed 
by affirmation of the essentially incompatible etc., and by non-perception of the 
cause etc., nevertheless why is negation of perceptibles only? Cognition etc. Here 
also the word ca means the cause. Since the contradictories are known as being 
inclusive and included, as being cause and effect, just necessarily their perception 
and non-perception preceded by perception must be understood. Those that possess 
both, perception and non-perception, are necessarily perceptibles. (36. 14). Therefore 
by perception of the essentially incompatible etc. and by non-perception of the 
cause etc., the negation being made of the incompatibles etc. as possessing percep- 
tion and non-perception, must be considered as being made of perceptibles only ». — 
The interpertation of the three ca’s as « because », and the coordination of the 
three different questions seems artificial. Yinltadeva has nothing of the sort. 
Mallavadi does not comment upon this passage. 

1 Lit, p. 38. 15—17. ({Because many objections have been gone through, the 
word ca which has here the meaning of collecting the answers together has the 
meaning of « because », (therefore) ((because we have such and such answers, 
therefore such and such objections are not rights, this is the meaning of ca». 

2 In the text of sutra 47 the word ahhava must be inserted before €uiddhehf 
cp. Tib. This nbhdva is interpreted as abhdvaS ca vydpyasya vydpakaaya ahhdve. 
The Tib., p. 88. 1, has no equivalent for vydpyasya. This word ahhava would thus 
refer to the fourth formula, the vydpaka-anupcUabdhiy cp. sutra II. 34; but Yinl- 
tadeva, p. 82. 10 ff., divides virodha-ldryakdrarM-bhdvdbhdvau and explains it as 
vtrodhasga bhdvaS ca abhdvaS ca^ kdryakaranatvasya bhavaS ca abhavaS ca. This 
explanation seems preferable, since the vydpaka-anupalabdhi can be regarded as 
included in virodha. The lit. translation of the sutra, as understood by Dh., is— «be- 
cauee Contradiction, Causality and Snbalternation of others are not established »; 
as understood by Y., it is— « because the existence and non-existence of Contradic- 
tion and Causality of others is not established)). Dh.’s interpretation seems artifi- 
cial and is probably due to his polemical zeal. 
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perceived. Their contradiction with something else, their causal relation 
(to something else), their subalternation ^ it is impossible (to imagine). 
Therefore it is impossible to ascertain what is it they contradict, and 
what are they causally related to.^ For this reason contradicting facts 
(causes and effects) are fit to be denied only after their observation 
has been recurrent^ Therefore, since the impossibility of contradiction 
or of causal relation is established, the incompatible facts can be denied 
only when they refer to objects which alternately are perceived and non- 
perceived. Those which are open to both (perception and non-per- 
ception are called sensibilia), they are necessarily capable of being 
experienced. Therefore, negation refers only to objects of possible 
experience.* (39. 1). The following is the meaning. Contradiction, Causa- 
lity, Subaltemation are necessarily based upon negative jud- 
gments, (upon non perception of sensibilia). (39. 2). Contradiction is 
realized when on the presence’’ of one term we distinctly cognize the 
absence of the other. Causal relation is established when the fact which 
we accept as the result is absent, if another fact which we accept as 
cause is also absent. Subaltemation is established when it is precisely 
known that on the absence of the term which is admitted to possess 
greater extension the less extensive term is definitely absent. 
We must indeed be alive to the fact that the extension (and 
comprehension of our concepts) are founded on Negation. The (compa- 
rative) extension (of the terms tree and Asoka) is fixed when we know 
that, if on a certain place there are no trees, there are also no 
Asokas. (39. 6). The knowledge of the absence of something is always pro- 
duced only by the repudiation of an imagined presence. (39. 7). Therefore, 
if we remember (some cases) of Contradiction, of Causality or of different 
extension, we needs must have in our memory some negative experi- 
ence. (Negation is) the foundation of our concept of non-existence 
which is underlying® our knowledge oi (the laws) of Contradiction, of 

1 Lit., p. 38.21. « And absence of the contained (the term of lesser extension) 
when there is absence of the container (the term of greater extension)*. 

a Lit., p. 38. 22. <1 Therefore, for the cause of non-establishment of the contra- 
dicting, of the relation of cause and effect and of non-existence (of the subaltern)') 
(according to Dh.). The real meaning is probably (because the absence of the con- 
tradicting and of causal relation is not established a. 

s Lit, p. 38. 22. «Can be negatived contradicting (facts) etc. only when they 
possess perception and non-perception ». 

* drSyanam eva. 

■'> tamniUhi in the sense of presence (not nearness as in sutra I. 13). 

« visaya. 
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Causality and of Subalternation. (39. 9). If we do not have in our me- 
mory some negative experience,* we will not remember contradiction 
and other (relations), and then, in that case, the non-existence of a 
fact* would not follow from the affirmation of an incompatible fact 
or from the negation (of its cause) etc. Since the negative experience 
which we have had at the time when we first became aware of the 
fact of incompatibility or (of a causal relation) must necessarily be 
remembered, (it is dear) that a negative cognition is founded exlusi- 
vely on such (a repudiation of imagined visibility). (39.11). Thus, 
although the negative experience is not occurring at present, it did 
occur at the time when the incompatibility of the facts and their other 
relations have been first apprehended. Its presence in our memory is 
the real foundation of our negative judgments.* (39. 13). The negation 
of the result, (i. e., the second) and following formulae, differ from the 
(first) formula, the direct repudiation of an imagined presence, in that 
they deduce the absence of something from a past negative experience,* 
but since, by the affirmation of the presence of an incompatible fact 
or by the negation of the presence of the cause, they implicitely refer * 
to a negative experience, therefore (in these cases also) negation^ is 
based just on such a repudiation of an (imagined) presence which 
occurred at another time, but is nevertheless present in memory, and 
therefore these formulae are (virtually) included in the (first) formula 
of sensible negation. Thus it is clear that the whole (of the preceding 
discussion) proves that the ten formulae of negation are at the bottom ® 
nothing but negative experiences of sensibilia. 


§ 10. The value of negation in metaphysics. 

(39. 1 8). Negation which has been here analysed (as reducing to a 
negative experience of sensibilia) is a valid cognition of the absence 


2 driya^ariupdlahdhi. 

3 itara-abhava. 

4 abhdva-pratipatti. 

5 Lit., p. 89. 13 — 14. aTherefore — there is no perception of the visible now — 
thus by proving non-existence the formulae of non-perception of a result etc. differ 
from the formula of non-perception of the visible ». 

^ dksipta. 

7 abhdva^pratipatii, 

3 pdramparyena. 
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(of the denied objects) and (a source of the corresponding) purposive 
actions. ^ Now, what may be the essence and what the function of a 
negation of non-senstbilia'i ’ 

48. Negation of objects inaccessible (to expe- 
rience) is the source of problematic reasoning, 
since its essence is exclusive of both direct and 
indirect knowledge. 

(39.21). An object can be inaccessible in three respects, in time, 
in space and in essence. Negation regarding such objects is a source 
of problematic reasoning.” What is the essence of such reasoning? 
It is repudiation of both diicct and indirect knowledge.* This means 
that they are not (knowledge at all, because) the essence (of know- 
ledge is to be an assertory) relation between cognition and its 
object.® 

(40.1). However, cognition® proves the existence of the cognized, 
•therefore it would be only natural to expect that absence of cognition 
would be a proof of the absence of the cognized?’ (This question) is 
now answered. 

49. When there are a 1 1 o g (i t h e r no means of 
cognition, the non-existence of the object can- 
not be established. 

(40.4). When a cause is absent the result does not occur and 
when a fact of wider extension is absent, its subordinate fact is 
likewise absent. But knowledge is neither the cause nor the extensive 
fact, in regard of the object of cognition. Therefore, when both the 
ways of cognition (the direct and the indirect one) are excluded,® this 


* nbhdva-i'ynrnhdru 

2 adr.sya, i. c'., objects unimaKinable us preseut to the senses. 
samSaya-hetif, i. c., doubtful reasons or lum-judgmcnts. 

* prntynksa-anumdna 

^ i ildna-j ileya - svabhdva . 
pramdna, 

"• This was the opinion of the Naiyayikas and of European science up to the 
time of S iff wart. 

^ It is clear from this passage \h?XvipTakTsta—trihhir vipraJearsair vij)rQkrsta= 
de^a’hdla-suibhdva-viprakrsta refers to metaphysical entities which a^retotpso de- 
clared to be uncognizable by iheir uaiUTQ ^na jfldna-jfieya-svahhuva^ they are 
uncognizable neither by seiise-perception=attndnya, nor by inference =pratyaksa- 
anumdna-nii rttidaksano. cp. Kamalaslla, p. 476. H. The einmple of such a meta- 
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does not prove the non-existence of the object, and since (this absence 
of knowledge) proves nothing, the negation of the non-imaginable* is 
the source of problematic reasoning, not of (assertory) judgments. ^ 

(40. 7). But on the other hand it is only right to maincain that 
the existence of a (suitable) source of knowledge proves the existence 
of the correspondent object. A right cognition * is the product of its 
object. A product cannot possibly exist without a cause. But causes do 
not necessarily carry their results. Therefore the existence of right 
knowledge proves the existence of real objects, but absence of know- 
ledge cannot prove the non-existence of (the corresponding) 
object 

End of the second chapter of the Short 
Treatise of Logic. 


pbTsical, declared to be uncognizable entity, as is dear from I'utra III, 97, is an 
Omniscient absolute Being, a Buddha. This agrees with the views of Dharmaklrti 
as expressed in other contexts, cp., e. g., the concluding passage of Santanunta- 
rasiddhi. Such entities are also characterized as anupalahdhi-laksann-prupta 
(II. 28), svabharM-vi.fesa-rahita, p. 23. 9, 28. 8, and aHrSya, p. 39. 18. In regard of 
such entities no judgments, no deductions wliicli would possess logical necessity 
{niSeaya) are possible. A negative judgment in regard of them is possible only by 
tadatmya-niiedha, i. e., by assuming fur them a kind of visibility for a moment, as 
explained under sutra II. 37. 
s adrSya, the non-sensible. 

3 nUcaya-hetu, the reason of an inferential Judgment. A problematic judgment 
from the Indian point of view, is a coatradictio in adjeelo, a judgment is a verdict, 
the solution of a problem, ns long as there is no solution, there is no judgment 
(niScaya = adhyavosaya). 

* pramSna, in the sense of prama. 



CHAPTER III. 


SYLLOGISM. 

§ 1. Definition and varieties. 

(41.1). Between the two classes of inference, (internal) « for oneself »> 
and (verbal) «for others »», the first has been explained. The (author) now 
proceeds to explain the second. 

1. Inference «for others*) (or syllogism) con- 
sists in communicating the three aspects of the 
logical mark (to others). 

(41.3). Communicating the three aspects of the logical mark, 
i. e., (the logical mark appears here also in) three aspects^ which 


1 The three aspects arc those mentioned in ch. II, sutra 5 — 7. Its first aspect 
ril. 5) corresponds to the minor premise {palcsa~dharmatva\ its second aspect 
(II. 6) — to the major (anrayo), and its third aspect (II. 7)-— to the contraposition 
of the major premise. It will be noticed that, although the tree aspects of the logi- 
cal mark are the same in internal inference and in syllogism, their order is diffe- 
rent. Inference starts with the minor premise and ascends to a generalization cor- 
roborated by examples, it looks more like a process of Induction. Syllogism, on the 
other hand, starts with a general statement in the major premise, whether positive 
or negative, and then proceeds to its application in a particular case. It represents 
Deduction, although the examples are always mentioned as a reference to the in- 
ductive process by which the major premise has been established. In the third 
posthumous edition of his moniimental work on Logik, the late Prof. B. Erdman 
has decided to reverse the traditional order of the premises in all syllogisms, 
because the traditional order of beginning with the major premise is in contradic- 
tion with (Tthe real connexion of the premises in the living process of formulated 
thought)) (p. 614). The Indian inference when treated as a process of thought also 
starts with the minor premise {anumeyc sattiam lingapya) and proceeds to a gene- 
ralization of similar eases (sapakse eva saitvam — anvaya = vydpii). But when syl- 
logism is regarded as a method of proving a thesis in a controversy, the exposition 
begins with the universal proposition or mnjor premise and the minor premise 
occupies the second place. 
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are called (respectively) direct concomitance' (or major premise 
expressed positively), its contraposition (or the same premise expressed 
negatively) * and (the minor premise or) the fact of the presense of the 
mark in the subject (of the inference, i. e., the fact that the subject of 
the inference is characterized by the logical mark).* (41. 4). The logical 


1 anvaya^ e. g., « wherever there is smoke, there is fire or (cwhatsoewer is a 
product is oon-eternal j», it corresponds to the major premise of the first figure of 
Aristotle. 

2 vyatireka^ means that subject and predicate, or the middle and major terms, 
exchange their places and change quality at the same time, it is a conversion of 
the negations of both the subject and predicate of the major premise, e. g., « where- 
soever there is no fire, neither is there smoke », or « whatsoever is eternal, (i. e., 
not non-eternal) is not a product ». Although one of the premises, the judgments 
« there is no smokes and ait is not a product» are negative, the inference itself will 
not, according to the Indian view, be a negative process of cognition, because the 
conclusion is positive, e. g. — 

Major premise. Wheresoever there is no fire, neither is there smoke. 

Minor premise. But there is here smoke. 

Conclusion. Hence there is here fire. 

The conclusion, and therefore the inference, i. e., the inferred cognition of 
some reality, is exactly the same as when the major premise was not contraposed. 
Under a negative syllogism, or negative inferred cognition, something quite diffe- 
rent is understood, as has been explained above, ch. II, p. 77 ff. and will be exem- 
plified below, ch. Ill, p. Butra 9 ff 

^ paksa-dUarmaivfi not correspond to Aristotle’s minor premise exactly, 
for it not only ascertains the presence of the middle upon the minor, but it refers 
to such a middle term whose invariable concomitance with the major has already 
been ascertained in the foregoing major premise, e. g., « there is here that very 
smoke which is known to be invariably concomitant with fire». Therefore there is 
practically no need of expressing the thesis and the conclusion in separate sentences, 
they are both understood without being explicitely stated, cp. below, sfitra III. 86 ff. 
The syllogism of the Naiynyikas counts five members, because both the thesis (pro - 
= paksa) and the conclusion {nigamana ~ sddhya), although they are equiva- 
lents, appear as separate propositions, and the minor premise appears twice, once 
in the ascending process of Induction and once in the descending process of De- 
duction, e. g., 1) the mountain has fire, 2) because it has smoke, 3) just as in the 
kitchen etc. smoke is always concomitant with fire, 4) this very smoke is present on 
the mountain, 5) the mountain has fire. The Indian syllogism is thus the verbal 
expression of the normal type of ratiocination which is always inductive and deduc- 
tive, cp. J. S. Mill, Logic^, 1. 228 ff. Dignaga in his reform has dropped thesis 
conclusion and the double appearance of the minor premise. Thus the Buddhist 
syllogism reduces to two members since the major and its contraposition express 
exactly the same thing. It consists of a general statement and of its application to a 
given particular case. The general statement is always followed by examples, positive 
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mark possesses these three aspects and they are being expressed, (i. e., 
communicated). Expression is (an expedient) through which some thing 
is being expressed or communicated. (41. 5). And what is this (expedient)? 
Propositions.^ Indeed the three aspects of the logical mark are com- 
municated to others by propositions. Therefore it is called n inference 
for others*). 

(41.7). An objection is raised. Has not inference been defined as 
(a variety) of knowledge, (viz. as indirect cognition)? How is it then 
that it is now said to consist of propositions? The (author) answers, — 
(propositions are given the name of an inference) — 

2. Metaphorically, (by naming) the cause instead 
•of the effect 

(41. 10). When the threefold logical mark has been expressed (in 
propositions, the person to whom it has been communicated) retains 
them in memory, and his memory produces nn inference (in him). Of 
this inference the propositions expressing the logical mark are the 
indirect* cause (through his memory). Thus the propositions are the 
cause and the inference the result, there is a metaphor, an imputation 
of the latter u])on the former. (41. 12). By dint of such a metaphor 
propositions are called inference, (whereas they really are its) cause. 
This means that they are an inference metaphorically, not in the 
literal® application of the term. (41.13). Nor should it be supposed 
that whatsoever is capable of being indirectly indicated by the word 


and negative, wliicb correspond to the part performed in modern European logic by 
Induction. Tims tbo full form of the Buddhist syllogism will be represented in the 
following example, 

1) Major premise. Wheresoever there is smoke there is also fire, e. g., in the 
kitchen where both are present, or in water whore there is no smoke, becaus there 
can be no tire. 

2) Minor premise and conclusion combined. There is here such a smoke indi- 
cating the presence of fire. 

The ultimate result is an inferred Judgment (niSeaya -= adhyavasaya), i. e., 
a reference of a mental construction to a point- instant of external reality {svala- 
I'saiia ^ paramdriha^mt). 

1 vnenna. We sec that the question which has been so long debated in Euro- 
pean, especially in Phiglish, logic, viz. the question whether logic is concerned with 
judgments or with propositions, is here clearly solved by a distinction between what 
is the part of a tliought-process and what the part of its verbal expression. 

2 paramparayd. 

^ mul’hya. 
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inference will be here discussed. (41. 14). On the contrary, the aim 
being to explain what inference is, its essence should be elicited, and 
its cause found ouU This cause is the three -aspected logical mark, 
(the middle term and its concomitance) which produce inference either 
when cognized directly or when communicated by another (42. 1). 
Therefore both the essence of the logical mark and the words by which 
it is communicated must be elucidated. The first has been done (in the 
preceding chapter), the second will be done now. (42. 3). Hence, the full 
meaning* is the following one. Our Master (DignSga) has given the 
name of inference to propositions,* in order to suggest that (the 
methods of) expressing inference must necessarily be discussed. 

(42.5). The varieties of this kind of inference <ifor others are 
now given. 

3. It is twofold. 

(42.7) . i<It» means syllogism.® It is « twofold », i. e., it has two 
varieties. 

(42. 8) . Why has it two varieties? 

4. Because it is differently formulated. 

(42. 10), Difference of formulation is difference in the expressive 
force of words. Formulation,® or expression, means (the capacity of 
words) to express a meaning. (The verbal formulation) of an inference 
is divided into two varieties according to a difference in the expressive 
force of the words, (they can express the same meaning differently). 

(42. 1 2). In order to show this difference, produced by the method 
of expression, the (author) says. 


1 Lit. f( Because the essence (avarupa) of inference must be explained, its cause 
should be explained a. 

2 paramartha. 

3 Sabda, it is reckoned in the majority of schools as a separate source of 
knowledge including Scripture. 

4 It would have been more precise to call it an inference a in others sc. in 
the hearers, cp. text p. 41. 10. 

5 pardrtha^anumdna. 

^ prayoga has the meaning of a formula, or mode of a certain syllogistic figure, 
cp. p. 37. 15 (text); here and above, p. 30. 15, it is identified with abhidha or Sakti, 
i. e., the direct expressive force of words is compared with their capacity of indirect 
suggestions (laksand, vyakti). The two methods of inference are here ascribed to a 
difference in the direct meaning {abhidhdna-vydpdra) of the propositions composing 
a syllogism. 
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5. (Method) of Agreement and (method) of Dif- 
ference. 

(42. 14). To agree means to possess the same attribute. The (cor- 
responding) condition is agreement To disagree means to possess a 
different attribute. Difference is the condition of one who possesses attri- 
butes which do not agree. (42. 15). When there is an agreement, produced 
by (the common possession of) the logical reason (middle term), bet- 
ween the subject^ of the conclusion and the similar cases* (from 
which the positive form of the general proposition is drawn by induc- 
tion), we call it Agreement. But when there is a contrast, produced by 
the logical mark, (between the subject and the examples, i. e., when 
the examples are negative), we call it the method of Difference. 

(42.16). Out of these two (methods, the method of Agreement) 
consists in propositions proving* this agreement (directly), as e. g. — 

(Major premise). (All) products * are impermanent 

(Example). Just as a jar (etc.). 

(Minor premise). The sounds of speech are such 
products. 

(Conclusion. They are impermanent). 

(42.18) . The directly expressed meaning is here the agreement 
between the subject of the inference (or minor term) and the similar cases * 
(the jars etc.), an agreement on behalf of the fact that both are pro- 
ducts. 

(42. 19) . But when the (prima facie) expressed meaning is disagree- 
ment, we call it (the method) of Difference, as e. g. — 


> sSdhya-dharmin. 

s dfstSwta-dharmin; the agreement is, more precisely, between two sabstratoms 
(dharmin) upon which concmnitant qualities (dhartna) have been superimposed by 
constructive thought. 

3 tSdhaHa-vSkya, or simply vakya, is the term more closely corresponding to 
our syllogism, as a complex of propositions proving something; when the method of 
agreement is nsed, the analogy, between the given case and those cases from which 
generalization is drawn, is expressed directly {abhicffteya), the prima-fiicie meaning 
is agreement. When the method of difference is resorted to, the prima/octc meaning 
is divergence, the examples are negative, but the result is the same. 

* krtdka corresponds to what in HinaySna is called tamhrta or saijufiSra, 
e. g., in anitySh sane nuffskSrSh. 

s Lit, (between the two possessors (dhominoA) of the similar and of the 
inferred qnalitiess. 


8 
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(Major premise). Eternal entities are known not to be 
products. 

(Example). As e. g., Space.^ 

(Minor premise). But the sounds of speech are a product. 

(Conclusion. They are impermanent). 

(42. 20). These (propositions) express (prima fade) a divergence 
between the sounds of speech, the subject of the conclusion, and Space, 
the example. The divergence is produced by the fact that the one is 
and the other is not a product^ 

(42.22). If the (prima facie) meaning expressed in both these 
syllogisms is different, how are we to understand that (the conclusion 
is not different, i. c., that) they express the same logical (connection) 
in its threefold aspect? 


^ Space (dkdia) is a reality (vasiu or dharma) only in Hinay&ua where 
it is entered into the catalogue of Entia as osamsJerta-dharma Xi 1 along with 
nirodha or Nirvana which in these Buddhistic schools represents a lifeless reality. 
The Mahaylnistic schools and the intermediate school of the SautrSintikas did not 
admit the reality of eternal, unchanging {asamJerta) elements, because they did 
not fit in their definition of reality. But although unreal, Space could be used as a 
negative example to confirm a universal major premise. For negative examples the 
rule is laid down that vastv avastu rd vaidharmya-drstdnta isyaie, cp. text, 
p. 87. S. In the Brahmanical systems akaSa means Cosmical Ether, it is either one 
and indivisible or atomic and entering in the composition of material bodies. 

3 The Methods of Agreement and Difference have been established by J.S.Mill 
in European Logic as methods of experimental inquiry. They are treated under the 
same heading by Sigwart, op. cit. 11.477 ff. But A. Bain, Logic^, 11.51, calls 
the Method of Agreement — nthe universal or fundamental mode of proof for all 
connections whatever... for all kinds of conjunctions ». The same, no doubt, applies 
to its corollary, the Method of Difference. It is in this generalized function that we 
meet both methods in Indian Logic. They are used not only for singling out the 
cause of an event, but also for establishing the limits of every notion. Since those 
methods are methods of Induction, it i.s clear that Indian Logic, especially its 
Buddhist variety, considers every process by which anything is inferred as consisting 
of an Induction followed by a Deduction. This is, according to J. S. Mill, op. ctf., 
1.232, the «( universal type of the reasoning process » which cris always susceptible 
of the form, and most be thrown into it when assurance of scientific accuracy is 
needed and desired j>. The methods of Concomitant Variations 
bheditva or tadrvikdra-vikdritva) and of Residues (&esdnumdna) are very often 
discussed in Indian Logic, in the Nyaya, the Vaisesika and in Pr. samuccaya, 
but they are not given the fundamental importance of the first two methods 
and are not put on the same level. Both methods are already mentioned in the 
Ny%ya-sutras, 1. 1. 34—35, cp. below p. 126 n. 6. 
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6. There is no virtual difference between the 
two (meanings). 

(43. 2). The meaning is the aim (of the syllogism), the real fact which 
must be expressed by it, the fact concerning which both the syllogisms 
are drawn. (43. 3). There is no difference whatsoever in the fact which 
they aim at establishing.^ Indeed, (the aim) is to express a logical con- 
nection ‘ which (always has) a threefold aspect. For that purpose both 
(methods) are used. (Although they represent) two (different methods), 
they express (just the same fact of one) logical connection having 
three aspects. The idea’ which they should express is just the same. 
From this side there is no difference whatsoever. 

(43. 6). But then, indeed, we would neither expect any difference 
in expression? It is answered (that there is no difference) — 

7. Except the difference of formulation. 

(43. 8). Formulation is verbal expression. Except a difference 
merely verbal, there is no other difference, no difference in the aim.’ 
(43.9). The meaning is the following one. The prima facie mea- 
ning* is one thing, the aim for which it is used another one. 
The expressions differ so far the prima facie meaning is concerned, 
but regarding the (aim) for which they are used there is no diffe- 
rence. (43. 10). Indeed, when the (direct or positive) concomitance has 
been expressed (in the major premise), its contraposition follows 
by implication. The method (of this contraposition) will be explained 
later on.’ And likewise, when the converted (i. e., contraposed) con- 
comitance has been expressed, its positive form follows by implication. 
(-13.11). Thus it is that the threefold logical reason which should be 
expressed remains unchanged. Indeed the implied meaning does not 
always change when the words expressing it are different. (43. 12). 
For if we have two propositions; «the fat Devadatta does not eat at 
day-time •> and «the fat Devadatta cats at night »,’ although the direct 


1 liit. (I Between both no difference whatsoever from the aim (j)rayojanat)», 

2 Hnga. 

8 prayojana. 

4 nbhidJieya. ^ Cp. sutra 111. 28 ff. 

This is the usual example of the method of Necessary Implication {artha- 
patti)y a method of proof very much in vogue in the school of Mimamsakas. They 
applied it wherever the consequence seemed to them immediate and quite unavoi- 
dable (anyathanupapatti), the contrary being simply impossible {sambhava^abJiava). 
The Naiy&yikas reduced all such cases to simple inferences in which one proposi- 

8 * 
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meaning is different, the intention is quite the same. Just so is it in 
the present case. Although the words are different, the conveyed real 
fact is quite the same. 

§ 2. The method of agreement. 

8. Among these two (methods, the method) of 
Agreement (is now illustrated by examples). 

(43.16). The first to be exemplified among the two (methods) of 
Agreement and of Difference is the method of Agreement. The author 
gives an example of a negative deduction^ (in the formulation of 
agreement). 


tion is deduced from another, because it is virtually contained in the latter 
(samudayena itarasya grdhanam), cp. N. bh., II. 2. 2 ff. European logic treats these 
deductions mostly under the head of immediate or apparent inferences. How diffi- 
cult it is to draw a line of demarcation between immediate and mediate inference 
is proved by the fact that in modern times some logicians are trying to reduce all 
inference and even the whole field of logical relations to Implication (Bradley, 
Bosanquet, and New Realism, p. 82). The Buddhists make a distinction between 
propositions which are virtually synonymous and those which contain real deduc- 
tions. The criterium is the fact of external reality about which the proposition 
contains a communication. Speech is at once a result of external reality and of the 
intention of the speaker, cp. below text p. 60. 1 1 ff. If the fact communicated is abso- 
lutely the same as, e. g., the fact that Devadatta eats at night, in the above example, 
the propositions are logically synonymous. The major premise is synonymous with 
its contraposition. But if the facts are however slightly different, it is a deduc- 
tion, e. g., when the part as contained in the whole is deduced from it, or even 
when absence or negation is deduced from non-perception. 

1 The tfthree-aspected mark a {trirupaAinga) is but an other word for conco- 
mitance (vydpU), Three kinds of such logical connection have been established 
which are respectively called Negation ianupalahdht)^ Identity (tdddtmya) and 
Causation {tadutpatti, more precisely, the fact of being necessarily caused by 
something). Thus the middle term, or logical reason, i. e., the fact used as a logi- 
cal reason, may be either 1) the fact of non-perception of something that could be 
visible (drsya*anupalabdhi)] all negative deductions are reduced to this simple 
fact as has been explained above; 2) or the fact of greater comprehension and lesser 
extension from which a fact of lesser comprehension and greater extension can be 
deduced; the reason is called Identity, because it is inherent in the same entity 
as the deduced term; all analytical processes of thought are reduced to this type, 
{vydpya-vyapaka-hhdva) and 3) the fact that every event has necessarily a cause or 
causes; all synthetic or causal cognitionitions are reduced to this type(kdrpa-kdrana- 
hhava). Each of them can be expressed according to the method of Agreement or 
the method of Difference. We will thus have six principal types of reasoning which 
the author is now going to illustrate. 
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9. (Major premise). Wheresoever we do not 
perceive the presence of a representable 
thing, we exhibit corresponding behaviour 
towards it. 

(Example). Just as when we fail to per- 
ceive another thing known from experience 
to be quite unexisting, though representable, 
e. g., the horns on the head of a hare etc. 

(Minor premise). On a certain place we do 
not perceive the presence of a jar which is 
representable. 

(Conclusion. We behave without expecting 
to find it there).^ 

(43.21). «A thing (known) to be essentially perceptible »,* i. a, a 
thing which can be imagined as perceived, and «is not perceived » — 
these words represent the subject ^ (of the major premise), it is the 
fact of the absence of a cognition of something representable.* (43. 22). 
This is a case when we are justified to behave in accordance with its non- 
existence,^ i. e., we can take action knowing that it is absent. (44. l).Thus 
it is stated that the fact of not perceiving (the presence) of a represen- 
table object is necessarily associated with the possibility of negative 
purposive action towards it. This means that a representable object 
not being perceived aflFords an opportunity for a corresponding nega- 
tive action.* (44.2). Now, the statement that the logical reason is 
necessarily associated with its consequence is a statement of invariable 
concomitance; this is according to the definition — invariable conco- 
mitance (between a subject and its predicate or a reason and its 


> Lit., p. 43. 18—20. ■ What, being contained in the essence of perception, is 
nut perceived, it is established as an object of non>Ens-dealing; just as some other 
established hare-horn etc.; and on some special place a jar contained in the es- 
sence of perception is not perceived ». 

^ The word laksana is here rendered in Tib. bj rig-bya -^jfleya = visaya, and 
prapta hj gyur- pa = bhuta, thus upalabdhi-laJisaTUt-prapta =jflana-visaya~ 
bhuta, i. e., an object which does not transcend the limits of our knowledge, which 
is representable, is not something transcendental, rp. above, transl. p. 107 ff. 

3 avSdyate. 

* drSya. 

^ Lit., p. 43. 22. a This is the established object of (our) dealing (vyavahara) 
with non-Ens, it means we can behave with the thought (tti) „it is not“B. 

0 Lit., p. 44. 1. « Through this predication is made of the fitness {yogyatvei^ of 
the (object) for non-Ens-dealings. 
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consequence) consists in 1) the necessary presence (never absence) 
of the predicate upon the subject, and 2) in the presence of the subject 
exclusively in the sphere of the predicate, (never beyond it).^ 

(44. 4). The example (points to induction), to the evidence by which 
the invariable concomitance has been established.^ In order to indi- 
cate it, it is said «just as (when we fail to perceive) another objects 
etc. This means that the example is some other object, different from 
the subject of the conclusion (or minor term). (44. 5). « Known from expe- 
rience » (to be quite unexisting) means ascertained by evidence. The 
horns (on the head) of a hare have indeed never been perceived by vision, 
nevertheless they are imaginable, and this is the evidence owing to which 
we conclude that we will never have an opportunity of experiencing (them 
as efficient). These (utterly unexisting) horns are indeed an evidence 
proving that the idea of a non-Ens has a practical value (for our 
purposive actions) and it is exclusively founded on our capacity to 
imagine their existence and then to repudiate that suggestion. This 


1 Lit, p. 44. 8— 4. dCoDcomitance is necessary presence (b/?aro cm) of the 
embracer (vyapdka) there and the presence of the embraced (vyapya) necessarily 
there [tatra ef7a)o, e. g., in the judgment, or the deduction, ertbe Asoka is a tree» 
concomitance requires the necessary presence of the term of greater extension, the 
« embracer «rthe trcei>, with the subaltern, or embraced Asoka, but it may be also 
found outside the Asokas, in other trees, whereas Asoka, the term of greater com- 
prehension aod lesser extension, is uecessarily present among trees only, not among 
non-trees. Reduced to Aristotle’s phrasing this rule means that a universal affirma- 
tive judgment is not convertible otherwise than per aeddens. Now, the negative 
judgment, or npgative deduction, in its basic form, is not a tautology of the form 
ff there is no jar because there is none», but it is a deduction of the form «r there is 
no jar because there is a bare place ». It is a cognition of an underlying point- 
instant of reality and this makes it a true cognition or judgment (m^ca^a). The 
term <ra hare place » (driya^anupafahdhi) is greater in comprehension and less in 
extension than the affirmation of non-Ens which is deduced from it, since there arc 
other non-£na’es which are not associated with a bare place (adrSya-anupolabdlii) 
transcendental objects, unimaginable concretely, cp. sutra 11.48 — 49. Cp.H. Berg- 
son, op. cit.y p. 310 — ffDe Fabolition (r= drSya-anupalabdht) k la negation 
(=£ ndsti iti\ qui est une operation plus g^n^rale, il n’y a qu’un pas ». 

2 Lit., p. 44. 4. (iThe example is the sphere [visaya) of proof (pramana)^ estab- 

lishing concomitance ». It is clear that the example performs the part of Induction 
from paricular instances ; pra?77ana thus has the meaning of evidence, of an ascertai- 
ned fact, irairupyam means concomitance establiahed upon ascer- 

tained facts or upon experience (avisamvdda); drsta^ dar&ana corresponds to our 
experience, pramdnena niScita, or sometimes pramdna simply, means au establi- 
shed fact, induction from particular facts, cp. the meaning of this term in p. 45. 1, 
61. 10, 80. 21, 81. 1—2, 81. 20, 86. 11 etc., cp. below p. 147 n. 7. 
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alone is the evidence. (44. 8). By this proposition (containing a refe- 
rence to the evidence proving the general law), we must he satisfied 
that the invariable concomitance is (fully) expressed. 

(44. 9) After having established the general concomitance (in the 
major premise), the (author) now proceeds to state its application ^ 
to the subject (in the minor premise). He says nand we do not 
perceive (the presence of a jar somewhere on a definite place) A place 
is one (definite) place on earth. It is (f just this place » because it 
is distinguished from other places. ^ One definite place means the 
place upon which (there is no jar). » Somewhere » means a place 


1 Lit, p. 44. 6 — 8. tf But by evidence (jpramanena)^ by non- perception of the ima- 
gined, it is known to be fit for non-Ens-dealing. The hare-horn is the first (example) 
of an object of a non-Ens-dealing, it is so expressed. On the hare-horn etc., indeed, 
the non-Ens-dealing is proved by evidence to depend on nothing but non-perception 
of the imagined. Just from this evidence ». tata eva pramdnat — is a separate sen- 
tence. — The horns of a hare or of a donkey, the son of a barren woman, a lotos flo- 
wer in the sky are the usual examples of absolute unrealities. They differ from the 
absent jar which is a contingent unreality. The author lays stress on the fact that 
even absolute unrealities are representable and have some negative importance in 
guiding our purposive actions, this being the test of reality. It is real absence, it 
is not nothing (tuccha)^ because nothing could not guide our actions even negatively. 
But it is not a reality sui generts Ivasirantaram)^ as the realists maintain, it is 
imagining (drSya). Unimaginable are metaphysical entities, e. g., Buddha or 
Nirvana in their MahSyanistic conception (sarvajfiatvam hy adrSyam^ p. 71.3). 
Mallavadi, fol. 75 — 77, expatiates on this example as proving that negative behavi- 
our (ascui-vyavahara) has no other logical reason, i. e., no other necessary reason 
than imagination of a thing absent or unreal. Others, says he, have maintained that 
the absence of a perception {ghata-jfidna-cibhdva), the fact that we do not name it 
{ghata-Sabda-ahhdva), the fact that we do not use the jar for fetching water {jdUi- 
aharanddi-kriya-abhava) are the reasons for availing oneself of the idea of a non- 
Ens in practical life. But these facts of non-existence are either simple nothings (tae- 
cha), they are then unreal (asiddha) and can have no influence on our actions; or 
they are meant for their positive counterparts (pratiyogin = paryuddsa) which is 
cognized, as stated above, p. 30. 8, by sense-perception, when the perceptual jud- 
gment a there is here no jar» is the outcome. But when the facts of speaking of 
other things, not of the absent jar, and the fact of doing something else than fet- 
ching water in a jar (paryuddsa) are the outcome, this is already a practical con- 
sequence of the idea of the absent jar, and it thus, being itself purposive action, 
cannot be the reason of that very purposive action (na hi sddhyam eva sddhanam 
bhavati). Therefore the only reason of our negative behaviour is imagination. 

3 paksa-dharmaiva. 

3 Gp. H. Bergson, op. etf., p. 304 — «quand je die que I’objet, une fois aboli, 
laisse sa place inoccupec, il s’agit... d’une place^ e’est hdirc d’un vide limits par des 
contours precis, e’est-h-dire d*une esp^ce de chosen. 
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lying before the eyes of the observer. (44. 12). Although it is «somew 
place, but that place alone is the object of a negative purposive action 
which is present to the observer, not any other place. (A jar) satisfyng 
to the conditions of perceptibility ^ means a jar which can be imagined 
as perceived.^ (44. 13). The manner in which a non-existing jar is placed 
by imagination in all the necessary conditions of perceptibility has 
been explained above.’' 

(44. 15). In order to give the formula of an analytical reasoning* 
according to the Method of Agreement ® the (author) says — 

10. The analytical reasoning can be expressed 
according to the same (method). 

(44.17). Just as the negative deduction has been formulated 
according to (the method of) Argeement, just so will an analytical de- 
duction now be formulated accordindg to this same (method). 

11. (Major premise). Every thing that exists 
is momentary. 

(Example). Just as a jar (representing a 
compact chain of momentary existences). 

(Minor premise. The sound exists). 

(Conclusion. It is a chain of momentary 
existences). 

This is the formula of a simple (unqualified) 
analytical deduction. 

(44. 19). «Whatexists», i. e., existence, is the subject. HEvery thing» 
is momentary)), i. e., momentariness is predicated. ITie words « every 
thing » are inserted for emphasis. All is impermanent, there is nothing 
which is not impermanent What exists is necessarily impermanent. Over 
and beyond impermanence, there is only eternity and that is no existence." 
(44.21). Thus it is declared that existence is necessarily dependent on 

1 upalabdhuldksana-prapta, 

2 driya. 

2 Gp. text p. 29, transl. p. 81 ff. 

^ 8vahhdva-hetu, 

5 sddharmyavat, 

^ Different definitions of what is meant by existence, or reality, have been cur- 
rent at different periods of Buddhist philosophy. In the lllnayana the Sarvastivadins 
and other schools defined existence as whatsoever has a character {dharma-sva- 
bhava) of its own (sva-avahhdva-dharanad dharmah). This involved a pluralistic 
view of the Universe. The M^ldhyamikas defined existence as non-relative (anapeksoC^^ 
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the predicate of impermanence, (i. e., momentariness).^ Consequently the 
(major) premise expresses their invariable concomitance. (45. 1). The 
words ((just as a jar etc.» is a statement concerning the evidence by 
which the general law is established. This is the formula of a simple 
analytical reason.^ (( Simple » means without qualifications. 

(45. 3). In order to give the formula of a qualified analytical rea- 
son, the (author) says — 

absolute reality, this involved a monistic view of the Universe. Gp. my Nirvana, 
p.40 ff. The SaatrXntikas and the later Yogacaras, the Buddhist Logicians, de- 
fined reality as efficiency {artha-kriya^kdritva) cp. above, sutra 1. 12— 14. This 
involved the theory that ultimate reality is represented by the focus of effici- 
ency, the point-instant {ksarui). Thus every existence without exception is split 
in discrete moments. Every stability, every duration is, on the contrary, a con- 
struction, an integration of moments {kfaim^fanidna). Impermanence {anityatva) 
is here an equivalent of momentariness {ksanikatva). There is nothing between 
eternity and momentariness, nityam=.apracyuta-anutpanna‘8tkira~eka~8vdbhdvamj 
anityam = prakrtyd eka^ksarM^sthiti-dharmakam, see Haribhadra Anekanta- 
jaya-patXka, f. 2. a. 31 (Ahmedabad City Printing Press), cp. Jayanta, p. 115. 3. 

1 That jars etc. are suitable examples where universal momentariness is 
established by Induction may seem strange to us, but this is proved by a very subtle 
argument which is reproduced by Mad ha vac ary a in Sarvadars p 20 ff. (Poona 
1925) where it is borrowed from Dharmakirti’s Pramapavioiscaya. It has been 
translated by Cowell and by Deussen (in his History of Philosophy), but I doubt 
whether these literal translations can afford much help in understanding the real ar- 
gument of Dharmaklrti. Virtually his argument is very similar to the one stated 
by B. Russel, Mysticism, p. 184 ff., in the following words — a if the cause is purely 
static... then, in the first place, no such cause is to be found in nature, and in the 
second place, it seems strange — too strange to be accepted, in spite of bare logical 
possibility, that the cause after existing placidly for some time, should suddenly 
explode into the effect, when it might just as well have done so at any earlier time, 
or have gone on unchanged without producing its effects, cp. = kaddpi na kurydt, 
op cit.j p. 21. The conclusion is drawn that there is an imperceptible change going 
on in the jar at every moment of its existence, the supposed duration of the jar, 
assumed by the realists, from the moment of its production by the potter up to the 
moment of its destruction by a stroke of a hammer, is an illusion. Rgyal-thsab, fol. 
34, translates 8arvam sat in this passage very characteristically by dilos-par-yod- 
pa ~ vastutah saf, thereby indicating that the absolutely real, the point-instants 
[svalaksana = ksana) are here taken as the subject of the general proposition. 
The example in Sarvad., p. 20. is a cloud (jaladhara-patala), but this makes no 
difference. Since it is established that there can be no other causation but between 
moments, hence a jar is a series of momentary existences where every preceding 
moment is the cause of the following one. This subtle theory is criticized at length 
by VOcaspatimisra in Tatparyat. p. 379 ff. and very often alluded to almost 
in every Indian philosophical work. 

2 This argument is directed against the Mimaipsakas who assumed that the 
sounds of speach are but a manifestation of eternal entities. The non-eternal ity of 
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12. The formula of an analytical syllogism with 
a middle term which is differentiated by a quali- 
fication existentially identical with it, is the 
following one — 

(Major premise). Whatsoever has an ori- 
gination is impermanent. 

(Example). (Just as a jar etc.). 

(Minor premise). (The sounds of our 
speech possess origination). 

(Conclusion). (The sounds of our speech 
are impermanent). 

(45.5). « Origination)) means assuming one’s own essence.^ The 
words nwhat has an origination » express the subject (of the major pre- 
mise). The words «is impermanent)) express the predicate. Thus the 
invariable concomitance of everything having an origination with imper- 
manence is expressed. 

(45. 7). This is a formula whose raison d'itre ^ (as compared with 
the preceding one) consists in a special qualification which (however) 
is existentially identical,’ essentially the same, (as the preceding one). 
An entity is called << having an origination)' when contrasted with 
beginningless entities, (which is the same as permanent, eternal enti- 
ties). When we wish to give expression to a contrast independent from 

sound is deduced here out of a special conception of existence. This is a specific argu- 
ment of the Buddhists, the advocates of Universal Momentariness or Continual Flow 
of Existence. The realistic Naiyayikas and Vaise9ikas, in combating the Mimaipsaka 
theory of eternal sounds of speech, deduce the non- eternity of words from the fact 
that they are products and even wilful products of man. These arguments are also ad- 
mitted by the Buddhists, but they begin bj a deduction from their genei al idea of 
existence as a flux and continue by deductions from its subaltern or narrower 
characteristics, such as production, wilful production etc. 

^ svarupa-ldbha = avahhdva-ldbha = dtma-bhdva^ usually rendered in Tib. by 
lu8 = Sarira (the sentence is here omitted, in the Tib. transl., cp. p. 101. 15). 

3 hetukrtya, 

3 We have noticed above, transl. p. 70 n., the two different meanings of the 
term avabhdvaj in avabhdva-pratibandha where it includes causation and svah* 
hdva^hetUy where it excludes causation and means « inherent property ». In sutra 
n. 15 we bad avabhdva~viiesa meaning a an individuals. Here we have a further 
differentiation of tlie second meaning. Inherent property is divided in svabhdva 
proper and upddhi. The first is an inherent property which a seems to mean so- 
methings {vyatirekimva), but means nothing additional, it is synonymous. Since 
existence according to the Buddhist theory of Universal Momentariness is nothing 
but permanent origination without any stability, origination and existence practi- 
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any other (real) contrast, (a contrast limited to expression), it is called 
apparent contrast,^ as e. g. «the beginning of existence », (existence is 
nothing but permanent beginning). A (momentary) reality qualified by 
a beginning which is only apparently different from the (reality itself) 
is described as something having a beginning. (45.10). Thus the 
analytical reason here formulated must be regarded as characterized 
by an attribute which is included in the same thing itself and can be 
distinguished only in abstraction (i. e. in imagination).* 

13. The formula of an analytical syllogism 
with a middle term containing an additional 
(accidental) qualification is the following one — 
(Majorpremise). Whatsoever is a product 
is impermanent. 

(Examples). (As a jar etc.). 

(Minor premise). (The sounds of our 
speech are products). 

(Conclusion). (The sounds of our speech 
are impermanent). 

(45. 13). The attribute of « being a product » is the subject, nimper- 
manenceu is the predicate (of the major premise). It expresses that the 
fact of being a product always includes* in itself the notion of 

cally become synonyms. The second is an inherent property which really means 
something additional, something different {vyatirekin). The difference howerer is 
only of the point of riew, since both the attributes of aoriginationu and nprodac- 
tion from causes » are conterminous and coinherent in every existing thing. From 
one point of view every thing appears as constantly changing and having no dura- 
tion at all, but without any reference to causal laws. From the other point of view 
every thing represents a constant change in coordination with antecedent moments 
according to causal laws. For the Buddhists they are correct inferences supported 
by the totality of the similar cases and contrasted with the dissimilar, or eternal, 
cases, since the latter have no existence. For the Realists who admit the existence 
of both the eternal and non-eternal entities they will be logical fallacis (anujoa- 
tamharin). 

t vyatirekinlva. 

s The difference between Asoka-tree and tree in general is also said to be produ- 
ced by imagination {kalpita-bheda-=vikdlpa~vifaya cp. above, text 26. 16, cp. 48-9), it 
is logical, not real, since both these concepts are different, although they appear as 
the characteristics of the same moment of reality (vnstutah). Here, on the contrary, 
the difference is produced not by different concepts, but only by two expressions 
which, taking into account the theory of Universal Momentariness, are synonymous. 

^ niyata ■= pratibaddha, lit., a the being a product is fastened to imperma- 
nences, i. e., the notion of being a product is subaltern to the notion of imperma- 
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impermanence. Therefore it shows that there is an invariable conco- 
mitance between every product and impermanence. This is the formula 
of the analytical reason with an additional (accidental) qualification.’ 
(45.15). « Qualification 11 means characteristic. An analytical reason 
characterized by a difference of qualification, by an (accidental pro- 
perty) which is different from it, is here formulated. (45. 16). Now, 
sometimes (in life) we name a thing simply, sometimes accompa- 
nied by a characteristic which ist not separate from the object itself, 
sometimes accompanied by a characteristic which is separate. £. g., 
«t)evadattaM is a proper name, «long-eared» is a name by which he is 
characterized through both his ears which are not beyond him. «The 
owner of a brindled cow» is a name by which he is characterized by 
(the accidental characteristic of the ownership) of a brindled cow which 
exists beyond him. (45. 18). Similarly the word «cxistencew is a simple 
designation (of a fact). <• Having origination » is (a designation of the 
same fact) through a characteristic which does not differ from it «A 
product*! is a characteristic (of the same fact) through something 
(additional), that lies beyond it, (viz. through its causes). 

(45. 20). The following objection (will be perhaps made). In the 
example of the « owner of a brindled cow» there are two words 
expressing the qualification (of Devadatta), the word brindled and the 
word cow. In the example («a product is impermanent)*) a single word 
« product >1 is used without auy qualifications. (How can it represent a 
qualified reason?)*).’ The answer is as follows. 

14. <<A product** means an existence (viewed as 
something) which for its own concretisation is 


nence, it is contained in the latter, it is greater in comprehension and less in exten- 
sion {vf/Spya) than the latter (the vyapaha) This would mean that the proposition 
nail products are impermanents is convertible per accidens, that momentary entities 
are assumed which are, not products, but from III. 128 it seems that both con- 
ceptions are conterminous. 

2 Lit., p.45. 14 — 16. « Through a difference of the condition {upadhij, the words 
n formula of self-existence {$vabhava)» are connected (from the preceding 8'utra)i*. 

8 This introduction of Dharmottara does not refer to the fact that the quali- 
fication is expressed by two words in eitra-gu, this seems quite immaterial, it might 
have been expressed by one word as well. Important is only the fact that the acci- 
dental characteristic is expressed. Vinltadeva’s avataroM states that in the word 
nproducts there is no qualification perceptible (mnon-;pa = sal’sdf), and explains 
that it is not expressed but understood, p. 88. 1 — 2. 
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dependent upon the efficiency (of entities) other 
(than itself). 

(46. 2). The efficiency ‘ of causes other (than the entity itself) is 
needed for the appearance of a (concrete) entity.* This is the reason* 
(why the word product contains this meaning). Since we call produced 
(an entity) which depends on the efficiency of something else, there* 
fore we say that the analytical reason^ is qualified by something 
(additional, something) lying beyond it.* (46. 4). There is here no word 
corresponding to this additional characteristic, neverthtless it is implied 
in the word (iproduct» itself. That is why this word has the shape 
of a technical term,* since grammar enjoins to build technical terms in 
this way.^ In those cases where the attribute is implied there is no 
necessity of using a special word for it. 

(46. 8). Sometimes the (accidental) attribute is understood (but not 
expressed), as e.g., if we say «a product » we understand ((produced 
by causes ». In such cases, the word (( causes » is sometimes expressed 
and sometimes not 

15. The (expression) «variable concomitantly 
with a change in the causeso and other (similar 
expressions) must be understood in the same 
way.® 

(46. 11). (The accidental characteristic) is expressed by a correspon- 
ding word, e. g., in the expression (a function) ((variable concomitantly 

1 vyapdra. 

2 avahhdva in the sense of svabhdva^viSesa «an individual » cp. sQtra I. 15. 

^ Lit., p. 46. 3. a The word indeed (hi) in the sense of because*. 

4 avahhdva here in the sense of avahhdva-hetu. 
vyatiriktena viSeaena. 

^ The term krtaka^M stated above, corresponds to theHinayfinist ietmaamakrta^ 
kdraimih (= samakdraih) aamhhuya krtam. The connotation in HinaySLna is diffe- 
rent, since reality is there divided in aamakrta and aaamakria elements, whereas in 
the MahftySna and in the Sautrintika school the deBnition of reality having been 
changed, the aaamakrtas including Nirvana have no separate reality, cp. my Nir- 
vana, p. 42. 

7 Lit., p. 46. 6. ff Because the suffix kan is prescribed for names*, cp. P&^ini 
IV. 3. 147. 

8 This sGtra, according to Yinitadeva, p. 86.9, included the word prayatndna- 
ntariyakatva also. This would make two further arguments for proving that the 
sounds of our speech are not unchanging metaphysical eternal elements, as main- 
tained by the ancient Mimaipsakas, Tiz. 4) whatsoever exhibits concomitant 
variations is impermanent, and 6) whatsoever is produced by a conscious effort is 
impermanent. 
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with a change in the causes*). Here the words expressing it are ocon- 
comitantly with a change in the causes ». This expression and other 
similar ones, as e. g., the expression « invariably dependent on voli- 
tion »* are instances of the analytical reason ‘ where this reason is 
accompanied by an indication of an additional (accidental) attribute,’ 
just as in the word «a product ». (46. 13). The sounds of our 
speech vary according as the causes (producing them) change. Their con- 
ditions or causes* being different, being variable, they have themselves 
the nature of changing concomitantly, according as the conditions vary. ’ 

(46. 15) . Thus from the fact that the sound is variable, dependent on a 
change in its causes^ it is deduced that it is a product From the fact 
that it « invariably depends on volition » its impermanence is deduced. 

(46. 16) . In the first instance the words n concomitantly with a change 
in the causes** and in the second the word « volition** express such 
qualifications which are additional (to the fact adduced as a reason). 

(46. 17). We have thus shown that there can be a threefold diffe- 
rence in framing the analytical reason, it may be simple, essentially and 
accidentally determined. This we have insisted upon in order that no one 


prayatna^anatarlydkaiva. This attribute is introduced here by Db. as an 
instance alluded to by the word adi of the sutra, but in the text commented upon 
byVinitadevait was included in the sutra. 

3 8vabhdfxi~hetoh prayogdh, 

3 bhinna-viSesana-svahhdva^abhidhdyin. 

^ pratyaya condition and Idrana cause are here used synonymously. 

^ We find the method of Concomitant Variations for the first time applied in 
Indian Philosophy in the Abh-kosa, I. 45, (cp. V.S.Il. 2. 29), where it appears under 
the name of tcLd-vikdra-vikdritva^ i. e., «thc fact of (this thing) undergoing a change 
when there is a change in that thing ». It is there applied as a proof of the con- 
nection between the senses and feeling, i. e., as we can put it, between the brain 
and the mind. European logicans will be perhaps astonished to see that a similar 
statement of Prof. A. Bain, Logic^, 11.63, was anticipated by Vasubandhu. 
They will perhaps be still more astonished when they have fully realized the 
implications of the fact that the Buddhists were lead to this conclusion by their 
conceptions of Causation (prat%tya-samuipdda-==(i8min gait idam bhavati) of which 
the psycho-physical parallelism is an illustration. Indian philosophy has thus 
abandoned the anthropomorphic view of Causality at a very early date, and repla- 
ced it by the idea of what in mathematics is called a function, cp. my !Nirv%pa, 
p. 39 ff., pratyaya-bheda-bheditva is of course just the same as tad-vikdra-vi- 
kdritva and VacaspatimiSra thinks that we must interpret upaedra in N. S. II. 
2. 13 as Sahda-bheda-pratyaya, Of course the Method of Concomitant Variations is 
not treated here as a separate method, in coordination with the fundamental 
methods of Agreement and Difference; it appears here as a method of proof 
subordinate to the method of Agreement. 
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should be misled by a difference in the wording when using the 
analytical reason (i. e., a reason from which the predicate is analyti- 
cally deduced).^ 

16. The sounds of speech are existent, they 
have a (real) origin, they are produced — these 
are the minor premises.^ 


1 Dll. warns us against committing mistakes in using the term analytical or 
essential reason (svahMva-hetu), The latter has been defined above, sutra II. 16, as 
a reason which alone by itself is a sufficient ground for deducing the consequence, 
the consequence is contained in the reason, no other additional or accidental con- 
dition is needed (n/i hetu-sattaya vyatiriktam Jcamcid dhetum aptksaU, p. 22. 19). 
We were, accordingly, justified in assigning to the major premises of Dharma- 
klrti’s analytical syllogisms a place among the class of propositions in which the 
predicate is of the essence of the subject. But now we are warned that if an acci- 
dental or additional attribute (ttpadhi) is contained in the reason (or subject), the 
judgment will nevertheless remain analytical. The analytical reason can, in its turn 
contain either an essential or an accidental attribute (vyatiriktena tiSesanena oiitf- 
tah smhhdvahj p. 46. 4). The judgments «r whatsoever changes concomitantly with 
a change in its causes, is a product of these causes » and a whatsoever is consequent 
on an effort is impermanenti) are, according to Dharmakirti. analytical or essential 
judgments, the predicate is included in the subject. Now what is contained in the 
subject and what is not yet included in it is very often questionable, and acciden- 
tal attributes may become essential when the observer has satisfied himself from 
experience that the subject always possesses that attribute. The extension and in- 
tension (vydpya-vydpaka-bhdva) of attributes, is determined by their definitions 
founded on observation (cp. text, p. 39. 5 ff.). The subject is thus supposed to inclu- 
de all those attributes, whether essential, previously known, or accidental, newly 
added to it ns a result of assent to a judgment, which are co-inherent in him. It 
has been acknowledged in European philosophy that the line of demarcation be- 
tween attributes essential and accidental is constantly shifting. In India all attribu- 
tes known (siddha) to be coexistent are considered as constituting the essence of the 
thing. The difference is between coexistance and succession. 

2 The ancient Mimamsakas (jarad-mxmdmsaka) in their speculations on the 
nature of sound established a theory according to which the sounds of speech {ga- 
karddi) were imagined as unchanging eternal appurtenances inherent in the cos- 
mic aether {dkd§a), their existence occasionally manifested itself when a coi^us- 
sion of air was produced by the conjunction or disjunction of objects, cp. TStp., 
p. 307. The Naiy Syikas, N. S. II. 2. 13 ff., cp. y.S.II.2.32, opposed this theory by 
three arguments, 1) the sounds of speech have a real beginning or causes, 2) they are 
perceived not in the place of their origin but when having reached the organ of audi- 
tion, hence the existence of a series {saxitdna) of momentary sounds must be assumed 
in the interval, and 3) these sounds are variable in intensity and character, hence at 
every moment we have a different sound (this is the meaning of kriakavad upacd- 
rat, according to commentators) The last argument, Uddyota kar a remarks, is 
Buddhistic, since it implies Universal Momentarincss — sarva-anityatva-sadhana^ 
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§ 3. Analytical deductions are deductions of 

COEXISTENCE. 

(46.21). Follows the question, can these analytical reasonings be 
used when the connection of the reason (with the deduced property) 
is already known or when it is not known? In order to show, that 
they must be used in such cases where the connection (of the subject 
and the predicate) is already known, (the author) says — 

17. All these attributes (which are given as) 
reasons^ (for the deduction of corresponding 
predicates) should be conceived (as logical rea- 
sons) for deducing only such predicates^ whose 
necessary dependence on nothing but (the pre- 
sence of) the reason is established by proofs,'* 
(whatsoever they may be) suiting every spe- 
cial case, 

(47. 3). They are called reasons, since they prove (the presence of 
something else), and they also are attributes, since they inhere in 


dharmdhy and Yacaspatitnisra, loco, dt, p. 318, identifies it with a reference 
to the Buddhist <c]aw of otherness » {viruddha-dharma-samsarga) according to 
which every variation in time, place and character makes the object « another » 
object, cp. above note 2 on p. 8. The Buddhists start with a deduction of the 
non-eternity of the sounds of speech from their conception of every existence 
in general as a run of momentary events having only apparent stability, and then 
proceed in order to refer to the 1) fact of having a beginning, 2) causality, 3) con- 
comitant variability, 4) dependenee on a wilful effort. The first and of these 
arguments correspond to the 3d argument of the Naiyayikas, and the 2d and 8d 
are contained in their first one {ddir = kdranam). There is more logic in the Bud- 
dhist arrangement. The first argument contains in itself all the others, the second 
directly [svahhdvena) the third and others — indirectly (upddhind). All these con- 
ceptions, existence, origination, causality, concomitant variation, dependence on the 
will are analytically connected, in the Indian sense of the term svabhdvay the first 
includes all the others, it is of greater extension and less intension than the others 
which are its subalterns. The extension and intension of all these attributes are 
determined, according to what has been stated above, p. 38 — 39 (text), transl. 
p. 103 ff., on the basis of actual observation, on the basis of « perception and non- 
pcrceptioni). From this point of view all judgments of Coexistence, or co-inherent 
attributes, are also founded on experience, just as those which are founded on uni- 
formity of Succession or Causation. 

1 sddhana-dharmdh. ^ sddhya-dharme, 
pfamdna is here an equivalent of dfstdntay cp. above p. 44. 8 (text) cp. below 
p. 147n. 7. ’ 
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something else.^ These attributes « alone »,* i. e., nothing but their 
mere (presence is sufficient for making the deduction of other co- 
inherent attributes). By the words « nothing but»’ every additional 
circumstance which should be taken into account is excluded. (47. 4). 
Their « necessary dependence »‘* means their following, their flowing* 
(necessarily from the nature of the fact representing the reason). 

(47. 5). The necessary dependence upon nothing but the presence 
of (the fact representing) the reason which is here mentioned is 
« established)).* By what is it established? By corresponding proofs. 
Every predicate is established just by that proof which is the proper 
proof (for the given generalization). (47. 6). Since the reasons by the 
analysis of which ^ (the predicate of impermanence) may be esta- 
blished are many, the proofs establishing the (analytical) tie* are 
likewise many, therefore they are mentioned in the plural. 

(47. 8). (The deduced or predicated attribute is characterized as) 
II deduced)) because it is made to follow (from the presence of the rea- 
son), and it is also an attribute, because it is inherent in something 
else, (it is co-inherent with the attribute representing the reason). 

(47. 8). What the (author) means is really ® this. A logical reason 
does not produce cognition (of some unobserved fact) accidentally, as 
e. g., a lamp (producing knowledge of such unobserved objects which 
it accidentally happens to illumine).^® But it produces knowledge (by 


1 dharma is here used in the ordinary (and original) sense of a quality belon- 
ging to some substance. It does not follow that the objective reality of the categories 
of substance and quality (dharma^dharmi-bhdva) is admitted, but the Hmay3nistic 
view that there are only dharmaa and no dharmins at all, that, as Yasomitraputs 
it, vidyamdnam dravyam (cp. my Central Conception, p. 26), this view is 
forsaken, and replaced by the admittance of a logical connection between a sub- 
stratum and all the variety of its possible attributes, this logical connection has 
also an ontological meaning so far the ultimate substratum of all logical construc- 
tions, the ultimate dharmin is the point-instant as the thing in itself {svedaJesaM). 

2 era. 

3 matra. 

^ anuhandha. 

3 anvaya, 

3 siddha. 

7 svabhdva-hetu, as, e. g., the three conceptions of « existence », of shaving an 
origins and of ((being produced from causes s through the analysis of which the 
predicate non-eternal is deduced. 

8 aamhandha = pratihandha, cp. J ay an t a, p. 1 1 4. 9 — nanu ednyah samhan^ 
dhahf anyaSca pratibandTuth, 

8 paramdrtha. ^8 Cp. text p. 19. 2 and 49. 15. 


9 
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logical necessity) as an ascertained case of invariable concomitance. 

(47. 9) . The function of the logical reason is, indeed, to produce the 
cognition of an unobserved fact, and this is just (what is meant by) 
ascertainment of the reason’s invariable concomitance with the latter. 

(47. 10) . First of all, (as a preliminary step), we must be certain that 
the presence of our logical reason is necessarily dependent upon the 
presence of the predicated consequence, (we must verify it by trying 
to find) contradictory facts.^ We then can proceed to syllogize and 
avail ourselves of the general proposition recorded in our memory, 
(the proposition) intimating that its subject is invariably concomitant 
with its predicate, e. g» — 

Any object produced (according to causal laws) is non-eternal. 

(47.12) . After that we can connect this general record with the 
given particular case — 

That causal origin which is a characteristic of the sounds of our 
speech necessarily coexists with the attribute of non-etemity. 

(47. 1 3) . Between these (two premises, the major) contains the mne- 
monic record, it is a knowledge of the logical reason (and its concomi- 
tance, acquired by whatsoever evidence). The syllogism (proper is 
contained in the next step, when we in the minor premise) assert* that 


1 hadhakena prawanena. We take pramana here as meaning drstanta as in 
44.4, 61.10, 80.21, 81.1—2, 81.20-21, 86.11, 87.5. Rgyal-thsab, f. .35, 
explains it as meaning that the denial of an analytical judgment is impossible, 
since it would be a contradiction, « eternal (i. e., immutable) substances cannot pro- 
duce anything, since they cannot be ef6cient, neither gradually, nor at oncei> cp. 
Sarvad, p. 21 — 24. Another verification, according to the same author, would be 
a reference to the Buddhist doctrine of Universal Momentarines — ran-yod-Uam- 
ncLS hjig-pa ran-gi no-ho-fiid-du rjes-su hhrel-fe. The author of Pram Hu a-vartika- 
alaipkHra (Rgyan-mkhan-po), Prajuakaragupta, Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, vol. 
99 — 100, thinks that this doctrine is an extraordinary intuition of great men 
{andsrara-jfldna of Mahatmas) which cannot be arrived at in the ordinary way. 
According to Bgyal-thsab, siitra III. 17 sugge’^ts (evidently in the words yatJid- 
$vam‘pramdnaih) that the usual methods of induction indicated in stitra IT. Gff. 
(sapakse sattvnm eva etc.) do net apply in these cases, that the reasoning starts 
here with the general proposition — go-by ed-du-Jigyur-ba hbrel-ha ihsad-mas khon- 
du-chud pa la bltos-pa = gnmaba-hhuta-mmbandha-prmndnn pratiti-npelcsa. Thus 
we would have here, according to the author of the Alamk.lra, arationcination 
independent of any previous induciion^ (cp. J. S. Mill, Logic, book II, ch. 2, § 4). 
This however is not the general view. Mallavadi has here a laniiia. 

s Lit. <r remember*). Rgyal-thsab, f. 35, meutions that the interpretation 
of the syllogism here as two acts of memory belongs to Dharmottara, (the minor 
premise is usually represented as a judgment by analogy, cp. 'i'atji., p. 40. 7). 
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the causal origin which is inherent in the particular case of the sound 
is necessarily coexistent with the attribute of non-etemity. (47. 15). If 
that is BO, then cognition (or communication) of an unobserved fact is, 
for sure, nothing but a cognition of invariable concomitance. It is 
therefore stated that analytical deductions (or deductions of coexi- 
stence) can be resorted to when the deduced fact is known (by whatso- 
ever evidence) necessarily to be present wheresoever the mere fact of 
the presence of the reason is ascertained, and not in any other 
cases.^ 

(47. 17). If that is so, (what we have to do in ratiocination) is to 
ascertain the connection of the logical predicate with the logical reason. 
But here the predicate (necessarily) follows on the mere fact of the 
presence of the attribute representing the reason. Why is it then that 
something already quite certain is being (here) sought-after? (An ana- 
lytical deduction is it not a petUio principii?).* (No, — ) 


1 Lit., p. 47. 9 — 16. ffThe reason is not like a lamp, producing cognition as a 
possibility, but it is ascertained as an invariable concomitance, for the function 
{vyapara) of the reason to convey a cognition of the probandum consists just in an 
ascertainment of (its) invariable concomitance with (this) probandnm, it is nothing 
else. At first through a contradicting proof the dependence of the reason on the 
probandum must be ascertained, <cthe attribute ( — fm) of being produced, namely, 
possesses the essential attribute (»va~hhava)of non-etemity >i. Then, at the'time of syl- 
logizing, he joins the meaning {arfha) remembered in general with the particular case 
ttthis attribute of being produced which is inherent in the sound possesses also the 
essential attribute of non-eternity ». Among them (iatra) the memory of the general 
is cognition of the reason, and the memory of the particular, of production inhe- 
rent in the sound as possessing the essential attribute, of non-eternity, is cognition 
of the syllogism (anumana = pararthanuniana). And if it is so, the fact of commu- 
nicating an unobserved thing is just a cognition of invariable concomitance. There- 
fore it is said that a own-existence » -reasons (or co-existence reasons) must be 
applied for a probandum which follows the mere (presence) of the (probans), not 
anywhere else». 

2 Dh.*s introduction to sutra III. 18 suggests that in this sHtra we shall have 
an answer to the objection very much urged in Europe by the assailants of the 
syllogistic doctrine, namely that the syllogism contains in the conclusion nothing 
that has not been stated in the premises, that it is therefore a petitio prinripiij 
niicito mrgyate ^ siddha-sadhanam. This is repeated by Rgyal-tbsab, fol. 36 — 
fic8-par hbrel-ha htsal-bar-hya^ba yin-U, We would expect an answer somewhat 
similar to that which has been given in European logic, (cp. J. S. Mill, loco cit. 
§ 5) namely, that the syllogism contains an extention of the general proposition to 
unobserved and new individual cases (parolcsartha, p. 47. 15). But we then find in 
the Biitra III. 18 only a restatement of the doctrine that (in analytical judgments) 
the subject by itself is a sufficient reason for deducing the predicate. This is by no 

9* 
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18 — 20. Because (what we call an analytical 
reason) is just the fact that the predicate is a 
natural outflow of the reason, (not a fact out- 
side it), it is contained in the essence of the 
latter. The underlying reality is the same for 
both (the reason and the fact deduced from it). 
If the reason could exist without the predicate, 
the latter would not be contained in the essence 
of the former.* 

(47.19). Such connection alone represents its, (the analytical 
reason’s), essence.^ <rSuch (connection) alone » means the established 
fact of a necessary concomitance (of the logical predicate) with every 
case where the property representing the reason is present. « Repre- 
sents its essence)) means, belongs to the essence of the attribute 
representing the reason. Indeed, wherever a fact is deduced which is 
necessarily inherent in every instance of the reason, it is necessarily 
(comprehended) in the essence of the latter. No other (property can 
be so deduced). 


meaDs a aatisfactory answer to the accusation of begging the question. Vi nit a- 
deva’s introduction, p. 90. 14 ff., is much more reasonable. According to him sutra 
III. 18 answers the question why is it that the deduced property here follows (on the 
mere fact of the presence of) the attribute representing the logical reason? And 
the answer is then quite natural, viz. because in reality (Y. adds dnos-su-na = 
vcLstutas^ as in sQtra III. 20 which he omits) the deduced property is already 
contained in the reason. 

1 Lit., p. 47. 17 — 18. «If thus the tie of the deduced {sddhya) with the rea- 
son (sddhana) must be ascertained, why is it that the following, which is certain, 
of the deduced from the fact (dharma) (representing) the reason, is sought for? 
He says . . 

9 Lit., sfitras III. 18—22. <r Because just this (following upon the mere reason) 
is its (the reason’s) essence. (19) And because this essence (of the reason) is the 
reason. (20) Because in reality they are identical. (21) Because the non-appearing 
when this appears is not its essence. (22) And because of the possibility of diver- 
gence ». — Sutra 111.20 is omitted by Vinitadeva, but the word vastutas is added 
in sutra HI. 18. 

3 svabhdva here in the sense of essential property as indicated above. This 
means that the proposition « Asoka is a tree» is susceptible only of a conversio per 
accidens, the SimSapd is vrTcsa-svdbhdvd, but vrksah is not HmSapd^svdbhdvdh^ the- 
refore the sutra emphazises tasyaiva; tat^svahhdva is here felt as a tat-purusa, 
sddhyam (= vrJcsatvam) iasya (= sddhanoBya = SimSapdtvasya) svahhdvahj we can 
change the expression and say sddhanam sadhya-avabhdvam, then the last word 
will be a bahuvrthi sls in 47. 12 — krtakatvdm anityatva-svabhdvam, cp. N. Ran- 
dall, p. 207. 20, Jayanta, p. 114. 10. 
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(47. 23). All righti Let this be just the essence (of an analytical 
deduction)! Why should we then deduce this essence? Why should we 
have recourse to logical reasoning for deducing from the reason what 
is already given in the reason?^ 

(48. 2). Because the essence is the reason, (i. e., we deduce out of 
the reason its inherent property). 

(48. 2). We are dealing here just with (the analytical reason which 
is a reason in whose) essence (the deduced property is included). 
Therefore we can deduce merely such facts which are included in the 
essence of the fact (serving as a reason). Now, this essential property 
can be nothing else but a fact present wheresoever (the other fact 
representing) the reason is also present.^ 

(48.4). But if the deduced fact is included in the reason (the 
deduction will be a tautology), the argument will be included in the 
thesis?® (Yes), because in reality they are one. (48.6). «ln reality » 
means from the standpoint of the ultimately real* (Viewed as pro- 
perties of an underlying reality, both) the deduced property and the 
property from which it is being deduced are identical. They are diffe- 
rent by imputation.® 

(48.7). The logical reason and the logical predicate are (here), 
indeed, two aspects (of the same underlying reality). (These two aspects) 
have been constructed in our judgments.® But a logically constructed 
aspect is (always relative). By such an imputed differentiation (reality) 
becomes split (in two parts seemingly) exclusive of one another. Thus 
the attribute representing the reason is one thing, and the attribute 
representing the consequence is another one, (but in reality the one 


1 Lit., 47. 23. « Why the application of a reason for deducing (tadhya) of just 
one’s own essence? ». 

2 Lit., 48.3. «And essence (svdbhava) is following upon the mere fact 
{dharma) of the reason ». 

^ pratijiid, e. g., «this is a tree», hetu « because it is an Asoka-trees. In the 
adopted phrasing the « thing to be deduced » (sadkya) means predicate, conclusion, 
major term and thesis as well, whereas hetu means reason, middle term, subject 
(anuvada in the major premise) and argument also. 

* paramarthatah, 
s eamaropita. 

2 Or, as J. S. Mill, in diseasing a problem somewhat analogous, expresses it, 
according to his ideas on propositions and names: op. eit., § 6, « have been added 
as a result of assent to a proposition ». To the Indian realists both conceptions are 
realities, there is no existential identity between them, an identity would have been 
between synonyms vrksa and taru, not vrksa and Simsapa, cp. TXtp., p. 309. 5. 
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is wrapt up in the other). (48.8). Indeed when we at a distance 
observe an object having twigs and (leaves), we assert «it is a tree», we can- 
not assert nit is an ASoka tree». Next to that, (when we are near the 
object, we assert) «just the same thing is a tree and an A§oka». The 
(underlying) reality is thus quite the same, but our judgment imposes 
upon it a construction which makes it appear as divided (between two 
notions) different only by the contrasts (implied in them).^ (48. 10). 
Therefore reason and consequence are here different (not as realities), 
but on account of those conceptions which have been superimposed 
upon reality by constructive judgments.* 

(48.11) . In this sense (analytical) reasoning (is not a tautology), 
the argiunent is not a portion of the thesis. But the (underlying) rea- 
lity is identical. 

(48. 12) . Further, why is it that the deduced essential attribute is 
necessarily coexistent in every particular instance where the attribute 
representing the reason is found? It is said, 

21. (If it were not nonexistent, if the conse- 
quence) could have appeared without the reason 
having also appeared, it could not represent an 
inherent property of the latter. 

(48. 14). If one thing is not necessarily implied in the other, it 
can be absent when the other is present. Such an attribute which can 


1 vyaxrtti-hhedma « through a difference of contrastsn, e. g., when we charac- 
terize an object as « Atoka » we have in mind its contrast with hirches, pines and 
other trees, hut when we characterize the same object as a « tree », we have in our 
mind its contrast with houses, mountains, rivers etc. The reality is the same, only 
it is put in a different light by a difference of those objects with which it is being 
contrasted, cp. Tatp., p. 340. 19 £ A similar difference must be assumed between 
the notions of nbeing producedn and «beind impermanents, the first means pro- 
duced from causes and conditions (lutu-pralyayaih krtam), it is contrasted with 
space or a motionless cosmical Aether {akaiSj-, the second means inherent evanes- 
cence, every moment a new thing {hjig-pai ran-thBul-can-gyiran-hehin^sva-rata- 
vitiSia-stdbhSra), it implies a denial of the ordinary view of a limited duration of 
empirical objects, cp. Vinttadeva, p. 90. 17 ff. 

* Lit., p. 48.7 — 10. « Indeed the relation of deduced and dedncer are two 
forms (rupe) which are lifted up upon certainty (i. e., superimposed upon reality by 
constructive thought, niSeaya = vOcalpa = halpana). And a form which is imputed 
certainty by an imputed division produced by mutual exclusion of. one another 
becomes divided, thus the dedncer (reason) is one thing, the deduced part another 
thing . . . Therefore certainty (i. e., constructive thought) points out to us as divided 
in a division of mutual exclusion a reality (vostu), although it ia not divided ». 
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be absent at the time when the reason is present cannot be its inhe- 
rent property. (48.15). Indeed, presence and absence is the same as 
existence and its denial. Existence and non-existence (are correlative), 
they have their stand in mutual exclusion. (48. 16). If there could be 
a unity betveen what has already appeared and what has not yet ap- 
peared, then the same thing could be at once exi^tent and non-exi- 
stent. (48. 17). However existence and non-existence, being contradictory 
of one another, can impossibly be united. Because absence of unity 
(or « otherness ») consists in assuming attributes exclusive (of one 
another). (48. 18). Moreover, a thing appearing after another one (not 
only possesses a different time attribute, but) is produced by other 
causes, since every difference of the effect presupposes a difference in 
the causes. (48. 19). Therefore a thing which has already appeared and 
a thing which has not yet appeared represent a difference consisting 
in having attributes exclusive of one another, and a difference of causes 
which produce the difference of these attributes. How is identity then 
possible? Consequently an (analytically) deduced inherent property^ 
is (coexistent with the reason), it necessarily is present wheresoever 
the fact constituting the reason is present. 

(48.21). All right 1 We admit that the subsequent fact cannot be 
an inherent property of a foregoing fact. However why should (the 
subsequent fact) not be deduciblc (from the foregoing fact)? 

22. Because they can exist separately. 

(49. 2). A thing appearing later can exist separately, quite distinctly,* 
from a thing appearing before. Because of such a possibility the later 
fact (the effect) is not (analytically) deducible from the former one.* 


^ aadhyah svabhdvah, 

d paritydga paraspara^parihdra = virodha Between every two moments in 
the existence of a thing there is thus divergence [vyabhiedra)^ incompatibility 
{paritydga), mutual exclusion (paraspara-parihdra), contradiction (virodha) « other- 
ness » (viruddha-dharma-samsarga). It will be noted that the terms « opposites, 
ff contrary D and « contradictory i> cannot be used strictly in the Aristotelian sense 
since these conceptions are here applied not to terms and propositions, but to 
cognitions of the type a this is bluep, blue and not-blue are opposed directly, blue 
and yellow also opposed, because yellow is only part of the «r not-blue ». A tree and 
an Asoka-tree, although identical for the underlying reality, are opposed 
vrtta, cp. p. 48. 8) logically, they are mutually a others. On the alaw of Otherness » 
cp. above p. 8 n. 2, on the law of Contradiction cp. below, text p. 69 ff. 

8 Vinltadevfl, p. 91. 12 ff., gives the folloving example, ««if a product did 
exist (= krtakatve tiddhe) and afterwards by a cause like a stick impermanence 
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(49. 3). Therefore (analytically) deducible is only such an inherent pro- 
perty which is always coexistent with the (fact representing the) reason. 

(49. 4). And thus it is fundamental that analytical reasoning 
should be applied only to such cases where an inherent property is 
already known to be always coexistent with the fact from which it 
is deduced.^ 

§ 4. Syllogism of Causality in the Method of 
Agreement. 

(Next comes the reasoning from causality, where the logical 
reason corresponds lo the result and the logical predicate to the 
cause). 

(anityatm) would be produced, then divergence would be possible, since sticks and 
similar objects arc likewise produced from their own causes. Thus it necessarily 
(must be admitted that) if something is not a product it cannot be annihilated ». 
Thus existence and evanescence are coinherent and the latter conception can be 
analytically deduced from the former. But in order to make this deduction we 
must previouly know by appropriate arguments {yathasvam-pramanaih) the exact 
meaning of both conceptions. How the Buddhist theorem of existence is proved has 
been hinted above, p. 121 n. 

1 Tlie argument in sutras III. 17 — 22, expressed frceely in terms of modern 
philosophy, seems to be the following one. There are analytical judgments, they are 
concerned with co-inherent or coexistent attributes. When the subject of a general 
proposition contains in itself a ((sufficient reason » for an affirmation of the predi- 
cate, when the mere presence of the thing denoted by the reason necessarily 
implies the presence of the connoted consequence, then wheresoever the first is 
found, the second is necessarily present. The connotation of the subject can be 
established by whatsoever methods, by definitions founded on observation, by an 
extraordinary intuition (andsrava jildna), testimony, Scripture or some complicated 
analysis (as the one by which Dharmakirti has established the theory of Uni- 
versal Momentariness). Whatsoever its origin the general proposition establishes 
that the reason A contains in itself the predicate B, because (18) B is the inherent 
property (svahhdva) of A. But (19) A, the reason, is also the essence (svabhdt'd) of 
the consequence B. Hoes that mean that the analytical judgment is a tautology? 
No, because (20) the identity is of the underlying fact of existence, the logical 
superstructure is manifold but coinherent in this underlying reality. (21) If it were 
not coexistent, the consequence would not be the inherent property and (21) it 
would then be a separate existence. — Some difficulty of interpretation arises from 
the double meaning of svahhdva, in sutra III. 19 svahhdvah = hefuh, in p. 48. 4 it 
is = sddhya-dharmah, in p. 23. 20 we have hetuh = svahhdvah sddhyasya and in 
p. 47. 21 — 28 sddhya-dharmah = svahhdvah, svahhdve = sddhye. The solution can 
be found in the fact that as sddhya, svahhdva means essential property and as hetu 
it means identity of that reality in which both the hetu and the sddhya coinbere. 
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23< (The deduction by causality, where) the 
reason represents the effect, has the following 
formula, also (expressed by the method of Agree- 
ment) — 

(Major premise). Wherever there is smoke 
there is fire, 

(Example). As e. g., in the kitchen, etc., 
(Minor premise). Here there is smoke, 
(Conclusion). (Here there is fire). 

(49. 8). This is a formula where an effect (takes the place of) the 
reason. It follows from the context that this formula is expressed 
according to (the method of) Agreement « Wherever there is smoke » 
means that smoke is the subject (of the general proposition). « There 
is firen means that fire is its predicate. Their connection should be con- 
ceived as a necessary one,^ (not an accidental one), just as in the pre- 
ceding case (of the analytical tie). (49. 9). Consequently this (proposi- 
tion) represents an invariable concomitance based upon the law of 
causality.* (49. 10). Pointing to the sphere of observation from which 
this concomitance is established * (by Induction), it is said, xjust as in 
the kitchen etc.». In the kitchen and similar cases it is established 
by positive and negative experience,* that there is between smoke 
and fire an invariable connection representing a causal relation. The 
words "here there is (smoke) » wind up'*^ (the syllogism by applying) 
to the subject of the inference * its deduced characteristic ^ (i. e., they 
contain the minor premise). 

24. Here also, we can assert that an effect is 
the logical reason for deducing from it the 
cause, only when the fact of their causal rela- 
tion is already khown (in general). 

(49. 14). The words «here also» mean that not only in the case of 
analytical deductions, but also here, when the syllogism is founded 


1 niyamdrtha, 

2 karya^karana^Widva-nimitta. 

* vyapti-iddhana-pramana-visaya, 

^ pratytdesa • anupdlarnbhdbhydfn^ cp. above p. 38. 13, 39.7 (text), transl. 
p. 103—105. 

5 upasatnhdrah. 

^ sddhya^dharmin. 

7 paksa^dharma ■=. 8ddhya»dharma, 
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on causation. The words nis already known •> mean that the existence 
of a causal relation (must) be ascertained^ (by induction from particular, 
cases). 

This certainty must necessarilly be established, because, as we 
have said,’ the logical reason conveys a deduction not accidentally,^ 
but on the basis of an invariable concomitance. 

§ 5. Deduction bt the Method of Difference. 

(49. 17). The analytical, causal and negative syllogism according 
to the method of Agreement have been thus exhibited. The author pro- 
ceeds to exhibit the (method) of Difference. 

25. The method of Difference’ (will be now 
exhibited). Negation represents then the follo- 
wing formula — 

(Major premise). What exists, all condi- 
tions of perceptibility^ being fulfilled, is 
necessarily perceived. 

(Example). As, e. g., the particular case 
of a patch of blue colour’ etc. 

(Minor premise). But on this (spot) we do 
not perceive any existing jar, although all 
conditions of perception are fulfilled. 

(Conclusion). (Therefore there is here no 

jar). 

(50. 4). llie method of Difference (will now be demonstrated). «What 
exists, all conditions of perceptibility being fulfilled », means what 
exists and is perceptible; (hence) existence is taken as the subject of 
(the general proposition). «Is perceived », i. e., perception is predicated. 

I niicita, characterized by neceeeity, i e., the major premiie muat be shown 
by an indnetion from partioalar instances, no counter-instanee being producible, cp. 
above, p. 19 ff. (text). The necessity consists in the fact there is no effect without a 
preceding cause. Therefore, strictly speaking, permissible are only the deductions 
of causes from effects, not vice vena, of future effects from causes, cp. above text 
p. 81. 10, transl. p. 68. 

* Cp. text, p. 19. 1 ff. and p. 47. 9. 

t Read vaidharmya-, instead of vaidhama. 

* wpaJabm misprint in stead of upaJabdhi 

s flilSdsHitfeM = ntlSdi-ivaiIdkfona, the latter in the third sense indicated 
transl. p. 34 n. 4. 
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(50. 5). Thus this (proposition) expresses that the existence of some- 
thing perceivable, (the totality of the conditions being fulfilled), is 
invariably followed ^ by perception. Existence is the negation of non- 
existence,* and cognition the negation of non-cognition. Hence (we 
have a contraposition), the negation of the predicate is made the 
subject, and the negation of the subject is made the predicate.* (50. 7). 
Thus the (general proposition) expresses that the negation of the con- 
sequence is invariably concomitant* with the negation of the reason, 
because it is necessarily dependent* upon the latter (i.e., wheresover 
there is some sense-perception, there necessarily is some existence). 
(50. 8). If the deduced fact (the consequence or major term) were not to be 
found with the subject of the inference (minor term), neither would 
the reason (middle term) be there present, because the absence of the 
latter necessarily involves the absence of the former. But the reason 
is present, (hence its consequence must also be present).® (50. 9). Con- 
sequently the negation of the reason is the term of greater exten- 
sion to which the negation of the consequence, being the term of 
lesser extension, is subordinate.'^ When (the first) is absent, it follows 


1 vyapta. Lit., «iB embraced in the fact of being and object of perceptions. 

s P. 60. 6 read — kaihitam, oiaitva^nivritig ea Baiivam^ anupalanibha . . . 

8 i. e. the contraposition of the same major premise as formulated according to 
the method of agreement in sUtra III. 9, transl. p. 117. There it was said, « the possi- 
bly fisible, if not perceired, is absents, here it is expressed by contraposition «tbe 
possibly visible, if it is present, is necessarily perceived a. Both these formula- 
tions represent expressions of the principle underlying every negative deduction. 
Howsoever complicated, the negative deduction can be reduced to it The method 
of this reduction baa been explained in sUtra II. 48—46, p. 116 ff., and a classifi- 
cation of all negative deductions has been given there, II. 81—42. The Naiyiyikaa 
have remained faithfull to their theory of the perception of non-existence, or 
absence, by the senses. They accordingly reject the Buddhist theory of negation. 
But this does no prevent Vacas pa timisra very often to formulate complicated 
negative deductions according to one of the formulae prescribed by Buddhist logic, 
cp., e. g„ TXtp., p. 88. 12, 88. 17 etc. 

4 ffyapta. 

8 niyata = praiibaddha, 

8 This conclnsion that right cognition (pramana) is a proof of existence has 
been already mentioned above, text p. 40. 7. Cognition is conceived as an effect 
of an objective reality and the principle is laid down that we always conclude from 
the existence of an effect to the necessary existence of its cause, but noteiee versa. 
Since a possible cause does not necessarily produce its effect, the conclusion about 
a future effect is always more or less problematic for a non-omniscient being. 

7 Lit., 60. 9 — 10. n Therefore, since the embracing non-existence of the reason 
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that the (second) is also absent, hence (we arrive at the absence of the 
absence of the consequence, i. e.), at its affirmation.^ 

(50. 10). The following rule is therefore established, — when a 
deduction is made according to the method of Difference it always 
must be shown that the negation of the deduced consequence neces- 
sarily involves the negation of the reason.* 

(50. 12) The formula of an analytical deduction according to the 
method of Difference is next given. 

26. (Major premises). What is changeless is nei- 
ther existent nor has it an origin nor can it be 
a product 

(Example). (As e. g., the Cosmic Ether etc.). 

(Minor premises). But the sounds of 
speech exist, have origination, are a pro- 
duct (of causes). 

(Conclusion). (Hence they are imperma- 
nent). 

(50. 15). The consequence to be deduced (i.e., the major term), is 
here the impermanence (or non-eternity of the sounds of speech).* Its 
negation necessarily involves* the absence of the logical reason. By this 
(proposition) it is expressed that the negation of the consequence 
necessarily involves* the negation of the reason, in all the three cases 

is absent, the embraced non-existence of the consequence is non existent, thus 
there is ascertainment of the consequence (8Mhaya)y>, 

1 sadhya-niicaya = sddhya-vidhi, 

9 Thus the major premise in a negative deduction, i. e., the fundamental for- 
mula of it, is always an affirmation. The fact that subject and predicate have been 
substituted by their negations and have changed places does not afiect the quality 
of the judgment, it remains affirmative. But the minor premise, as well as the 
conclusion, are negative. 

s As against the view of the MimSipsakas, cp. above, p. 127 n. 2. 

^ niyata = pratihaddha — vydpya, e. g., « wheresoever there is no fire, as in 
water, there necessarily is no smoke », or a wheresoever there are no trees, there 
necessarily are no Asoka-treesn. 

5 vydpta, lit., p. 50. 16, «the absence of the consequence is embraced by the 
absence of the reasons. In the major premise, as in every judgment, the predicate 
or major term is greater in extension (vydpdka)^ it cr embraces » or contains the 
subject or middle term. But it is also n bound upn {pratihaddha) to the latter, 
because the presence of the latter involves necessarily the presence of the miyor 
term, which becomes « necessarily following » {niyata^ anuhaddha^ pratihaddha^ 
anvita). In a contraposed migor premise the same relations obtain between the ne- 
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of analytical deduction.^ (50. 16). «The sounds of speech exist, have 
origination, are a products — these words refer to the presence of the 
reason in the subject of the conclusion, (i. e., to the minor premise), 
equally in all three cases. (50. 1 7). Here again it is (thus) stated that in the 
present case the absence of the reason is missing, (i. e., it is stated 
that the reason is present). And since the absence of the reason con- 
tains in itself the absence of the consequence, (this latter absence 
being subordinate to the former), it follows by implication that the 
absence of the consequence must also be missing. The absence of the 
absence of the consequence (i. e., its double negation) is equivalent to 
its affirmation. (Hence the presence of the consequence is proved).* 

(50. 19). The formula of a causal deduction according to the method 
of Difference is next given. 

gation of the predicate and the negation of the subject. Expressed as a Mixed 
Hypothetical Syllogism modo toUente the present example must be thrown in the 
following form — 

If a thing has an origin, it is non-eternal, 

Non-eternity is absent, e. g., in the Cosmic Ether. 

Hence origin is also absent. 

But this is equivalent merely to the contraposed major premise of the Indian syllo- 
gism, which gives rise to a new mixed hypothetical syllogism, — 

If a thing is non-non-eternal (i. e., permanent), it has no origin, 

The attribute of having no origin is absent in the sound. 

Hence the attribute of non-non- eternity is also ebsent, (i. e., sound is 
impermanent). 

When all double negations are stripped off, the conclusion is affirmative, « sound is 
impermanent);. But in its negative form — 

Sound is not non-non-eternal, 

Because it has not the quality of non-origin, 

it is a negative syllogism according to the third figure {vydpakdnupalahdhi, cp> 
Sutra II 34, because mdhandhhdva is vydpaka in regard of sddhydhhdva). 

1 A full cheda is needed after hetusu and the one after ukiah must be dropped. 

2 Lit., p. 50. 15— a Non-eternity being absent etc. Here it is expressed that 
the non-existence of the consequence, of non-eternity, is necessarily dependent 
(niyata) on the absence of the reason. By this it is said that the absence of the con- 
sequence is embraced by (or contained in) the absence of the reason, in the three 
(c own-existence » reasons also. The sound is existent, has an origine, is a product — 
thus the presence (— tva) of (these) attributes in the subject {jpaTcsa) is indicated. 
Here also the non existence of the non-cxistence of the reason, (which non-existence 
of the reason) is the container {vydpaka\ is stated. Hence also the contained 
(vydpya)y the non-existence of the consequence, is precluded. Thus the existence 
of the consequence (is proved)o. 
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27. The formula of a reason representing an 
effect is as follows — 

(Major premise). Where there is no fire, 
there neither is smoke. 

(Example). (As e. g., on the water of a lake, 

etc.). 

(Minor premise). But there is here some 
smoke. 

(Conclusion). (Hence there must be some 
fire). 

(50.21). Here al^ it is stated that the absence of fire involves^ 
the absence of smoke.* The words »but there is here some smoke » 
express that the involving* part, the negation of smoke, is absent 
Hence the involved^ part, the negation of fire, is likewise absent. And 
when (the negation of fire is denied, its affirmation, i. e., the presence) 
of the consequence becomes established.* 

§ 6. Equipollenct of the Methods of Agreement and 

Difference. 

(51. 1). The following question is now answered. How is it that in 
the formulae expressed according to the method of Agreement, the 
contraposition of the general proposition is not expressed, and in those 
which are expressed according to the method of Difference the original 
form* of it is not stated? How can it then (be maintained that syllo- 
gism) is an expression (in propositions of all) the three aspects of a 
logical relation, (concomitance, contraposition and minor premise)? 

28. From a formula of agreement the corres- 
ponding formula of difference follows by impli- 
cation. 


1 Lit., vyapta ois jembracedn, is included, is involved, is subaltern, is less in 
extension, i. e., there can be no smoke without fire, but fire may be present where 
there is no smoke, as e. g., in a hot iron-ball. 

2 Hence the absence of fire involves the absence of smoke, but not vice versa. 
s vyapaka, embracing, including, containing, pervading. 

t vySpya, embraced, included, contained, pervaded. 

■'> s6dhya-geAi. 

A anvaya. 
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(51.4). When a formula directly^ expresses agreement (i. e., the 
positive concomitance of the reason 'with its consequence), their diffe- 
rence, i. e., the contraposition (of the general proposition) follows virtu- 
ally,’ L e., by implication. Therefore (each formula) is a verbal expres- 
sion of the three aspects of the logical mark.’ (51.6). Although the 
contraposition of the general proposition is not directly expressed 
when the concomitance is expressed in the original form, it 'neverthe- 
less is understood^ as implied in the latter. 

Why? 

29. Because if that were not so, the reason 
could not be invariably concomitant with the 
consequence. 

(51.8). If the contraposition of the general proposition were not 
ascertained in thought,’ neither could the positive concomitance of 
the reason with the consequence be so ascertained. (51. 9). When the 
original general proposition* testifies that the reason is invariably 
concomitant^ with its consequence, no doubt is possible as to the pre- 
sence of the reason where the consequence could be absent, otherwise 
it could never be invariably concomitant with the latter.’ (51. 10). 
The contraposition is realized when it is realized that in the absence 
of the consequence the reason is likewise absent. Thus when stating 
in the original general proposition that the reason is invariably con- 
comitant with its consequence, it is also implied’ that their contrapo- 
sition holds good.^* 


^ ahhidheyena. 

2 arthdt. 

3 The three-aspected logical mark (trirupa4inga\ as explained above, 
sutra II, 5 fif., is equivalent to an induction from particular instances, no counter- 
instance being producible. 

4 avaslyate = nUedyate = gamyaU —jfidyate, 

5 huddhy-avasita is here an equivalent of niScaya-avasita, nUcaya^drudhn^ 
niScaya^apeksaj cp. p. 26. 16.; the term huddhi thus refers to savilcnlpal’a^jfldnoj 
huddhy~dru4ha = niSenya-arudhn (p, 48. 7) = vilalpita. But in other cases 

dhi = samvid especially in kdril-ds, may refer to nirvikdipalca-pratydksa, cp. T i p p., 
p. 31.6. 

® anvnya^vdkyn, 

« niyata. 

^ Lit., p. 51. 10. a Otherwise (the reason) would not be conceived (prafita) as 
necessarily tied up to its consequence ». 

^ sdmarthydt, 

10 avasita. 
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30. Similarly (when the deduction is expres* 
sed) by the method of Difference, the original 
(positive) concomitance follows (by implication). 

(51. 13) . If we apply the method of Difference, the direct concomi> 
tance (of the reason with its consequence), although not prima facie ^ 
expressed, follows simply by implication, just as in the case when direct 
concomitance is expressed, (its contraposition follows also by impli* 
cation). 

(51. 14) . Why? 

31. Because otherwise the absence of the rea- 
son in cases where the* consequence is absent 
would not be established. 

(51. 16). If the general proposition, in its original form, would not 
be present to the mind,* the absence of the reason when the conse- 
quence is absent could not be established, i. e., could not be ascertai- 
ned. (51. 17). If it is realized, through the contraposition of the gene- 
ral proposition, that the absence of the consequence is invariably con- 
comitant* with- the absence of the reason, it cannot be expected that 
the consequence will be absent where the reason is present. Because 
otherwise it could not be known,* that the absence of the consequence 
is invariably concomitant with the absence of the reason. (51. 18). 
The concomitance is realized * when it is realized that in the presence 
of the reason its consequence is invariably present (51. 19). Therefore 
when in a contraposed general proposition it is directly expressed that 
the absence of the consequence is invariably concomitant with the 
absence of the reason, the positive (original) form of the concomitance 
is also conveyed^ by implication. 

(51. 21). (When constant change is being deduced from the notion 
of existence), space and other (immutable substances are adduced as 
negative examples proving) the absence of the reason wherever the 


1 anahhidhiyamana. 

2 tasmit misprinted for tasmin. 

^ Intddhi-grhita is here the same as aboye, p. 51. 8, buddhy-avasitOy but in 
other cases graham is the opposite of adhyamsaya, both are contrasted, cp. the 
explanations of sutra 1. 12. 

^ niyata. 

5 prafita = niScita = adhyavaaita = huddhi-grhttaa 
0 gati. 

7 anvaya-gati. 
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consequence is absent Does it follow that (these examples) can like- 
wise prove the presence of the consequence when the reason is pre- 
sent?^ 

32. (Nol) If their concomitance* is not (ascer- 
tained), then the absence of one term cannot 
necessarily follow from the absence of the 
other. 

- (52.2). (Concomitance is based upon) an essential dependence (of 
one thing upon another). If there is no such dependence (between two 
things), the negation of one of them, of the logical consequence, does 
not necessarily imply the negation of the other one, of the reason (or 
middle term). 

33 It has been stated above* that there 
are only* two kinds of dependent existence, what- 
soever the case may be. (The dependent part re- 
presents either existentially) the same thing or 
the effect of (another existent). 

(52. 5). Whatsoever (be the content) of the dependent part, (the 
form of the dependence is of (one of) two kinds. The essence or the 
cause (of one form of dependence) is Identity (of existence). The essence 
or the cause (of the other one) is the fact of being an Effect (produced 
by causes). If one (existence) is dependent upon some other (existence), 
the thing upon which it is dependent represents either (essentially) 
the same fact of existence or a cause. (52. 7). To be dependent upon 
something else is impossible. Therefore has it been stated (above) 
that there are (only) two kinds of dependence.® (52. 8). And we have 

1 Yinltadeva’s introduction to the next sutra is much simpler. He says aif 
it be asked why is it that when there is no concomitance the contraposition is not 
valid, (the following sQtra gives the answer) ». {anvayabhave vyatireko' siddha ity 
etat kutah) Dharmottara’s avatarana means lit., p. 51.21 — 22: «If really in 
space etc. in the absence of the predicate (major term) there is absence of the 
reason (middle term), nevertheless for sure (does it follow) that in the presence of 
the reason the predicate is present? To this he answers ». 

s svabhSta-pratibandha = vyapti, 

3 sUtra II. 26. Lit. a consisting in identity-with>that and consisting in origins- 
tion-from-thatu. 

t cah (p. 62. 4) punar-arthe, evarthe va, teua dvi-prakara eveti yoiardyam 
(MallavXdi, f. 86). 

3 Cp. B. Russel, Mysticism, p. 162 — atbe only way... in which the exis- 
tence of A can be logically dependent upon the existence of B is when B is part 
of As. This is the same as the Indian view. The notion of a tree (B) is an inherent 

10 
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on that occassioD also stated ^ that the dependent (part is the fact 
represented by) the reason, (it is dependent upon the fact correspond- 
ing to) the deduced consequence.* 

34. It follows therefore that if the (concer- 
ted) absence (of two terms) is expressed, their 
interdependence must reveal itself. Therefore the 
contraposed general proposition always contains 
an indication of their interdependence. This 
indication is nothing but the general proposi- 
tion (in its positive form). Thus it is that one 
single general proposition, either directly or 
in its contraposed form, declares that the logi- 
cal mark is present in similar and absent in 
dissimilar cases. Therefore it is not indispen- 
sable to express both these propositions.* 


part of the notion of a SimSapd (A) and it is the latter that is logically dependent 
on, i. e., subordinated to, the former. The foundation of this dependence is Identity 
of the underlying reality But, according to the Indian view, it is not the 
• only wayi>. There is a dependence of Coexistence and a dependence of Suc- 
cession. Every thing is the result of some causes, it is therefore logically, or 
necessarfily, dependent on its causes. But a cause does not necessarily produce 
its effect. Therefore there is never logical nec^^ssity (ni^caya) in the predication 
of a future result, cp. transl. p. 108. 

1 sutra II. 22. 

2 It is here again pressed with emphasis that there is no other logical 
dependence than the dependence founded either upon what is here termed Identity 
(tdddtmya) and explained as coexistence of coinherent attributes, or on 
Causation which is explained as a logical necessity for every entity to have a cause 
{tadutpatti). Every fact is thus either coexistent and coinherent with another fart, or 
it is its product. Thus the general proposition either expresses a Unifonnity of 
Coexistence or a Uniformity of Succession. It follows that whatever be the method 
applied, whether it be the method of Agreement, or the method of Dificrence, a 
logical deduction or logical thought in general cannot possibly express something 
else than what either directly represents or finally reduces to these two kinds ol 
logical relations. Contraposition is therefore equipollent with the original proposition. 

3 Lit., p. 52. 9 — 13. aSince (it is so), therefore who speaks abolition must show 
connection. Therefore the proposition of abolition (the negative proposition) is just 
an indirect showing of suggested connection. And what is suggestion of connection, 
that is just expression of concomitance. Thus by one proposition formulated with a 
concomitauce-face or with a contraposition-face the presenci'-absence of the mark 
in the similar-dissimilar cases is declared Thus the formulation of two propositions 
is not necessary, hi in the sence of „ because 
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(52.13). When (two facts) are essentially interdependent,^ the ab- 
sence of the one conveys the absence of the other. Therefore, if it is 
shown that the reason is absent wherever the consequence is also 
absent, the interdependence of both these absences* will be shown. 
(52. 14). If the reason is dependent upon its consequence, then it will 
necessarily be absent wheresoever the consequence is absent.* (52. 15). 
And since it is (impossible not to) indicate the dependent (character 
of the reason), therefore the proposition indicating the absence of the 
reason, if its consequence is absent, contains^ an implied indica- 
tion* of its dependence. (52.16). This indication is nothing but the 
general proposition (or major premise) itself.* The interdependence (of 
reason and consequence) must necessarily be stated, but (this does not 
mean that it should always) be made in the positive form, because the 
example will always establish the interdependence by induction,^ and 
this will represent nothing else but the general proposition in its posi- 
tive form. (52. 18). Therefore when the negation of something depends 
upon the negation of something else, the interdependence of both these 
terms must reveal itself, and this becomes simply a cognition of their 
positive concomitance.® (52. 20). Since the positive concomitance implies its 
contraposition and (vice versa) the contraposition implies the original 
proposition, therefore one* of them is (sufficient) to declare the pre- 

1 i. e., when one fact represents either the identity of the underlying reality or 
its production from another reality. 

^ nivartya-nivartakayoh pratibandhah, lit., « the dependence of the stopped 
and the stopper v. 

3 as e. g., smoke being dependent upon fire, is not to be found in places where 
there is no fire. 

4 dJesipta = samgrhlia. 
upa^darSana. 

A Lit, p. 52. 15 — 17. ((And because its dependence must be shown, therefore 
the proposition about the non-existence {nivrtti) of the reason when the predicate 
is absent, by this (proposition) an indirect indication (upa^darSana) of the depen- 
dence is suggested (dksipta). And what (represents) the indirect indication of the 
dependence suggested by that, just this is the concomitance- propositions. 

pramdnena. Concomitance must be shown by an induction from particular 
instances, no counter-instance being producible, these particular instances are 
termed drsidnta or pramdmi, cp. the use of this term in the ff. passages, 44. 5, 
45. 1, 58. 1, 61. 10, 64. 1, 80. 21, 81. 1, 81. 2, 81. 20, 81. 21 (apratndiM). 

8 Lit., 52. 19— 20. <r Therefore the connection (interdependence) of an abolished 
and the abolisher must be known, and thus just {era) concomitance is known. The 
word iti in the sense of „becaiise*S». 

8 The word vdkyena must be inserted after ekendpiy cp. Tib. p. 119.9, thsig 
geig-gis kyan. 


10* 
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sence of the mark in similar cases and its absence in dissimilar cases.' 
(53. 1). The positive concomitance may be prma facie expressed. It is 
one method of expressing it Similarly the contraposition may be prima 
fwM expressed.' But since a single proposition conveys both (these 
meanings), 'here is no strict necessity for the formulation of both in 
every single syllogism.' (53. 4). Words are used to convey a meaning, 
when the meaning is conveyed, what is the use of (superfluous) words? 

(53. 4). Thus it is that either the original form of the general pro- 
position must alone be used or its contraposition, (but not both together). 

35. (This rule applies) also to (Negation, i. e., to 
a deduction of absence whose reason is) non-per- 
ception. When we state (the contraposed formula^ 
of negation, viz.) — 

(•Whatsoever exists, all conditions of per- 
ceptibility being fulfilled, is necessarily per- 
ceived*!, 

the original concomitance — 

(•If such an object is not perceived, it is 
ab s e n t», 

is established by implication. 

(53.8). Even' in a (proposition expressing Negation founded 
on) non-perception, the original positive concomitance follows when 
the contraposition is expressed. •• Whatsoever exists all conditions of 
perceptibility being fulfilled » — these words express that the predicate 
(in the formula of simple negation) is cancelled, i. e., the possibility 
of such behaviour (which follows upon a perception) of absence (is 


3- i. e. the induction from particular instances, no counter-instance being pro- 
ducible. 

2 liit., p. 53. 1 — 2. « Positive concomitance is the face, the means, because it is 
directly expressed, this is a proposition whose face is positive concomitance. Thus 
(also the proposition) whose face is contraposition. The word iti in the sense of 
„ because 

3 sadhana-vdkya. 

4 anvaya, the positive or original concomitance. Negation in contraposition 
will be double negation, i. e., affirmation. The formula of negation expressed as di- 
rect concomitance in a general proposition will be u non-perception is concomitant 
with absence!, its contraposition will be « non-absence is concomitant with non- 
non-perception o or «r presence is followed by perception ». 

3 na keredam kdrya^svahhdva ity arthah (Mallavadi, f. 86). 
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denied). It means essentially the same as the existence of something per- 
ceivable. ols necessarily perceivedu — these words express the absence 
of non-perception. It means essentially the same as perception.* (53. 10). 
Thus it is shown that the absence of tbe consequence (or predicate) 
is invariably concomitant with the absence of the reason.* Supposing 
the consequence could be absent even if the reason were present, then 
the absence of the consequence would not be invariably concomitant 
with the absence of the reason.* (53. 11). Indeed, when we realize the 
(contraposed) concomitance, we must (also) realize that the presence of 
the reason is invariably concomitant with the presence of its conse- 
quence. (53.12). Therefore (the negative conclusion) is drawn in 
the words <<if such an object, i. e., a representable object, is not perceived, 
it is absent ». Since this (conclusion) is cognized, since it is simulta- 
neously present to the mind,^ the original concomitance (of the formula 
of negation) is thus ascertained.' 

§ 7. Is THE CONCLUSION A NECEBSABT MEHBEB OF THE 
STLLOOISH? 

36. When either of these two (methods) is ap- 
plied, it is not always necessary explicitly to 
mention the thesis (or the conclusion)-* 


1 updlambha^rupa, 

9 i. e., we cannot deny the existence of something when it is present in the 
ken of onr sense-faculties. 

3 The absence of the consequence means here the presence of the object in the 
range of our senses, the absence of the reason — its perception. If the object could be 
present without being perceived, then we could not maintain that its presence 
(accompanied by all other factors of perception) is invariably followed by its per- 
ception. 

4 8am~pratyaydt. 

^ anvaya-aiddhi. 

0 The term paksa means here the standpoint of the disputant, it includes both 
the thesis and the conclusion. In sutra III. 41 it is identified with aadhya which is 
also as addhya^dharma the name of the major term. In the five membered syllogism 
of the Naiy'ayikas both the thesis (pratijM) and the conclusion (nigamana) are ad- 
mitted as separate members, beside the reason, the m%jor and the minor premises. 
The MimSmsakas and the later Naiyayikas were inclined to reduce the members of 
their syllogism to three, roughly corresponding to the- three members of Aristotle. 
But Dignaga makes a distinction between inference as a process of thought (suartha) 
and syllogism as a method of proof in a controversy, and points to the fact that very 
often when the point under discussion is evident out of some former argumentation, 
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(53. 15). (The core of a syllogism is) the logical reason (or middle 
term), its invariable concomitance with the deduced property must be 
expressed, and this again, (as we have shown), is based either upon ne- 
cessary co-existence or necessary succession between the facts corres- 
ponding to the reason and the deduced property. Whether we apply 
the method (of Agreement or the method of Difference), in both cases 
the fact to be deduced is the same. Therefore there is no absolute 
necessity of expressing separately (the thesis or) the conclusion. (Sup- 
posing) the reason has been cognized as invariably concomitant with 
the deduced property, (we then know the major premise). If we then 
perceive the presence of that very reason on some definite place, (i. e., 
if we know the minor premise), we already know the conclusion. (What 
is then the use of mentioning this fact once more?) The repetition of 
the deduced conclusion is of no use! ^ 

(53. 18). That just this’ (principle) applies to the formula of a nega- 
tive deduction (as founded on a repelled suggestion), will be next 
shown. 


37. In our’ formula of Negation, expressed ac- 
cording to the method of Agreement, it is like- 
wise (superfluous to mention the conclusion se- 
parately). When it is stated that — 

(Major premise). Whatsoever is not per- 
ceived, although being in conditions of per- 
ceptibility, is practically non-existent. 

suffices it to state the major and minor premises, the conclusion or thesis being 
then implicitly contained in the minor premise. MallsTSdl, f. 87,- introduces this 
section with the words, atha matantaravad bhavan-mate’pi paksah kimiti na nirdi- 
tyate? — an allusion to N. S., I. 1. 33. 

t Lit., p. 63. 16 — 17. cAnd because in both formulations the probans ($Sdh- 
ana) must be understood as tied up to the prdbandum (sadhya) from « identity with it» 
and « production by its, therefore the stand point (paksa) must not be just necessa- 
rily specified. What prabans is cognized as confined to theprobam/nm.justfromit 
when it is perceived upon the substratum {dharmin) of the probandwn, the proban- 
dum is cognized. Therefore nothing is (achieved) by the specification of the pro- 
banduma. — According to the Tib. praftfsA is perhaps to be read instead of pra- 
titsA in p. 63. 17. sadApa-ntrdeiena = poAsa-mrdefena. If we have ascertained by 
induction the invariable concomitance of the smoke with its cause the fire, and then 
perceive smoke upon some remote hill, we then have present to our mind the judg- 
ment « there it is, this very smoke which is invariably concomitant with fire». It 
becomes quite superfluous to repeat the conclusion, cp. p. 162, n. 6. 

3 Bead etam eoa. 

* Read atra in stead of yamSl, cp. Tib. transl. 
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(Minor premise). On this place no jar is 
perceived, although all other conditions for 
its perceptibility are fulfilled. 

(The Conclusion) «There is here no jar» 
follows entirely by implication. 

(53. 22). In (negation) expressed according to the method of Agree- 
ment (the conclusion) « there is no jar on this place » follows entirely 
by implication.^ The (author) shows the process of implication. (53. 23). 
The words "whatsoever is not perceived, although being in conditions 
of perceptibility)), refer to a negative experience as a subject. The 
words "it is an object practically non-existent)) refer to the possibility 
of our behaviour towards it as non-existent. (54. 1). Thus it is shown 
that the non-perception of something imagined (as present) is invariably 
concomitant with corresponding purposive actions.’ (54. 2). The words 
("a jar) is not perceived" prove that the logical mark is present 
upon the subject of the conclusion (on the minor term). ’ If the deduced 
fact would not have been present upon that substratum, neither 
could the logical reason be there present, because the latter is inva- 
riably concomitant with the former.* This is how the (conclusion) is 
implied. 

38. The same refers also (to this formula ex- 
pressed according to the method) of Difference — 

(Major premise). Whatsoever is present 
(as an object of our purposive actions) and is 
in conditions of perceptibility, is necessarily 
perceived. 

(Minor premise). But on this place no such 
jar is being perceived. 

Through mere implication (the conclu- 
sion) follows that as an object of our purpo- 
sive actions this thing is absent.* 


1 sdmarthyad eva, 

s Lit., p. 54. 1 — 2. «If it is so, the non-cognition of the visible is shown to be 
contained in the fact of being fit for a non-Ens dealv. 

8 sadhya-dhannin. 

4 sddhya-niyatatvdt tasya. 

Lit., p. 54. 6—7. a Just by connotation [sdwarihydd) it becomes ,, there is 
here no object of dealing as existent with“». 
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(54. 8). In the formulation according to the method of Difference, the 
conclusion « there is here no jar as an object for our purposive action » fol- 
lows by mere implication. It is the same conclusion as in' the formula 
(expressed according to the method) of Agreement The (author) then 
proceeds to indicate the pocess of implication. (54. 9). A thing which can be 
an object of purposive action means a thing which is present.^ An object 
being in the conditions of perceivability means an object imagined as pre- 
sent This represents the negation of the deduced consequence.* (54. 10). 
The words «is necessarily perceived» express the negation of the logi- 
cal reason.* Thus it is shown that the absence of the consequence is 
invariably concomitant with the absence of the reason. (54.11). The 
words «no such (jar) » etc. mean that on this place the possible percep- 
tion ofajarhasnot happened in the manner in which other perceivable 
objects (usually) are perceived. Thus it is proved that upon the sub- 
ject of the condusion, (i. e., on a definite place) there is absence of the 
reason (L e., of perception) which invariably involves the absence of the 
deduced consequence (L e., of the jar). (54. 13). Supposing the con- 
sequence would not he present upon the subject of the conclusion, 
neither could the reason be there present But the fact* representing 
the reason is present, (hence the consequence must also be present). 
This is (how the conclusion) is implied. (54. 14). Therefore, since it is 
implied, there is no need of explidtly stating it, because we understand 
(without such a statement) that « there is here no jar». 

(54. 15). Similarly in the formulae of an analytical or causal de- 
duction (the conclusion) becomes simultaneously present to the mind * 
by implication. There is, consequently, no necessity of stating it 
explicitly.* 


^ vidyamana. 

s 'fhe deduced consequence is the absence of the jar. 

8 The logical reason is non-cognition, its reverse (nwrtii) is cognition. 

4 dharma, 5 sam-pratyaya = sama^JedUna^pratyaya, 

^ ParthasSrathimiira remarks, SSBtra-dIpika,p. 239 (Benares, 1906) that 
the Buddhists, thinking that the Naijayikas have introduced superfluous details in 
their 5-membered syllogism, have reduced it to two members, major and minor pre- 
mises (which he calls uddharana-upanaya). After having remembered the major 
premise a what has a cause is non-eternal », and then having merely mentioned 
«the sounds have a cause », it is quite superfluous to repeat the conclusion that 
etthe sound is non-etemal», because this is implied in the minor premise. Cp. Sig- 
wart, op. cit. I, p. 478 n. — ctEbenso setzt... der Untersatz die Conclusion voraus; 
denn wo bliebe die Wahrheit des Untersatzes, dass Socrates ein Mensch ist, wenn 
es noch zweifelhaft w&re, ob er... die Sterblichkeit hat die der Obersats als allge* 
meines Merkmal jedes Menschen aufpflhrta. 
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§ 8. Definition of a thesis. 

39. Nevertheless what is it that we can call 
a (sound) nthesisn? 

(54. 18). It must be nevertheless explained what is the meaning atta- 
ched to the word thesis. 

40. A (sound) thesis is (a proposition to be 
maintained by the disputant, i. e., a proposition) 
which he himself accepts «just as suchu, (i. e., 
just as the point he horn fide intends to main- 
tain, if from the start) it is not discredited (by 
self-contradiction).^ 

(54.20) . «Just as such» means just as (the proposition) to be 
maintained. « Himself » means the disputant. >i Accepted » means that 
(the proposition) is not only expressed in words, but also {bona fide) 
accepted (to be true). Such a topic, if it is not invalidated (from the 
start) by perception or other proofs, is called a thesis. 

(54.21) . But if the thesis is not to be explicitly mentioned (in the 
conclusion or at the beginning of a syllogism), why do we give the 
definition of such a (member) which can be dispensed with? We 
give the definition not because it should be a (necessary) member of the 
syllogism,^ but because there are (logicians) who mistake a vTong 
thesis for a right one and vice versa} Therefore, in order to set aside 
misconceptions about what can and what cannot be a (sound) thesis,* 
the definition of a proposition to be maintained is given. 

(55.4). The words «as suchu are next explained. 

41. «As suchu means accepted as (the proposi- 
tion) to be maintained. 


1 Lit., p. 54. 19. (cWhat is accepted just as the proper form aud not repudia- 
ted, is a thesis*. 

8 tadkana-vSkya-avayam, 

8 This remark is directed against N. S. 1. 1. 33 and possibly also hints at both the 
schools of the MKdhyamikas. The Prisangika school was prepared to defend any 
amount of theses, but notbonafide, its aim being to undermine logical methods alto- 
gether and to demonstrate the hopeless contradictions of the principles upon which 
logic is built. The other MSdhyamika school, the Svatantrikas, the followers of Bhilra- 
viveka, although admitting logic, have established a series of quite incredible theses 
in contradiction to common sense, cp. my NirvS^a, p. U5, 

* sadkya =pdkta. 
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(55. 6). Since the thesis represents (the proposition) which must be 
deduced, there is nothing else ^ (to which we could give that name). 
Therefore its essence ’ consists in its being deduced. 

(55. 8). In order to explain the meaning of the word «just»,' it 
is said — 


42. «Just as such» means accepted as the fact 
which must be deduced, in contradistinction) from 
the reason from which it is deduced. 

(55. 10). It might perhaps be asked why do we not take* the word 
«just» separately? Why do we repeat it in the combination njust as 
such)!? We answer. The word «just» is a particle of emphasis. It empha- 
sizes the quality contained in another word. Therefore it is repeated 
together with the word which points to the emphasized part. (55. 12). 
(The thesis is the fact which it is intended to deduce), not also the 
fact which is admitted to represent the reason. What is expressed as 
being the reason, is also accepted as being the reason. (55. 13). When 
the reason is not accepted (by the opponent), he may also regard it as 
something that requires a proof, (as a fact which must be deduced). 
But this is excluded. The word «just» is an indication (that not every 
unproved thing is a thesis).^ 

(55. 15). An example — 

43. Supposing the non-eternal character of 
the sounds of speech must be established 
(as against the Mimamsaka), and the reason would 
be, (say), its visibility. Since the visibility of 
sounds does not exist, it might be regarded as 


1 aparam riipam. 

2 8va~rupam. 

3 eva, 

* praty-ava-mrSf a to reconsider singly o. 

5 The definition of the Naiyayikas <ca thesis is a statement of what wants to 
be provedi), N. S. I. 1. 83, was assailed by Dignfiga on the ground of his theory 
of the purely relatiTe character of the meaning of all words (apoha). If the 
expression a wanting a proofs only excludes the things proved or real (stddha), then 
every reason and every example, especially if they are quite absurd (anupapa* 
dyamana^iMhana) can be characterized as being in want of a proof and would be 
included in the definition, as e. g., a sounds are eternal because visibles, — sad- 
hiyayor hetu^drstantayor api prasango, yathd nityah iabdah caksusatvdt, cp* 
N. bhSsya, p. 40, N. vart, p. 113 and TStp., p. 183 ff. 
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a fact which is in need of proof. But it is expres- 
sed as the reason, therefore it is not here in- 
tended to be proved, (albeit it is unproved). 

(55.18). Supposing the non-etemal character of the sounds of 
speech is to be proved, and (someone would point to their) visibility as 
a (possible) reason. Since the existence (of visible words) is not estab- 
lished, one (could be misled to suppose) that it is just the thing which 
(the disputant) wishes to establish. (55. 19). Therefore it is said that 
<<this», i. ei, visibility, «here», i. e., in regard of the sounds of speech, 
is not admitted as just the point to be established. It is said that there 
is no necessity (to envisage it here) as something that is intended to 
be established, since it is expressed as the reason. Whatsoever is 
expressed in the form of a reason is also admitted to represent the 
reason, but not the consequence.^ 

(55.22). The word « himself » is next pointed to and explained. 

44. <(Himself» means the Disputant. 

(56.3). « Himself » is a pronoun.* « Disputant » is the proximate 
(subject to which it refers).* 

(56. 6). Who is this Disputant? 

45. That one who at this occasion sets forth 
an argument. 

(56.8). «At this occasion** means at the time of some philosophi- 
cal disputation. He sets forth an argument. As there can be many 
disputants, this is a specification of the disputant, denoted above by 
the word nhimself**. 


1 Therefore the NaiyXyika definition in N. D. I. 1. SS, $adhya-nirdtiah prati- 
jflS, has been corrected by DignSga in adding eva. 

s nipata = th§ig-phrad-kyi sgra, aa particle meaning some relation**. 

3 Lit., p. 56. 2 — 5. «The word « himself » is a particle which is used for the 
(reflexive pronoun) aselfs iu the Genitive aud in the Instrumental cases. Now, her» 
the word svayam is used in the sense of the word self in the Instrumental case. 
Moreover the word self is a pronoun (sambandhi-Sabda). And the disputant is 
near. Therefore of whose disputant the self is endowed with the sense of the In- 
strumental case, just that one is specified as endowed with the sense of the Instru- 
mental case: ebj the disputants. But « by the. disputants is not here the syno- 
nym of « himself s. — This perfectly useless explanation is characteristic for Dbar- 
mottara’s scholasticism. Vinitadeva (p. 102) links this sUtra with the following 
and simply says, «a thesis is only that topic which (the author) proves himself, but 
not the one that is established by the originator of the system (<<ictra-kara)a. 
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(56. 9). If that is the case, the meaning is (simply) that the thesis 
is vhat the disputant wishes to prove. What is the use of such a 
statement? This means that only that fact is a (real) thesis which a 
definite disputant, at the occasion of a (definite) disputation, intends 
to prove, and not any other fact It is equivalent to saying that we 
cannot force anybody to defend a cause which he himself does not 
care to defend.^ 

(56. 12). But at what juncture could it occur that (the disputant 
would be expected) to prove (not the thing he would himself care to 
prove, but) something else ? To guard against what has it been neces- 
sary to make this specification? 

46. The following is meant Supposing some- 
one takes his stand on a definite system and 
quotes arguments accordingly. Supposing the fra- 
mer of the system has admitted several facts 
characterizing the same subject Nevertheless 
the thesis will be represented by that fact 
alone which at a given occasion, a definite dis- 
putant himself chooses to argue, not by any other 
one.* 


^ Lit., p. 56. 11. crThe result of these words (means) so much as a repu- 
diation (nivartana) of the advocation (sadhyatva) of an undesirable feature (anista^ 
dharma)ii. 

9 Since in the laconic style of the siitras every superfluous syllable must be 
avoided, Uddyotakara declares that the word abimselfn is quite useless. He 
exclaims cr there you are! so keen upon finding the fault of superfluous syllables 
in others, you make this mistake in your own proposition ... no reasonable man 
will say «I am myself going to washn, cp. N. vart. p. 120. According to DignSga 
« myself » in this case means « not another one » . His principle is that every word 
includes a negation (apoha), the disputant a himself » means ccnot the initiator of 
the system to which the disputant adheresD. The point of DignUga is apparently 
directed against dogmatism, he wishes to vindicate the freedom of the philosopher 
to choose his arguments, he is not bound to quote only the arguments accepted in 
the school to which he belongs {ahhyupagama-siddhanta). This is denied by the 
Naiy&yikas. If, says Vacaspatimisra, someone known to be an adherent of the 
Vaisesika system would appear in a learned society (parisad) and advance the 
tenet that the sounds of speech are eternal entities, which is a tenet of the Mi- 
mSqisaka school against which the Yaisesikas always protested, neither the society 
nor the official opponent would care to listen. He would not even be allowed to 
state his argument, be would be declared beaten as soon as he had pronounced the 
thesis, ap TStp., p. 187. 6 fif. 
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(56.16) . The possibility of some other fact^ being deduced in 
regard of the same subject arises when the author of a system, accep- 
ted by the disputant, has admitted several facts characterizing the 
same subject (about which a variety of discordant views are current).* 

(56. 17) . It is indeed quite wrong to suppose that if somebody 
ranges himself at the side of a definite system, he is obliged to advo- 
cate every doctrine which is there admitted. This (wrong view is here) 
cleared away. Many doctrines may be accepted, nevertheless that topic 
alone which the dispuntant (at a given occasion) chooses himself to argue 
will represent the thesis, but not any other one. 

(56.19). The following question might be asked. Should not a 
logical argument* disregard all established doctrines and be guided 
(exclusively) by the weight of real facts?* Therefore a philosopher 
should never take his stand on a body of established doctrines, since 
they must be left out of account? (56.20). Quite right! But, as a mat- 
ter of fact, even in those cases when (a philosopher) selfreliently 
&kes his stand on a body of established doctrines, i. e., if he is an 
adherent of a definite system (and) quotes arguments (in accordance 
with that system), nevertheless only that proposition will represent his 
thesis which he himself chooses to advocate (at a given occasion). In 
order to declare this, it is stated that (the thesis is a proposition 
which the philosopher « himself** chooses to advocate at a certain 
occasion).* 

(56.23). The word « accepts** is next taken (separately) and ex- 
plained. 

47. The word «accepts** (in the above defini- 
tion of a sound thesis) means (that there is so- 
metimes no necessity of expressing the thesis 
in words). When an argument is adduced in an- 
swer to an objection on a subject which one 


^ dharma. 

s ttumin dharmini=:ivipratipaiti^visaya-dhafm%nif cp. Vi nit ad era, p. 102. 18. 
Probably an allusion to the great yariety of views on the same subjects advocated 
in the different Buddhist schools. 

3 linga. 

4 vastu-hala’-pravrtia. 

^ Lit., p. 66. 21—22. crBut although, as a consequence of infatuation, he takes 
his stand upon some teaching (Rostra), admits some teaching (and) says the reason, 
nevertheless just what for him is desirable, just that is his thesis {iddhya). In order 
to declare that, thus has it been told n. 
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irishes to establish, the thesis, even if it is not 
expressly specified, is (understood from the con- 
text). 

(56.3). «On a subjectu, e. g., on the existence of the Soul. (Sup- 
posing) a doctrine opposed to the existence of the Soul is being 
discussed, a doctrine denying the existence of the Soul, (a doctrine 
m aintainin g that) there is no Soul. Since affirmation and negation are 
contradictories, this doctrine contradicts the view that the Soul exists. 
(Supposing) that in answer to this contrary tenet an argument is 
adduced by someone who wishes to establish, i. e., to prove^ the existence 
of this object, of the Soul. The word «accepts» intimates that this fact 
(the existence of the Soul) wil be his thesis (even if it is not explicitly 
stated).* (57.6). This is the meaning suggested by the word « ac- 
cepts ».* Although in a verbal inference, (in a syllogism), we would 
expect that the thesis to be deduced should be expressed (in a sepa- 
rate proposition), nevertheless, even if it is not expressed, (it is clear) 
what the thesis really is, because it is expressed by implication. 

(57.8). Why is that? 

48. Because it represents the point against 
vchich the opposite view is directed. 

(57.10) . <<Iti* means that topic which is the subject (of the 
discussion), the subject matter against which the opposed view is 
directed. Because of this circumstance (the real intention of the spea- 
ker becomes evident from the context). 

(57. 1 1) . The following is meant The disputant adduces a proof in 
order to confute the opposed view. Therefore the tenet which the op- 
ponent aims at disproving is eo ipso the topic he himself wishes to 


1 niicaya is here a synonym of siddhif meaning something « logically proved 
to be reali). 

3 Or even if the thesis explicitly proved is different from what is really the 
intention of the speaker. The real thesis is the inteotinn of the speaker. A thesis 
can be clearly understood out of both premises without expressing the conclusion 
separately. But even if it is expressed separately, it may sometimes represent the 
real intention of the speaker only half-way, indirectly. This happens when the 
speaker intends to prove his tenet surreptitiously, through an indirect suggestion, 
as is illnstrated by the following example. 

8 Lit., p. 67. 6. « What is mentioning at the end (sutra 49, p 57. 17) of ity uktam 
hhoDaii^ with regard to this place the sentence must be closed iw Instead of repea- 
ting these words twice, at the end of sutra 47 and 49, they have been taken only 
once at the end of sutra 49. 
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prove. (57. 12). flis argument has just the aim to confute the opposed 
view. If this were not his thesis, where on earth could you find some- 
thing as definitely representing a thesis, as this one! ^ 

(57.15). This case is exemplified. When an argument is advan- 
ced against an opponent, something may be understood to represent 
the deduced thesis without being expressly stated. 

49. An example* — 

(Thesis). The sense of vision and other 
senses (are organs) to be used by someone 
else. 

(Reason). Because they are composite 
(substances). 

(Example). Just as beds, chairs and other 
implements (composed for the use of man). 

(Major premise. Whatsoever is a compo- 
site substance is not an independent exis- 
tence). 

The aim is to prove that (the senses) are the 
organs of the Soul (which is a simple and inde- 
pendent substance), although this is not express- 
ly stated. Thus the thesis is not always that 
alone which is expressed. That is the meaning 
(of the word «accepts»). 

(57. 18). <<The sense of vision, the sense of audition etc.*) are the 
subject, (the minor term). They exist for the sake of someone else, i. e., 
they have dependent existence, this is the predicate, (the major term). 
« Because they are composite (substances) », that is the reason, (the middle 
term). (57. 20). The words <'just as beds, chairs and other implements’) 


1 Here agaiD, according to Dignaga*s method, the word <r accepts j» includes 
a negation, a accepted » means c(non-eipresBed», as illustrated by the next follow- 
ing example a the senses are the organs of some one else». The Naiyuyikas an- 
swer that this qualification is superfluous. crNo one will establish what he does not 
accepter, says Uddyotakara, N. vart., p. 118 and Vacaspati comments, <(if the 
aim of the word a accepted » is to include an unexpressed intention, this cannot be 
done in the syllogism which would then be wrong (annnvayo hetuh). Hut words 
have always beside their direct expressive power (vdeyam) a power of indirect 
suggestion {laksyam). If the words are not suggestive, they cannot point to an un- 
expressed intention, cp. TUpt., p. 186. 

S Cp. Sankhya-karika, 17. 
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refer to the facts on which that generalization is established.^ Beds, 
chairs etc. are requisites serviceable to man* and they are composite 
substances. 

(58.1). Thus, although this example* does not (by itself) mean 
that the organs of sense are employed by the Soul, nevertheless, 
although unexpressed, this is the thesis. (58. 2). Indeed, the S S n k h y a 
philosopher muntains that the Soul exists. The Buddhist maintains, on 
the contrary, that the Soul does not exist. Thereupon the Sankhya philo- 
sopher, starting from^ the Buddhist view which is opposed to his own, 
brings forward an argument, with the aim of confuting the opposed 
view and of establishing his own. (58. 4). Therefore, the fact that (the 
senses) are in the service of the Soul represents the (real), although 
unexpressed, thesis (which the disputant has at heart), since the op- 
posed view is directed against it. 

(58.5). It is not proved that beds, chairs and other requisites 
used by men are in the service of the Soul. The major premise* 
(n whatsoever is composite is controlled by the Soul» is not proved at 
all). Established is only the simple fact that these composite things 
are made for the use of somebody, in this sense they are called objects 
ofor use» by somebody. (58.6). The (real) intention is to prove that 
the Intellect is also an organ of something else. 'Ihis is suggested by 
the words «and other senses ». This « something else» in regard of the 
Intellect can be only the Soul. (58. 7). Thus it would be proved that 
consciousness* is in the service of another (higher principle). The 


1 vySpU-vitaya-pradariana, « pointing to the scope of the concomitances, 
s puru»a-upabhoga-anga has here probably a double sense, with regard to 
beds, chairs etc. it means the requisites serviceable to man, with regard to the Soul 
{purufa) of the SSnkhyas it means the experiences imputed to the Soul during 
its state of bondage in some particular existence, as conditioned by the deeds {karma) 
■in former existences. 

s atra pramJane = tluad-ma hdir; pramana is here used in the sense of 
drpfdtita, cp. 62. 18 and 7 note to transl. p. 147. 

* helu-krtya. 
s anvaya, 

^ vyflSna = vijfidna-skandha. For the SSnkhya undifferentiated aconscious- 
nesss, pure changeless consciousness, is an eternal substance, the Soul {purusa). 
For the Buddhist this same undifferentiated consciousness is pure sensation, consi- 
sting of momentary, ever changing flashes. There is thus in the argument of the 
Sankhya a quatemio terminorum, since he understands under v\jMna, manat, 
antahkarana unconscious, physical principles, consisting predominently of a spe- 
cial intellect-stuff {tattva) or nervous matter capable only to be reflected in con- 
scionsness which, in the shape of a Soul, is a quite different principle. For the Bud- 
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words «for the use of someone elseu have been inserted in the hope 
that one could surreptitiously ‘ prove the Intellect to work in the service 
of the Soul. 

(58. 9). Consequently the statement that the thesis is something 
<< accepted)* (by the disputant) has the following meaning. The thesis 
is not always (a proposition) expressly mentioned. It might be expres- 
sed and it might be merely understood from the context, (especially) 
when it is something the disputant wishes to prove (surreptitiously), 
in answer to a contrary opinion advanced by an opponent.’ 

(58.13). The words <<not discredited (from the start by self-con- 
tradiction) ** must be now explained.’ 

50. The words «nut discredited (from the start 
by self-contradiction)** are an indication of the 
fact that according to this definition a (proposi- 
tion) can be accepted (by the disputant as expres- 
sing) the fact to be established and nevertheless 
not represent a thesis, if it is in contradiction 
with perception, with inference, with (the iden- 
tity) of a conception or with the very words (in 
which it is expressed). 

(58.13). «This (definition)** means the definition explained above, 
namely, nthe thesis is a proposition which the disputant himself 

dhists it is consciousness itself. Tbc argument from the analogy of composite things, 
and the induction from chairs, beds etc. is of course very feeble, but it was admit- 
ted in the Sankhya-school, cp. Sankhya-kSlrika, 17. Since the thesis, or conclusion, 
is not an indispensable member of the Buddhist syllogism, its definition may have 
been omitted. Nevetheless Digniga and Dharmakirti expatiate on it in order to 
show 1) that the definition of the Naiyiiyikas in N. S. 1. 1. S3 lacks precision and 2) to 
give them a lesson on the precise meaning of words, since all words according 
to the apo^a-theory of tbe Buddhists imply negations or contrasts, — atra anya- 
vyacchedam (= apoham) vdlydrtham manvdno bhadantah pratijfld-ldksanam ati- 
vydpty-avydptibhydm dJcstpati, cp. Tatp., p. 182.34. The Naiylyika term pratijild 
ct thesis, proposition)) is here replaced hj pdksa a tenet ». Dh. uses both terms indis- 
criminately, cp. 26. 14, 46. 4, 68. 20, 59. 14, but the Naiyayikns make a difference, 
cp. N. v&rt., p. 117.14 ff. and Tatp., p. 185.7 ff. Yasubandhu in his Yada- 
vidhSoa avails himsalf of the term pratijfld, cp. N. vart, p. 121. 2. 

^ aamarthydt. 

2 It is evident from this example as well as from the addition of the words 
m accepts himself » in the definition that the term petksa refers here to the real tenet of 
the disputant, not to its formulation in speech alone. Cp. N. kandali, p. 234. 13 — 
vacanaaya pratjfldivamy tadartliasya ca paksatd.' 

8 This sentence must precede the sutra 111. 60. 


11 
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accepts just as such etc.» The words «not discredited (from the start) » 
are added in order to declare that a proposition ma^ conform to 
(this part of) the definition and nevertheless not represent a thesis. 
(58. 15). What is the fact that cannot be a (sound) thesis, although 
(the disputant) may be willing to defend it? The (author) answers. 
Supposing (the disputant) intends to prove a topic which is discredited, 
i. e., its contrary is proved, either by perception or inference or (the 
identity) of a conception or his own words, this will not be a thesis.^ 

51. Among them, contradicted by perception 
is, e. g., (the following proposition). 

The soB.nd is not perceived by hearing. 

(58. 18). There are four kinds (of contradiction), viz. by perception 
etc. Among them what is a proposition contradicted by perception? 
The following is an example. It is an example because there are other 
cases of contradiction with perception, which must be understood just 
as this one. Perceptible by hearing means perceptible with the ear, 
<(Not so perceptible >1 is not to be heard, not to be apprehended by 
the sense of audition — this is the (intended) meaning of the thesis.^ 
(58. 20). The non-perceptibility of the sound by hearing is contradicted 
by its perceptibility which is established by direct perception." 

1 These words (i. e., the four syllables, aksara-catustayam, 'ni-ra^kr^ta, for 
every syllable counts) are redundant, says Uddyotakara, p. 119, because if the 
word tt accepts)) is inserted in order to exclude unacceptable and unaccepted (anista, 
ampsita) theses, the contradictory theses are already excluded by it. Moreover 
Vasubandhu has also omitted them in his definition — sadhyabhidhanam pra- 
tijUd^ cp. N. vS,rt., p. 121, and Tatp., p. 186.67. Dh. thinks that a thesis may 
satisfy to all conditions already mentioned and nevertheless be uiiaceptable, not to the 
disputant himself, but to the audience. The judge (madhycutha) will then declare 
the discomfiture of the disputant without allowing him to continne, cp. Tfttp., 
p. 187. 5 ff, 

s Such a thesis as «the active sense of vision does not perceive the visibles 
has been advanced with a special intention by the celebrated « sophist)) Bh&va- 
viveka, cp. Madhy. vftti, p. 32.9 (B. B.), cp. my Nirvana, p. 116. 

3 The full inference according to Dignaga is, asrdvanah Sdbhah krtakatvdd 
ghatadivai. His idea is that this inference cannot even be admitted to discussion, 
because of its glaring contradiction to fact. Uddyotakara proposes another 
example, athe fire is not hot)), cp. N. vart., 116.21. He thinks that <r audibility d 
cannot be perceived directly, because the process of the operation of the sense- 
faculties is imperceptible, According to the Buddhist 

theory of Negation (anupalahdhi)^ if a sound is not heard it does not exist as an 
object influencing behaviour {pyavahdraY But for the Naiyilyiks the denial of audibi- 
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52. A thesis contradicted by inference is, e. g., 
(when an adherent of the VaiSe^ika system affirms), 

The sounds of speech are eternal entities. 

(59. 2). Contradicted by inference is, e. g., (in the mouth of an 
adherent of the YaiSesika system the proposition) «the sounds of speech 
are eternal entities)*. The intended thesis, the proposition that the 
sounds of speech are eternal, is contradicted by their non-eternity 
which (the VaiSesika) proves by inference.^ 

53. A thesis contradicted by the (identity) of 
a conception is as follows. 

The word «hare-marked» does not mean 
the moon. 

(59. 5). The following is an example of a proposition standing in 
contradiction to the (identity of the corresponding) conception. The 
word •< hare-marked » does not mean the moon, i. e., cannot be denoted by 
the word moon. This is disproved by (the identity of) the conception 

litj does not mean denial of existence, na Sahdahhave tan-{SfdvaiMtva)^nisedho 
'vakaUpate, cp. Tatp., p. 31. 12: and even the non-existence of a sound is for them 
something real, na edhhavas tucchah, ibid; hence even this non-existence is appre- 
hended by the sense of audition. For the Buddhist, on the contrary, non-existence 
of the sound is not a reality (abhdvas tucchah), but its substratum is a reality, 
therefore it only can be inferred on this substratum by kdrydnupalahdhi, cp. 
Tattvas.. kar. 1689 and Kamalaslla’s Comment. According to the Vaisesikas 
sound is directly perceived, cp. V. S., II. 2. 21. 

1 The text commented upon by Dharmottara has nityah Sahdah and this is 
supported by the Tibetau translation. But Yinltadeva reads nityah r=z hum- 
pa ni rtag-pao^ and this probably has been one of the current readings. 
DignSga originally has characterized this class of wrong theses as contrary to 
the accepted doctrine (dgama-viruddha). Owing to the ambiguity of the term 
dgama this could also mean <c contrary to Scriptures. Uddyotakar a, p. 117.5. 
then objected that the Vaisesikas prove the nou-etcrnality of the sounds of speech 
not from Scripture, but by argument, cp. Y. S. II. 2. 28 ff. This criticism has appa- 
rently been accepted by Dharmakirti, he then has changed dgama-viruddha 
into anumdna-viruddha. The reading ghato nityah seems also to have found its 
way into some Mss. for similar reasons, cp. N. vart., p. 117. 8. Since Dharma- 
kfrti enumerates in this place such theses which are not worth the while of being 
disproved, the example of Yinltadeva seems much more natural than the Mlmarp- 
saka thesis round which war has been waged during centuries. Otherwise every 
thesis opposed by the Buddhists would fall into the category of impossible theses. 
The text is either to be corrected accordingly or it' must be understood as referring 
only to a Yaisesika-philosopher to whom the audience will refuse to listen. This 
is another instance of very old text corruptions, rp. above sutra III. 18—20, 

11 * 
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(corresponding to both these words). (59. 6). A thing is said to be 
distinctly conceived^ when it is an object (apprehended by a synthe- 
tic) mental construction.* To be a concept or to be conceived means to 
be an object of a mental construction. (59. 7). Owing to the circum- 
stance that the thing ■< bearing the image of a hare» corresponds (in 
our speech) to a mental construction which has the form of a concept, 
(of a distinct image), it is established beyond doubt* that it can be 
given the name of the moon. (59. 8). Indeed, what corresponds to a 
constructed image ^ is capable of coalescing with a word,* and 
what is capable of coalescing with a word can be designated by 
a name chosen (arbitrarily) by convention. (59.9). Consequently the pos- 
sibility of giving it the name of the moon, and the contradiction * of de- 
nying it, are established by (the identity) of the object of mental con- 
struction, i. e., by the (identical) form of the (corresponding) image. ’ 


1 Dignaga called this case lolca-prasiddhuviruddha a contrary to what is ge- 
nerally knownn. Yinitadeva and the Tibetan translators interpret y>rattH‘ as me- 
aning the same as preuiddhi grags^pa. Uddyotakara thinks that this cannot be 
a separate class and must be included in the preceding ones, cp. N. vart., p. 1 17. 9 ff. 
The change ofprasiddhi into prattti by Dbarmakirti nevertheless seems inten- 
tional, cp. Tatp., p. 185.4. Dh. thinks that this must be considered as a case of 
an analytical syllogism, it can then be thrown into the following form, 

Major premise. Whatsoever appears as the distinct image of the moon 
can be given the name of the moon. 

Minor premise. The <c hare-marked » object appears as the distinct 
image of the moon. 

Conclusion or Thesis. It can be given the name of the moon. 

Both names represent two coexisting possibilities, the presence of the one is by 
itself a sufficient reason for inferring the necessary presence of the other, the de- 
nial of this would be a contradiction (hadhtto). Yacaspati thinks that the Bud- 
dhists ought to have considered this wrong proposition as repudiated by introspection 
(sv€i8amvedana)f and the Naiyftyiks as a rase repudiated by internal evidence 
{mdnasa-pratyaksa). The difierence between these two views is that tbe first implies 
simultaneous self-cognition as inherent in every moment of consciousness, cp. above 
sutra, 1. 10, the second considers it as a subsequent moment, cp. Tatp., p. 185. 4— 5. 

* vikaXpa-vijildna = Tib. rnam-par-rtog-pai rnam-par-Ses-pa; p. 59. 8 our text 
has vtkalpa-jfidna, probably a mistake for mjfidnay because the Tib. has, p. 134. 11, 
rnam-par-Ses-pa. Cp. Tfitp., 185. 4. where we nevertheless have viAraZpo-yfiawo- 
gocaratva. All difference between vijfidna and jfldna is here obliterated. 

* eva. 

+ vxkalpa-jiidna-gTdhya — vtkalpa-vijfldna-visaya, 

^ Sahda- dkdra, ^ bddhaka. 

* The interpretation of Yinitadeva is much more simple and natural. He 
takes pratlti not in its technical sense of a mental construction, but in its general 
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(59.11). The existence of a distinct image is here an analytical 
reason, because the possibility of giving some name, arbitrarily chosen, 
flows naturally just out of the circumstance that it is a mental con- 
struction. (59. 12). Thus the possibility of giving the name of the 
moon, and the contradiction of denying this pqssibility must be conside- 
red as established by analytical reasoning.^ 

54. A proposition contradicted by the , words 
in which it is itself expressed, is as follows, 

Inference is not a source of knowledge. 

(59. 14). When the intended thesis’ is contradicted by the proper 
words of the proposition which expresses it, it cannot be deduced, as 
e. g., inference is not a source of knowledge ». This proposition 

sense of something being known to everybody. A thesis is inadmissible when it 
runs against the generally accepted meaning of the words. Everybody knows that 
the moon is called (in Sanscrit) the thing « marked by a spot in the form of a haroM, 
therefore it is impossible to deny it. He adds the very characteristic remark that 
this wrong thesis is also overthrown by the fact that a every word can have any 
meaning » {aarvasya Sahdnsya sarvdrtha~vacyatmm), since the meaning of a word is 
a matter of conventional agreement (sanketa). This reminds us of a saying current 
among pandits sarve fabddh sarvdrtka-vacakahf an allusion to the exceedingly 
developed metaphorical use of Sanscrit words. Yinitadeva adds (p. 106.7) ccyou 
may (if you like) call the jar a moon!i>. 

1 The comment of Yinitadeva on this sutra, p. 109. 1 — 7, runs thus. « There 
are some who maintain the thesis that the thing having the mark of a hare is not 
called the moon. This (thesis) is repudiated on the ground of universal consent 
(pratiti = prasiddhi) that the « hare-marked » is a name of the moon. It is more- 
over repudiated by the fact that ever^ object can receive any name, because the con- 
nection between a thing and its name is arbitrary (read brdar-btags-pa), e. g., we 
can give to a jar the name of a moon ». — Thus, according to Y., the meaning of 
words is founded on convention {prasiddhi '= sanketa). This, of course, is not denied 
by Dh. But he calls attention to the fact that the possibility of giving a name is 
founded upon the existence of a concept (or distinct image = pratibhdsa-pratlti) 
constructed by the synthesis of our thought {^xkalpa-vijfldna = kalpanS), Such a 
concept contains in itself the possibility of being designated by a conventional name 
{abhilapa-samsarga-yogya^ cp. sutra I. 5). Therefore the judgment expressed in the 
proposition <r every distinct conception can be given a conventional name » is an 
analytical judgment, since the predicate, the possibility of giving a name fixed by 
convention, is contained in the subject, in every distinct conception. ThusDignIga, 
the Tibetans and Yinitadeva are satisfied with a reference to the conventional 
meaning of words {prasiddhi r=z sanketa), but Dharmakirti and Dharmottara 
make the addition that this is founded on the existence of constructed concepts 
{prasiddhi is founded upon pratiti). 

s pratHM^ariha =paksa. This indeed has been a thesis of the CarvXkas. 
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means that the character of being a source of right knowledge is de- 
nied of inference (or judgment).^ But this is contradicted by the 
proper words in which it is expressed, I e., by the words « infe- 
rence is not knowledge ». (59. 16). The fact that the speaker resorts to 
such a proposition is an indication that he admits the idea produced 
by its expression* to be a true one. (59.17). Indeed if tbe speaker 
intended to convey the following meaning nthe idea which will be 
produced* in you by my words is a false one», he never would have 
pronounced them. Supposing the idea to be communicated (to my 
hearer) is that my words have a wrong meaning, well, my words will 
then (really) have a . wrong meaning.^ (59. 19). Supposing somebody 
says « whatsoever I speak is wrong », even then the speaker pronounces 
this proposition in order to convey * that these his words (at least) 
have a true meaning. If this proposition is shown to be true, then 
his other propositions will (eo ipso) be shown to be false. (60.1). If 
this proposition were not true, his other propositions would not be 
declared to be false. There would then be no use of pronouncing them. 
He would have never pronounced them. (60. 2). Consequently when a 
speaker pronounces a proposition he (eo ipso) really declares that 
the idea* produced by his words, the idea corresponding to the 
meaning of the proposition is a true one, (i. e., reflects reality). 
(60. 3). If this be the case, (the speaker) can show that the 
meaning of his words is truth only in showing (eo ipso) that there 
is an invariable concomitance^ between speech and external reality. 
It is a relation of an effect to its cause (60.4). Thus our words 
(can be regarded) as an effect of those objects of the external world 
which they denote. By using them we wish to show that the ideas 
communicated by them represent truth, (L e., they express external 
reality, their cause). We thus clearly show that the process of under- 
standing the meaning of a word is nothing but an inference from an 
effect of external reality to its cause, reality itself. (60. 6). Therefore 


1 It has been indicated aboTe, passim, that the svdrthdnumana is in many 
cases equivalent to our judgment. Here the proposition a inference is not a source 
of knowledge j> virtually means «c a judgment is not a judgment ». 

9 iabda-pratyaya, 8 yo Wtha^sampratyaydh. 

^ apdrihaka, 

^ ddariayan cr clearly showing d. 

* vijfiana is here, as well as in 60. 4 and 60. 6 , in the sense of the old 
but Tib. has in all the three cases, p. 186. 5, 186. 9 and 136. 12, Sea-pa =jilana. 

^ nantariyaka. 
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if someone says c( inference is not a source of knowledgew, what he 
really says is this: <c knowledge communicated by words does not 
apprehend reality*, because not to be a source of knowledge is nothing 
else than not to apprehend reality.^ (60. 7). However, the fact that 
we have recourse to words proves by implication that our words 
are necessarily connected with reality, and thus the reality of their 
corresponding objects is (also) proved. (60. 8). Consequently, since 
we conceive (i. e., imagine)* the words as a product of reality, we 
then infer the existence of this reality, (the reality) which corresponds 
to the idea produced by our words. This reality contradicts the 
unreality which is expressed in the (intended) thesis. (60.9). The 
meaning is thus the following one. From the proper words of the 
speaker the existence of a corresponding reality is inferred. Thus the 
unreality which is prima fade expressed* is contradicted by those 
very words in which it is expressed.^ 

(60.11). Others uphold (the following theory). Words are the 
result of the intention (with which they are pronounced). They pro- 
duce (in the hearer) a knowledge of the speaker's intention. It is his 
intention (to communicate) truth. He avails himself of language (only 
to communicate this intention). The proposition that ((inference is 


1 Lit., p. 60. 4 — 7. « And it being so, who shows that the word is inyariably 
concomitant with external reality must show that the idea produced from the word 
possesses a true object. Therefore that one who shows that the idea produced from 
the word which is an effect of the external object (that this idea) possesses a real 
object, has shown that verbal cognition (pramana) is an inference produced by the 
mark of an effect. Therefore that one who says <r inference is not cognition* has 
said that verbal cognition docs not apprehend a real object; indeed we call « non- 
cognition* (apramanya) just the absence of a real object*. 

3 kcUpita. 

3 vacyamdna, 

^ The interpretation of Vinftadeva is virtually the same, but simpler. He 
says that since knowledge communicated by speech is a kind of internal inference, 
it follows that if there were no inference the words would never have been pro- 
nounced. The words thus appear not as a product of external reality, but as a conse- 
quence of the intention with which they are spoken. Yinitadeva says crif these 
your words do not communicate knowledge, why do you pronounce them?* It means 
that the words are the product of the intention of the speaker to communicate 
truth. This simple interpretation Dharmottara has again complicated by intro- 
ducing the difference between the real cause of speech, which is the intention to 
communicate truth, and the imagined, or indirect one, Which is the truth itselfi or 
external reality. 
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not knowledge M is contradicted by this (intention of the speaker to 
communicate something). 

(60. 12). This is wrong! That our words are really the result of 
the intention with which they are spoken,^ (we do not deny). But we 
do not allude here to the real (immediate) cause (which produces lan- 
guage).* We have just mentioned that the identity of a conception is 
a sufficient reason (for inferring the identity of the meaning of two 
different words), and (we now contend) that our language is a suffi- 
cient reason for inferring the existence of some real facts of which it 
is an expression.* But we take these relations in their logical,* not in 
their real (or psychological aspect).* 

(60. 14). And further, (we admit) that if someone denies inference, 
he will have no right to infer the presence of fire from the presence 
of smoke, he likewise will have no right to infer the intention of the 
speaker from his words. Nevertheless we avail ourselves of speech 
in order to make a communication about something really existing in 
the external world. Therefore language is not caused by a conviction 
that it is an expression of our intentions. 

(60. 17). And then, we do not pronounce words in order to inti- 
mate that we have the intention (of doing so), but we do it in order 
to make a communication about the existence of some external reality. 
Therefore language is caused by our conviction that it is an expres- 
sion of real facts existing in the external world.® Thus our interpre- 
tation as given above is the only right one.^ 


* Except when he is mistsken himself or wishes to deceive others, cp. Tatp., 

p. 186. 10. 

s The real cause is here evidently conceived as the last moment of the prece- 
ding scries of efficient moments, all other moments ran be only logically or indi- 
rectly constructed as causes, cp. above, text p. 31. 11 — 12. 

< In the first case we imagine coexistence between two attributes of the same 
reality or an analytical relation founded on identity of the underlying reality. In 
the second an indirect succession of two facts. 

^ lealpita. 

8 Intention is viewed as the psychological cause of pronouncing words. Truth 
may be regarded as its logical foundation, or reason. Vinitadeva is thus guilty of 
not having sufficiently distinguished these two relations. 

0 The existence of real objects in the external world (bahya-vattu-sattva) mnst 
be understood as explained above in the notes to ch. I, sutras 20 — 21. 

7 Lit., p. 60. 11 — 19. «But others have said, knowledge produced from a word 
which is the result of intention has (this) intention for its object, the use of words 
belongs to a man who wishes a real mcaniug, by this the thesis, the fact of not 
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55. The four kinds of an inadmissible thesis 
are thus rejected. 

(60. 21) . The words «not discredited (beforehand) » are intended to 
reject four impossible points. 

(60. 22) . Next it will be shown what meaning results if the nega- 
tive counter-part of every word is taken and all the negations collec- 
ted together.^ 

56. Thus (a sound thesis should not be) 1) a fact 
already proved, 2) a fact, although not yet pro- 
ved, but adduced as a reason, (not as a conse- 
quence), 3) a fact which the disputant himself 
does not intend to prove at that occasion, 4) it 
must not necessarily be a fact explicitly stated, 
5) it must not be a fact impossible (by self- 
contradiction). (All this is excluded), and just 
this contrast will show that our definition (of a 
sound thesis) is unimpeachable, namely, 1) it is a 
point which the disputant himself has chosen to 
establish, 2) which he himself admits and 3) which 
is not (internally) imposible. 

(61.5). n Thus II means in the manner just exposed. A thesis to be 
proved* is contrasted with a point already proved. A point which 


being a source of knowledge, is contradicted. This is wrong, because here we ad- 
mit the distinct idea (pratlti) as an imagined own-existence-reason, and one’s own 
words as an (imagined) effect-reason, not as real. And the fact of being an effect of 
intention is quite real for the word. Therefore it is not taken here. Moreover, just 
as the one who does not admit inference does not understand the non-discrefiancy 
(avyahhiwTitva) of smoke with tire, just so will be not understand the non-discre- 
pancy of the word with intention. And the word is used for communication of exter- 
nal reality. Therefore the use of words is not preceded by admitting an invariable 
oonnection between words and intention. And again, words are pronounced not in 
order to make known an intention, but to communicate the existence of eAernal 
reality. Therefore the use of words is preceded by admitting (their) invariable con- 
nection with external reality. Therefore just the preceding interpretation is 
faultless!). 

1 In order to wind up this lesson on the theory of the relative or negative 
meaning of words (apoha) the author now repeats the whole definition from the 
negative side by collecting together all negations implied iu the positive formu- 
lation. 

3 sadhya = paksa, a thesis and a predicate. 
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must be argued in a controversy is the opposite of a point already 
previously established. The thing proved is contrasted with the thing 
unproved. Therefore a thesis to be proved cannot be something 
already proved.^ (61.7). But not every unproved point (makes a the- 
sis). It is further contrasted 2) with the fact adduced as the proof, 

3) with the fact which the disputant himself does not intend to prove 
on that occasion, 4) with the necessity to give it expression in words^ 
(it can be understood without being expressed), 5) with a fact which 
although unproved it is imposible to prove. 

(61.9). The point which is free from these five negative characte- 
ristics (with which' it is contrasted), a point which is 1) not yet pro- 
ved, 2) not a reason, 3) intended to be proved by the disputant, 

4) which may be either expressed or understood, 5) which is not inva- 
lidated (from the start by counter) proofs — such is the point which 
has been defined by the words «is intended as such by the disputant 
himself and not discredited 


^ Lit., 61.6 — 7. oThe predicate (aadhyah) must be envisaged by opposition, 
by the reason of its being the opposite to the proved. This means that to what 
object the proved object is opposed, this is the predicate, the proved is the oppo- 
site of the non- proved. Therefore the unproved is (the predicate) to be proved 

S Thus the inadmissible theses are, 1 ) according to Dignagay)ratya^sa—, 
anumana^^ agama^, prasiddhu and svavacana^nirdkrta; 2 ) according to Prasasta, 
pad a who borrows from Digji&ga, pratyaJcsa-, anumana-^abhyupagata-{’=dgama-)y 
svaidatra'- and avavacana-virodhin; 3) according to Dharmakirti — yjratyafcsa-, 
anumana^ {=^svaSdatra)fprat%ti{=pra8iddh%) and sravacana-nirdljta, Saipkara- 
svXmin in his N jSya-pravesa has added four further varieties of an impossible 
thesis, thus increasing their number to nine. The Naiyfiyikas and the united NyXya- 
Vaisesika school reject the wrong theses, on the score that a thesis is never right or 
wrong by itself, but only on account of the reason, cp. N. vart., p. 116 ff. and Tatp., 
p. 32.2—8. They accordingly reckon two additional wrong reasons, or logical fallacies, 
the counterbalanced {satpraiipaJcaa) and the self-contrudicting (bddhtta), and like- 
wise two additional aspects of a valid reason {asat-jpratipdksatvam and dbadhiia- 
waayaivam)j since they have borrowed from Dignaga the view that the classification 
of wrong reasons must correspond to the number of the aspects of a valid reason, 
cp. my Th 6 orie bouddhique de la Connaissance in theMu 36 on,'V p. 42 
(reprint). The asat-pratipaksa- form of the reason corresponds to what in the defi- 
nition of the thesis is hinted at by the words aadhyatvena iatah^ cp. N. KandaJi, 
p. 203. 10 — pakso ndma sadhya-parydyah, aadhyam ca tad bhavati yat sddhanam 
arhatiy aamhhavyamdna-pratipaksai ea artho na addhanam arhati, vaatuno dvui- 
rupya-abhavat. The abadhita-visayatva- form of a valid reason corresponds to the 
four inadmissible (nirdkrta) theses, cp. ibid. — pratyakaddi-viruddho^pi pakao na 
bhavati. Therefore these both additional aspects of a valid reason are to be included 
in the first one (anumeye aattvam)^ ibid. — In the final form of the Nyaya-system 
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(61. 12). What must thus be proved is called the thesis. The de- 
finition is thus ^ shovrn to be unimpeachable. There is nothing incon- 
sistent in it 


§ 9. Logical Fallacieb. * 

(61. 14). Having concluded the examination (of the syllogism which 
is) the verba] expression of the three aspects of the logical mark (or 
reason), and having incidentally dealt with the (correct) definition of 
the thesis, the author now proceeds to examine the logical fallacies. 
By way of introduction it is stated — 
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(61. 18). The following is meant If someone wishes to give verbal 
expression to the three aspects of the logical reason, he should do it 
with precision,’ and precision is attained when the negative counter- 
part* of (every aspect) is likewise stated. When we know what is 
to be excluded, we then have a better knowledge of the other part of 
what is to be accepted. (61.20). The definition of a syllogism has been 
given above, it is «the verbal expression of the three aspects of the 
logical mark)). Now, i. e., in the light of this definition,’ if even one 
of the aspects is not (correctly) expressed — the word neven« implies 
that the same consequence will follow, if two of them are not (cor- 
rectly) expressed * — a fallacy will ensue. A fallacy is what resembles 

as settled by Gangcia in his Tattva-cintamaui the impossible theses of Dig- 
naga appear as impossible reasons (badhita-hetrabhasa) and ten varieties of them 
are established. t Lit., p. 61. 12. «The word t'ni in the sense of „thus“B. 

3 All the implications, the originality and the importance of the Buddhist 
theory of Logical Fallacies will be elicited only when DignXga’s Table of 
Reasons (helu-cakra) will be analysed and translated. An edition of it with a 
commentary by Bstan-dar Lha-rampa and an english translation by M-r 
Vostrikoff will shortly appear in the Biblioteca Buddhica series. 

^ iphwta. * prali-Tupaka ■= prati-yogin. Lit., « if this exists a 

* No fallacy of omission of one of the aspects of the logical reason is mention- 
ed in the sequel. But some examples will be given of syllogisms which although 
valid by themselves are not correctly formulated, cp. below text, p. 88 — 89. The 
three aspects of the logical mark are those mentioned under III. 1, but not those 
mentioned in II. 5— 7. 
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a syllogism, but does not represent a (valid) syllogism. It is a fault 
co nsisting in some one of the three aspects being deficient 

58. And also (there will be a fallacy) if they 
are, although expressed, but either unreal or 
uncertain, either for the opponent or for the 
speaker himself. 

(62.4). Fallacy is produced not only by deficient expression, but 
also through unreality or uncertainty of the reason, either to the 
hearer, i. e., the opponent or the speaker, i. e., the respondent.^ 

§ 10. Unreal reason. 

(62. 6). Now, what is the name of the fallacy corresponding to 
each unreal or uncertain form of the reason? 

59. If one aspect of the reason, namely, its 
(first aspect), its presence upon the subject of 
the conclusion, is either non-existent or uncer- 
tain, the reason is called unreal. 

(62. 8). If one of the aspects (of the middle term), its necessary 
connection with the subject of the conclusion, i. e., its presence upon 
that subject, is either non-existent or uncertain, the fallacy is called 
Hunreal* reason •*. Just because it is «unreal», it conveys no knowledge 
about the subject. It neither conveys cognition of the predicate nor 
of the reverse of it nor of something uncertain, it is a reason of 
cognizing nothing. Such cognition would never convince anyone.^ This 
meaning is clearly implied just in the name n unreal ». 

(62. 12). An example is given. 


Tltis is the celebrated rule of DignSga which lays down the fundamental 
principle that a philosophic debate must have some common ground to start with. 
Neither the speaker nor his opponent has the right of quoting facts or reasons 
that are not admitted as real by the other party. This rule proved very embarras- 
sing to such philosophers as the Mildhyamikas who denied altogether that the 
Ahsolute, the ■ thing in itself » (gvalaksaM), could be cognized by logical methods. 
They nevertheless produced arguments, but only with the aim to show that all 
arguments were mutually destructive of one another. They pointed to the fact that 
Digniga himself was obliged to admit that in religious matters (agama) it was 
impossible to find a common ground between two opposed religions, cp. my 
NirvSpa p. 119. ^ auiddha. 

8 This remark refers only to the first example in IIL 60. 
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60. K g., when it must be proved that the 
sounds of speech are not an eternal entity, the 
reason «because they are visiblew — is unreal for 
both parties. 

(62. 14). This reason is wrong for both sides, the respondent, (the 
Mimamsaka who maintains the eternity of the sounds of speech),^ 
and the opponent, (the Buddhist who denies it). 

61. ('Trees are animate being sn — this should 
be deduced from the fact that »they die when 
the entire bark is taken off». It is not accepted 
by the opponent. He defines death as an extinc- 
tion of sensations, sense-organs and life. Such 
a death does not occur in trees. 

(62.18). The Digambaras maintain that trees are sentient 
b'eings.’ They point to the fact that they die as soon as they are 
entirely stripped of their bark. (The reason) is unreal in the eyes of 
their opponent, the Buddhist Why? Because (a Buddhist understands 
by death the cessation or extinction of sensations, of sense organs 
and of life).® 

(63. 1). Sensations — means here visual and other sensational con- 
sciousness.* Under sense organs we understand some special (subtle) 
matter ‘ in a (living) body, located on the ball of the eye and in 


1 Cp. above, p. 127 n. 2. 

s The Jainas assume that plants are animate beings possessing only one sense- 
faculty, viz. the tactile sense, cp. v. Glasenapp, Jainismus, p. 172. 

3 Lit., 63. 1. nSensation and organ and life is a dcandra-compound a. 

* vijflana or vijAana-siandha means in HinaySna exclusively undifferentiated 
pure sensation, the mere sensation of the presence of something indefinite in the 
ken of onr sense-faculties {jirati^Aapti). It is one element {dharma), has by 
itself no varieties, but distinguished into visual, auditional and other sensations 
according to the cause which evoked it. Cp. my Central Conception, pp. 16 and 
63. In the MahSyanistic abhidharma another vijilana has been imagined, the 
Waya-viiAdna which is the store house for the germs of all future ideas and 
for the traces left hy all the former ones, but the school to which Dharmakirti 
belonged seems to have rejected this theory. 

3 rupa or ru/pa-sleandha means every element of matter as characterized by 
resistance or impenetrability, it must be distinguished from rupa-ayatana which 
means only colour and lines, i. e., visual matter, cp. Central Conception, p. 11. 
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other parts of the body.^ Its existence is inferred from the fact of the 
production of visual and other sensations. Under nlife», in common par- 
lance, breath is understood. The meaning attached to this term in (Bud- 
dhist) science * is (that of a special transcendental force determining a 
priori the term of an existence), it is here out of place.’ Therefore 
life as manifested in breath is here meant. The extinction or cessation 
(of these phenomena) is the mark or the essence of death. This death 
is meant by the Buddhist when he contends (something about this 
subject). 

(63. 5). However, why is (this reason which is advanced by the 
Digambaras) unreal? Because there is no such death consisting 
in the extinction of sensation etc. in the trees. Extinction presuppo- 
ses previous existence. If someone admits the extinction of conscious- 
ness in trees, he cannot but admit its (previous) existence. There- 
fore, since no consciousness in trees is admitted, neither can its extinc- 
tion be maintained. (63. 7). It might be objected that exsiccation is 
death, and this really occurs in trees. This is true. But the reason 
adduced (by the D i g a m b a r a) is a death which is conditioned * by 
the (previous) existence of consciousness, not mere exsiccation. Hence 
that death which is taken as a reason is unreal, and that death whicli 
is real, consisting in exsiccation, is not the reason. 

(63.10). The Digambara takes as reason death in general, 
without making a difference between a death concomitant with the 
predicate (sentient being) or not so concomitant. Hence the respon- 
dent is here mistaken (about the connotation of the word) death 
which he adduces as a reason. Consequently he thinks that exsiccation 
is a real (reason), because experience teaches* that trees' are subject 
to death from exsiccation. The opponent, on the other hand, has the 
right conception, therefore the reason is for him unreal. 


1 According to the abhidharma an organ of sense (tndnya) consists of an 
imperceptible (atindriya) subtle kind of matter different in every organ, it has been 
compared with the nerves, cp. my Central Conception, p. 12 ff. 

3 agatna-tiddha, agama includes all Buddhist literature, religious or revea- 
led (sutra) as well as scientifical {Sastra). But when dogmatical knowledge is con- 
trasted with empirical {vastu-darfana-hdia-pravrita), agama refers to the former, 
cp. below, sutra III. 116. 

^ ayuh-satnsMra or jinta, one of the non-mental forces, eitta-viprayukta- 
sanultara, cp. Central Conception, p. 105. 

4 vyapta, enneomitant. 

^ darianat. 
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(63. 13). But if someone produces au argument which he himself 
also acknowledges (to be wrong), the rule is that the argument 
remains unreal for him, (e. g.), 

62. Supposing a supporter of the SSnkhya 
system wishes to prove that the emotions, plea- 
sure etc., are unconscious, and refers -to the 
fact that they have a beginning or that they 
are impermanent This argument is «unreal» for 
the disputant himself. 

(63.16). ((Pleasure etc.» means (emotions) like pleasure, pain etc. 
Their unconscious character it is intended to prove by pointing to 
the fact that they have a beginning or that they are impermanent. 
What has a beginning or what is impermanent is unconscious, as for 
instance, the elements of Matter are (in Buddhist philosophy).* Plea- 
sure etc. indeed have a (perpetual) beginning and are impermanent, 
therefore they (must be) unconscious. Consciousness, on the other 
hand, is the essential attribute of Soul (which according to the SSn- 
khya system has no emotions).* In this instance beginning and imper- 
manence are to be taken separately (as reasons), not simultaneously.* 
Both these attributes are not real from the standpoint of the disput- 
ant, of the Sankhya. (63. 20). Now, a logical reason is advanced for 

^ Here evidently tbe rupadi-dyaiana are meant, i. e., the sense -data, aya^ana 
.V;A« 7 — 11, cp. my Central Conception, p. 7. It cannot be 
because although they are also impermanent and momentary, but only the first of 
them is unconscious, all tbe others are intent (sdlambana) upon an object. 

3 Consciousness (purusa) in the SSnkhya system is imagined as an eternal, 
changeless, motionless substance, as the pure light of consciousness which is being: 
reflect'd in the mental phenomena. The latter are imagined as being by themselves 
mere collocations of material particles (yuncu), unconscious in themselves. 

For the adept of this system whatsoever is impermanent {parindmin) is unconscious. 
But from another point of view the Silnkhya declares all phenomena to be eternal 
(sarvam nityam), since they are only modifications of one Matter (prakrH) with which 
they are identical according to the principle of identity between cause and cffecs^saf- 
Jedrya^vdda), The Buddhist, on the other hand, denies the existence of a substan- 
tial Matter, and replaces it by momentary fhashes of special elements {dharma), or 
forces {samskara). In the present case tbe Sankhya apparently wishes to deduce 
his idea of unconscious mental phenomena out of the Buddhist idea of imperma- 
nent elements, assuming evidently that whatsoever is a momentary flash cannot bo 
conscious, since consciousness includes memory. 

< This remark probably hints at the Sarvastivadin theory that all element.s 
{dharma) appear and disappear iu the same moment, cp. my Central Gone op- 
tion, p. 40. 
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the sake of convincing the opponent, (the Buddhist). Therefore such a 
reason must be given which is valid for him.^ The opponent admits 
as true that (elements) which never have existed are produced (out of 
nothing), and that the existent is impermanent, i. e., vanishes without 
leaving anything behind, (reverts to nothing).* Both these tenets are 
wrong in the eyes of the Sankhya. (63. 22). In such a case the reason 
is fallacious for the respondent (who brings it forth), because he has 
no knowledge of the manner in which both the (absolute) beginning 
and the (absolute) extinction are argued.* (64. 1). If he did possess a 
knowledge of the arguments by which these (theories) are supported 
(and if he did believe in them), they would be real reasons for him, 
but since he has no proper knowledge of them, they are unreal from 
his own point of view. 

(64. 3). Next comes the unreal, because uncertain, reason. 

63. If doubt prevails regarding the very (fact 
adduced as a reason) or regarding its locali- 
zation, the reason is unreal 

(64. 5). If the reason itself is subject to doubt or its localization 
uncertain, it is unreal (as a reason). The localization of a reason is 
something different from the reason itself, it is a place where it is 
found, a place corresponding to the subject of the conclusion. The rea- 
son must be present upon it in order to convey (the predicate).* 
When its localization is uncertain, (the fact itself) becomes uncertain. 


1 This point is especially controverted by Candrakirti, cp. my Nirvana, 
p. 118 ff. 

s This is one of the methods of expressing the theory of Universal Momen- 
tariness or constant change. Every moment in the existence of a thing is regarded 
as a separate existence detached from the preceding and following moments (purva- 
apara-kSla-kalS-vikaloh Icsamh); it then appears that at every momeut the thing is 
produced out of nothing and reverts again to nothing. 

8 Cp. above text, p. 83. 10 ff. and 44. 20 ff. Transl. p. 9. 1 ff. and 120 ff. 

4 Lit., p. 64. 5 — 6. «And its localization, i. e., the localization of this reason; 
localization means that the reason is lodged in it, a substyatum of the predicate 
(tadhya-dharmin) is indicated which constitutes the locus, which is different from 
the reasons. — Unreal is not the fact corresponding to the reason, but the fact cor- 
responding to the minor term (dharmin). All fallacies of an « Unreal B(astddha) rea- 
son are what we would call fallacies of the minor premise, they refer to the ab- 
sence or doubtful presence of the middle term upon the minor, i. e., to what is here 
called, cp. II. 6, the first aspect of a logical mark. 
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(64. 8). (The author) proceeds to give an example (of an unreal 
reason represented by a fact which is) uncertain in itself. 

64. If something is suspected to represent 
(not smoke, but) vapour etc., and if it is addu- 
ced as a proof for the presence of fire, it will 
be an unreal, because uncertain, reason. 

(64.11). Vapour etc. means either vapour (or smoke or fog or 
dust) etc. When something is suspected to represent either vapour or 
(smoke), it is an assemblage of material elements, an assemblage of 
the solid (the liquid, the hot and the gazeous atoms).^ When (some- 
times) one is uncertain whether something represents vapour (or smoke), 
and when it is adduced as proving the presence of fire,’ it becomes an 
unreal reason. 

(64. 13). The following is meant. (Supposing we think that we per- 
ceive) smoke, but we are not sure whether it may not perhaps be vapour. 
Then it is unreal (as a reason), since it lacks the proving force of 
certainty. What is ascertained as being smoke, since smoke is produ- 
ced by fire, proves the presence of the latter. But if this is uncertain, 
then it proves nothing. Thus it falls under the head of logical fal- 
lacies, called (here) unreal reasons. 

(64. 16). An example of an unreal (fact, because of the uncertainty 
of its) localization, is the following one — 

65. There is a peacock in this cave, because 
we hear its cries. 

(64.18). ((This cave» is the subject (or minor term of the deduc- 
tion). A cave is a place covered by a rock which streches out horizon- 
tally and conceals it The presence of the peacock is the fact to be 


Matter {rupa = rupa-skandha) is imagined in the ahhidharma as consisting 
ont of four kinds of atoms, the solid {prthir^j the liquid (ap\ the hot {t^aa) and 
the levitant {vayu\ They are conceived as focuses of energies producing resistance^ 
cohesion, heat and motion, the latter conceived as contiguous appearance of a series 
of discrete moments (niraniara-utTpdda). The body is then either solid or liquid or 
gazeous (ever moving s= aatata-gati) or hot according to the intensity of the force 
{utkaraa), since the proportion of different atoms is constant, always the same, in 
every bit of matter, whether it be solid or liquid or gazeous, hot or cold. Thus 
bhuta-samghata or maha-hhuta-aamghata simply means some material phenomenon^ 
or something physical. Gp. my Central Conception, p. 11. 
s agnuaiddhau is corrected by Dh. into agni-aiddhy-airtham. 


12 
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proved. "Because we hear its cries» is the reason. Why is it unreal 
by localization? 

66. There can he a mistake as regards the 
direction from which the cry comes. 

(65. 2). That place wherefrom the peacock's cry comes is called the 
place of its origin, the place wherefrom it reaches us. When there is 
a mistake, or confusion, regarding the place from which it reaches us, 
the basis of the reason is unreal. Supposing we have a number of 
caves contiguous with one another, we might be mistaken whether 
the cry comes from this cave or from that one. This is called unreal 
by localization. 

(65. 6). When the subject (minor term) is a non-entity, the reason 
is likewise unreal. An example is given. 

67. And when the subject is not a reality, the 
reason will likewise be unreal. E. g., when the 
omnipresence of the Soul (of an individual) is 
deduced from the fact that its attributes may be 
apprehended anywhere, this reason is unreal. 

(65. 9). Soul, (i. e., an individual Soul), is omnipresent, to be found 
in any place, i. e., ubiquitous. When this is to be proved, the reason 
adduced is the fact than its attributes can manifest themselves in any 
place. Its attributes such as pleasure, pain, desire, hatred etc. can ma- 
nifest themselves in whatsoever a place (the corresponding living 
body be transferred to). For this reason (it must be ubiquitous, be- 
cause a Soul cannot displace itself).^ (65. 1 1). Attributes cannot exist 
without the substance to which they belong, because they are inherent 
in the latter. But Soul is motionless. Therefore if it were not ubiqui- 
tous, how could it be possible that the feelings of pleasure etc. which 
we experience while living in the Dekkhan should be also experienced 
when we move to the Midlands.* Consequently, (our) Soul must be 

X The y«ieaika system imagines the Soul of every individual as an omnipre- 
sent substance, contenninous with Space, motionless and unconscions by itself « as 
a stones, but capable of producing consciousness in the corresponding individual 
through a special contact with its internal organ. When the body of the individual 
moves from one place to another its Soul remains motionless, but the thoughts 
and feelings are then produced in that part of the omnipresent Soul which corres- 
ponds to the place which the body has newly occupied, cp. my Nirvfipa, p. 57 ff. 

s madhya-deia. 
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ubiquitous. (65. 13). Now, for the Buddhists, Soul itself (as a separate 
substance) does not exist, still less does the fact of its attributes being 
perceived anywhere exist. Thus the reason is unreal.^ 

(65.15) . The difference between the two last cases is that in the 
former one the existence of the subject was doubtful, because its places 
was unknown; in the latter case the subject of the conclusion itself is 
a non-entity. 

(65. 16) . Thus it is, that when one form of the reason, the form 
concerning its presence upon the subject of the conclusion (i. e., the 
minor premise), is not real, we have the (material) fallacy of an un- 
real reason.^ 


1 According to the Tib. the cheda before tcuya, p. 65. 14, must be dropped, it 
then refers not to bauddhasya^ but to atmd\ asiddhau must be then corrected 
into (uiddho. 

s Lit. ((sabstratami), dhartnin = airaya. The ultimate Bubstratnm in eyery 
cognition (cp. comment on sutra 1. 12) is the « thing in itself » (acolaXvana), the effici- 
ent (aHha-kriya-1cafin\ the point-instant {ksaiw^ it is the pure substratum {dharmin) 
with all its attributes {dharma) stripped off, not the empirical thing (aamuddya =: 
dharmi-dharma-samuddya, cp. comment on sutra II. 8). This underlyng point-instant 
of reality is problematic in the first case, it is quite absent in the second, i. e., 
when the attributes of sensation, feelings, ideas etc. are taken away there remains 
no point of something real to which the designation of a Soul could be applied. 
The construction of an ubiquitous Soul-substance, the substratum of all mental 
phenomena, by the Yaiseeikas is therefore pure imagination. 

3 The division of logical fallacies (hetvabhaaa) which we find in the original 
sutras of the NySya and of the Yaiseyika systems, as well, as in the Bhacya of 
YatsyXyana, is substantially different fi-om the Buddhist classification which was 
first established in strict conformity with his theory of the three aspects of a logical 
reason, by Dignaga in his celebrated little work crAn Elucidation of a Table 
of possible Reasonsa — Hetu-cakra-samarthana. The Bhi^ya of Prasas- 
tapada has then adopted the main lines of DignSga’s classification and all the 
subsequent evolution of this part of the science of Indian logic is influenced by it, 
cp. my article ctRapports entre la Th4orie Bouddhique delaConnais- 
sance et I’enseignement des autres 4colesi>, in the Mus5on, Y, cp. also 
Randle’s article in the Mind, 1924, p. 405 ff. Since all objects in the whole uni- 
verse are interconnected and logically dependent upon one another, either as unifor- 
mities of Coexistence or as uniformities of Succession, every object is eo ipso a 
logical reason and the possibilities of logical fallacies are infinite. Those that are 
not worth considering have been set aside, as we have seen, as impossible theses. 
After that come the fallacies of the reason properly speaking which are fallacies 
of one or of more than one of its three aspects. The cases where the first aspect 
alone is either wrong or uncertain are all fallacies of the minor premise. The cases 
when the second and third aspect of the logical reason are either wrong or uncertain 

12 * 
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§ 11. Uncertain REASON. 

68. When another aspect of the reason — its 
absence in counter-instances — taken singly — is un- 
real, the fallacy is called uncertainty. 

(65.18). When another^ single aspect of the reason, namely its 
absence in counter-instances, is (not supported) by reality, yre have the 
fallacy of an uncertain reason. Certainty means one issue. It is the 
aim of (the syllogism), it becomes then conclusive. Inconclusive is 
uncertain. It is a case 'when neither the conclusion nor its negation 
can be ascertained, but, on the contrary, there remains only a doubt. 


are fallacies of concomitancei or of the migor premise. All the cases where the mi- 
nor premise is wrong, i. e., where the reason is either totally or partly absent on 
the subject of the conclusion, or where its presence there is uncertain, are called 
<v unrealp {asiddha) reasons. These are material fallacies or fallacies of fact,/aZIacta 
extra dietione. FaUacia in dictiane, in the strict sense of the term, sc. fallacies of 
expression, where the thought is all right, but wrongly expressed, are treated 
as wrong examples, cp. below, text 89. 8 — na dustam vaetu tathdpi vaktrd dustam 
darSiiam, All other fallacies are also, strictly speaking, fallacies of fact, material 
fallacies, since they are fallacies of a wrongly established concomitance, and con- 
comitance is always a generalization from facts. When the presence of the middle 
term upon the whole compass of the minor term is an ascertained fact, comes the 
next step of ascertaining its position between the similar and dissimilar cases. It 
must be present in similar cases only and absent from every dissimilar case, cp. 
Butra n. 6 — 7. The conclusion is right ubi non reperitur instantia contradictoria. 
This again must be ascertained by facts. But these latter fallacies correspond more 
closely to our fallacies of undistributed middle and of illicit major and can be 
termed logical fallacies in the stricter sense. We thus have two main groups of 
fallacies which we can call fallacies of the minor premise and fallacies of the major 
premise. In the monastic schools of Tibet and Mongolia pupils are trained to dis- 
tinguish among these two groups at once, without delay, when a series of quite 
fantastic combinations are proposed to them. If the minor premise is not supported 
by tbe facts, the answer must be «the reason is unrealp {jrtaga ma grub -= asiddho 
hetuh). When the concomitance between the middle and the major terms is not 
warranted, the answer must be a concomitance is not produced)) (Jehyab-pa ma 
hbyun = vydptir na bhavati), Dign'aga distinguished 4 yarieties of asiddha-hetu. 
The number is here increased to six. Ganges a and the logic of the united NySya- 
Vaisesika system have retained the class of unreal (asiddha) fallacies, but the clear 
cut principle of Dign&ga*s division has been obliterated by useless details and the 
desire to compromise with the fivefold division of fallacies in Gotama’s sutras, 
cp. Suali, Introduzione, pp. 393—394. 

1 Read aparaeya. 
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We call uncertain a reason which makes us fluctuate between a con- 
clusion and its denial Examples are now given.^ 

69. Supposing we must prove the eternal cha- 
racter of the sounds of speech or some other 
(property to be mentioned presently). If the 
fact of its being cognizable and other pro- 
perties are quoted as their (respective) reasons, 
they — being present, either partly or completely, 
in dissimilar cases also* — (are uncertain rea- 
sons). 

(66.3) . «The eternal* diaracter or some other property ». By 
Msome other property » (the following three predicates) are alluded to, 
1) the fact of not being produced by a voluntary effort, 2) the fact of 
being so produced, and 3) etemality (once more). 

(66.4) . «The fact of being cognizable and other properties ». By 
((Other properties)) (the corresponding three following reasons) are 
meant, 1) impermanence, 2) (once more) impermanence, and 3) (pene- 
trability or) the fact of not being an extended body.* When etemality 
or the other (three) attributes are predicated, cognizability and the 
other three properties (in the order stated) are uncertain reasons, 
since the absence of all the four facts in counter instances is subject 
to doubt (We thus obtain the four following patterns of uncertain 
reasoning). 

(66. 7). Indeed, (first syllogism). 

(Thesis). The sounds of speech are eternal. 

(Reason). Because they are cognizable. 

(Major premise). (Whatsoever is cognizable is eternal). 

(Example). Just as Space, (cognizable and eternal). 

(Counter instance). And (not) as a jar, (non-eternal, but not 
incognizable). 


‘ The aspects of the logical reason referred to in this section where the logi- 
cal fallacies are examined are always those which are established for internal infe- 
rence, cp. sDtras II. 6—7, not those mentioned under sutra III. 1. The latter are 
again t^en into account when examining the wrongly expressed examples, cp. 
below, text p. 88—89. 

s Lit. ((in both the similar and dissimilar cases )). 

0 Read nitya instead of anitpa in 66. 1, 66. 8 (bis), 66. 6 and 66. 7. 

* amOrta = htS‘ean-tna-yin-pa, nnot possessing a bodys, mSrta means posses- 
sing a definite limited dimension, =:j)artcchtfina-y)artnamat)a(. 
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The reason «cognizabilit 7 » corers similar as veil as contrary 
cases, (eternal objects, like Space and impermanent ones, like jars 
etc. It is inconclusive). 

(66. 8). (Second syllogism). 

(Thesis). The sounds of speech are not produced by an 
effort 

(Reason). Because they are impermanent 

(Major premise). (Whatsoever is impermanent is not pro- 
duced by an effort). 

(Examples). Just as lightning and as Space, (both not pro- 
duced by an effort, but the one impermanent, the other eternal). 

(Counter-instance). And (not) as jars etc. (which are so pro- 
duced and hence ought to have been permanent, but are imper- 
manent). 

Impermanence is present in one part of the similar cases (i. e., 
in objects not produced by an effort). It is present in lightning eta, 
but it is absent (in the other part of them), in Space etc. And it 
includes all the contrary cases, since it is present wheresoever there 
is production by an effort.^ 

(66. 10). (Third syllogism). 

(Thesis). The sounds of speech are produced by an effort. 

(Reason). Because they are impermanent. 

(Major premise). (Whatsoever is impermanent is produced 
by an effort). 

(Example). Just as a jar (which is so produced). 

(Counter-instances). And (not) as lightning and Space (which 
both are not so produced, but the one is impermanent and the 
other eternal, whereas if the reason were right they ought to 
have been both eternal entities). 


1 No such syllogism, of course, has ever been advanced bona fide, but the idea 
of the Mimaijisakas about eternal unmanifested sounds is twisted in every possible 
way for exemplification of logical rules. The Indian and Tibetan logicians think 
that in order to get the real force of the syllogistic formnlae, it is much better to 
practise on propositions which are quite wrong, so strikingly wrong that they never 
have occurred to anybody. 

s The dissimilar or contrary cases are objects produced by an effort, as jars 
etc. The contraposition of the major premise gives the proposition — nwhatsoever 
is produced by a conscious effort is eternal ». 
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Impermanence is present in one part of the contrary cases,* it is 
present in lightning etc., hut absent in Space. It is moreover present 
in all similar cases, since everything produced by a conscious effort is 
impermanent. 

(66. 12). (Fourth syllogism). 

(Thesis). The sounds of speech are eternal. 

(Reason). Because they are not limitedly extended bodies. 

(Major premise). (Whatsoever is not an extended body of 
limited dimensions is eternal). 

(Example). Like Space and like atoms (which both are 
eternal). 

(Counter-instances). Contrary ^ to motion and to a jar (both 
of which are impermanent, but the first is non-extended). 

The attribute of «not being a limitedly extended body» is partly 
found both in similar and contrary cases. It is present partly in both, in 
(eternal) Space and in (impermanent) motion, (both are not bodies of 
limited dimensions). But in atoms which represent one part of the simi- 
lar (eternal) cases, and in jars eta which represent one part of the con- 
trary (non-eternal) cases, it is absent. Jars as well as atoms have 
limited dimensions. That atoms are eternal is a tenet admitted by 
the Yaisesika school, therefore they are included in the similar cases. 
(66. 15). In these four examples, the (condition oQ the absence of the 
reason in contrary cases is not realized, therefore they produce falla- 
cies of uncertainty.® 

1 i. e., in some of the objects which, although impermanent, are not produced 
by any conscious effort, like lightning. 

2 Lit. dikes. 

3 These are in Dignaga’s system the four varieties of an overwide, or not 
exclusive enough (avyatirelnti^ logical mark. They have all that feature in common 
that the mark is not excluded from every dissimilar case. While being present, either 
partly or totally, in similar cases — this is only as it should be in a correct reason — 
it is nevertheless present, either partly or totally, in the dissimilar eases also. The 
third aspect of a logical reason, mentioned in sutra IT. 7, is not realized. In order 
clearly to show the position of the reason between thcf similar and the dissimilar 
cases DignSga begins by giving an example where the reason pervades all things 
cognizable, i. e., all similar and all dissimilar cases together. This is tne absolutely 
overwide reason {sadharaM-hetu). This would correspond to an inference of the 
form (Socrates is immortal because he is a cognizable objects, au inference which 
by itself would not be worth considering, but it is introduced in order better to 
show the full score of the possible situation of a reason between similar and dissi- 
milar instances. The second variety will be when the reason pervades the totality 
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70. When this aspect of the reason is dubious, 
the fallacy is likewise one of uncertainty. 

(66.17). When this aspect of the reason, its absence in contrary 
cases, is unreal, the fallacy is one of uncertainty. And similarly, when 
this aspect is dubious, the (resulting) fallat^ is likewise one of uncer- 
tainty.^ 

An example — 

71. Supposing we wish to prove that a certain 
person is non-omniscient, or that he is subject 
to passions. If the fact that he is endowed with 
the faculty of speech (and other attributes of a 
man) is quoted as a reason, its absence in con- 
trary cases (i. e., with omniscient beings) becomes 
problematic.* 

of the Bimilar cases and moreoTer trespasses partly upon the domain of the dissi- 
milar ones. This would give us an inference of the form « Socrates is a man because 
he is mortal The reason mortality not ouly pervades the whole domain of men, 
but trespasses moreover upon the forbidden ground of the dissimilar cases, i. e., of 
non-men. It is the nQmtQov of Aristo teles. In Dignaga’s Table it occu- 

pies the place of the second uncertain reason, (the place at the right comer of the 
Table). Here and in the Nyaya-pravesa it is given the third place, but below, 
text p. 76. 13—14 (sandigdha-vipaksa-vyuvrttika) it is rightly placed as the se- 
cond. The third variety (here placed as the second) will be when the reason perva- 
des the totality of the dissimilar cases and only one part of the similar ones. This 
would give us an inference of the form a Socrates is not a man, (is a non-man), 
because he is mortal ». Here the similar cases, the non-men, are partly mortal, and 
the dissimilar ones, sc. men, which should be all immortal, are, on the contrary, all 
mortal. Finally the last combination will be when the reason is partly present on 
both sides. This would give us an inference of the form ct Socrates is immortal, 
because he is an ideaa. Excluding all ambiguity in the terms and assuming that 
Socrates is taken in the sense of a man, we will have an uncertain reason, because 
there are ideas on both sides, mortal and immortal ones. All this schema is devised 
only in order to show the exact position of the right reason between the similar and 
dissimilar instances, as in the inference « Socrates is mortal, because he is a man ». 

^ Thus an uncertain or problematic judgment is always a case of incomplete 
induction from particular«cases, counter-instances being producible. 

> The syllogisms would have the following forms, 

1. Whosoever is a man is non-omniscient. 

This one is a man. 

He is non-omniscient. 

2. Whosoever is a man is non-passionless. 

This one is a man. 

He is non-passionless. 
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(66.21). The predicate to be deduced is « non-omniscience >• (i. e., 
limited knowledge). «A certain person », is a person whom the spea- 
ker has in view. This is the subject of the conclusion. A second pre- 
dicate is the fact that he is subject to passions. When the fact of 
limited knowledge or the presence of passions are asserted, such attri- 
butes as the faculty of speech, (or such animal functions as) the opening 
and closing of the eyes etc. are inconclusive. Their absence in contrary 
cases (i. e., in omniscient beings) it is impossible to prove. (67.3). 
The contrary case is omniscience. Whether omniscient beings possess 
that faculty of speech (and other attributes of men), or whether they 
do not possess them, it is impossible for us to decide. Consequently it 
is never known whether a speaker is omniscient or not Speech is an 
uncertain mark.^ 

(67. 6). But (it might be objected) that there are altogether no 
omniscient speakers in existence, why then should we entertain doubts 
regarding their faculty of speech? 

72. A negative judgment of the form nthere 
are no omniscient speakers in existence*) con- 
cerns a fact which is essentially beyond any 
possible experience. Therefore the absence of 
speech and (human attributes in omniscient 
beings, i. e.) in cases contrary to non-omniscience, 
cannot be warranted.^ 

(67.9). For this very reason the negative judgment «there are no 
omniscient speakers in existence*) produces uncertainty. For what 
reason? Because it refers to an object wliose essence is to be beyond 
any possible experience, and this (always) leads to uncertainty. (67. 11). 
When a negative judgment refers to an object unaccessible to expe- 
rience, negation then does not produce a necessary conclusion^ but 
a problematic argument.® The absence of the faculty of speech in omnis- 
cient beings is therefore uncertain. Omniscience is the counter-instance 

1 About the origin of this example see aboye, p. 56. The idea that an omnis- 
cient being should necessarily remain silent, since human speech is incompatible 
with omniscience, because it is adapted to express relative, but not illimited know- 
ledge, this idea is now being pressed in different combinations merely in order to 
exemplify logical rules; cp. N. Kauika p. Ill ff. and the concluding part of 
Tattvas. 

2 niScaya-hetvh. 

3 Cp. above, ch. II, sutra 48—49. 
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in regard of limited knowledge, (a case where the absence of the mark 
is ascertained).^ 

(67. 15) . (The opponent may rejoin® that) it is not (experience, be 
it) negative experience, which induces (him) to maintain that omni- 
scient beings do not speak, but (he maintains it) because (human) 
speech is incompatible with omniscience?® 

(We answer: No, because — ) 

73. The contraposed proposition, viz., nan omnis- 
cient being does not resort to speech» cannot 
be proved by negative experience, neither (can 
it be deduced from incompatibility with speech), 
because there is no contradiction between om- 
niscience and the faculty of speech, (omnisci- 
ence) being problematic.* 

(67. 16) . There is no incompatibility between omniscience and the 

faculty of speech, and for this reason the contraposed proposition can- 
not be established. (67.17). The contraposed concomitance® is (now) 
quoted. «One who is omniscient (does not speak) ». The subject is the 
negation of the predicate, i. e., omniscience. The predicate is the nega- 
tion of the subject, i. c., <<the absence of the faculty of speech ». Thus 
it is intimated that the negation of the predicate is invariably conco- 
mitant with the negation of the subject, and the first is thus subal- 
tern to the second. ^ 

(67.19). Such an inverted concomitance (of the form « whosoever 
is omniscient is not a man*)) could be accepted as established, if omni- 


1 Lit, p. 67. 11 — 12. oSince non-cognition whose object is irrepresentable 
(adriffo) is a cause of doubt, not a cause of certainty, therefore is the exclusion of 
speech etc. from omniscience, which is the contrary of non-omniscience, doubt- 
ful » 

^ Lit, p. 67. 15. «Nnt because of non-cognition do we declare that speech is 
absent in omniscience, but because of the contradiction of speech with omnisci- 
ence ». This proposition must precede the sutra III. 73. 

> Cp. N. Kapikg, p. 111. 11 — aarva-jHataya atyanta-paroksaySh kena eid 
apt tdha pratyaksa-prattUna virodhanavagateh. 

* Lit, p. 67. 13 — 14. (cAnd because there is no opposition (virodha)' be- 
tween the faculty of speech and omniscience, even if there is no experience {odor- 
iandpi) of « whosoever is omniscient does not speaks, the contraposition does not 
really exist (na ssdhyatt), because of doubts. 

5 vySptimSn vyatirekdi^ 
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science and human speech ^ were opposed (by Incompatibility or Con- 
tradiction). But that is not the case. Therefore, the inverted conco- 
mitance does not hold good. Why? Because it is uncertain. Since there 
is no opposition, therefore the problem (cannot be solved). And when 
uncertainty obtains the contraposed concomitance is not established.* 

§ 12 . The law op Contradiction. 

(67.22). How is it that there is no opposition?* 

74. Opposition between objects is of a double 

kind. 

(68. 2). There is no opposition between the faculty of omniscience 
and human speech, because opposition can be only of two kinds, (Effi- 
cient Opposition and Contradiction) and no more. What is this double 
aspect of opposition? 

75 — 76. When (one fact) has duration (as long 
as) the sum-total of its causes remains unim- 
paired, and it (then) vanishes as soon as ano- 
ther, (the opposed), fact appears, it follows that 
both are incompatible, (or efficiently opposed), 
just as the sensations of heat and cold. 

(68.5). Possessing unimpaired causes means having the totality 
of its causes present. If something owing to deficient causes ceases to 
exist, it cannot (efficiently) be opposed by something else,^ (since it does 


1 The faculty of speech, as is clear from text, p. 67. 2, is only quoted as the 
main characteristic of a human being, all other characteristics are equally meant, 
we could therefore translate «if omniscience and man were opposed by contra- 
diction ». 

9 Lit., p. 67. 19 — 21. ctSuch contraposition implying concomitance (vySptiman) 
would exist between omniscience and the faculty of speech, if they would be oppo- 
sed. But there is no opposition. Therefore it (the contraposition) does not really 
exist. Why ? He says, because of doubt. Since there is no opposition, therefore there 
is donbt. Because of doubt contraposition is not real {asiddha)a. 

3 In the following exposition we will translate tirodha when it refers to both 
its varieties by (oppositions, its first variety by (efficient oppositions or Incompa- 
tibility, its second variety by dogicai oppositions or Contradiction, resp. law of 
Contradiction. 

^ Lit., 68. 4 — 6. ( Because of the non-existence^ in case another exists, of a 
lasting possessor of non-deficient causes, there is a conception (gati) of opposition. 
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not exist). This is (the idea) carried by the expression <« unimpaired 
causes*). 

(68. 7) . But is it not evident that as long as the totality of the 
causes of something remains intact, nothing (in the world) will be 
able to interfere with it? How can it then be (efficiently) opposed (by 
anything else?) 

(68. 8) . This is however (possible) in the following way. Let the 
sum total of its causes be present, the fact is nevertheless (efficiently) 
opposed by that other fact which, producing a breach in this totality, 
thus removes it.^ If a fact is opposed to another one in this sense, it 
always affects it in some way or other. (68. 10). Indeed if (an agency) 
producing cold curtails its efficiency to produce further moments of 
cold, it removes cold and (in this sense) is opposed to it. (68.11). 
Therefore to be (efficiently) opposed means just to produce a disappear- 
ing (phenomenon) by producing a breach in its causes.^ This kind 
of opposition means (Incompatibility), or impossibility of contiguous 
coexistence. (68. 1 2). Consequently contiguous coexistence of such 
mutually opposed facts in the same moment must be impossible. Such 
mutual exclusion obtains between two opposed (phenomena) when they 


«Of a possessor of non-deficient causes » — thus that one is called whose causes 
are non-iieficicnt, arc intact. Of whom there is uou-czistence, through deficiency 
of causes, to him there is no opposition even from whatsoever)). 

^ Lit., 68.8 — 9. a However thus. Even the possessor of undeficient causes is 
known (gdti) to be in opposition to that one through the cause-deficiency-made- 
by-whom there is non-existence ». Cp. J ayanta, Nyayamaujarl, p. 55 — aJeim- 
cit-kardBya nrodhitve Hipraaaktih. 

Lit, p. 68. 10 — 11. « Indeed, opposed {viruddhah) is the abolisher (nivar- 
taJctih) of cold-sciisatiou which counteracts the force producing cold-sensation, 
(although) being (himself) a producer of cold- sensation. Therefore opposed is just 
the producer of the disappearing phenomenon (nivartyatva) which makes a defici- 
ency of causes)). — The idea seems to be that when cold is snperseeded by heat 
there is a struggle between two forces. Three phases, or moments, of this struggle 
must be distinguished. Heat is latent in the first phase, although it latently coun- 
teracts already the forces producing cold, so that in the next phase cold will ap- 
pear in a final moment, in order to be superseded in the third phase by heat. Thus 
it is that in the first phase cold is in a state of latently efficient opposition with 
the forces which will produce heat in the ultimate phase. Dh. thus maintains that 
the causes which produce cold in the next moment, will produce heat in the next 
following moment. That heat is the cause of cold means that heat is present amour 
the causes which produce the last moment of cold. This also is an answer to thi 
much debated question, in India as well as in Europe, whether the night which 
precedes the day can be regarded as the cause of the day. 
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<are neighbours to one another, because if they are located at some 
distance there is no (efficient) opposition between them. 

(68.13). 'I’hus it is that when one (phenomenon) removes the op- 
posite one, (there is a gradual change, and if the change is abrupt), 
it can do it in no less than in three moments. In the first moment it 
meets it and becomes ready to produce a condition of non-efficiency. 
In the second it (actually) reduces the opposite phenomenom to such 
a condition. In the third it removes and supersedes it.^ 

(68.16). If this is right,® then light, which represents a moving 
substance, occupies space spreading gradually by light waves (in the 
following manner). When it produces the moment of light which fol- 
lows immediately upon darkness, it (begins) by producing in the neigh- 
bouring darkness a condition of non-efficiency. That darkness alone 
becomes non-efficient which is contiguous with the light, (first moment). 
When the non-efficient has been removed, (second moment), light 
springs up in the same place, (third moment). In this manner darkness 
Can be gradually driven away by light. In the same way a hot sen- 
sation can be superseded by a cold one. 

(68.19). But when light springs up (abruptly) just in the place 
occupied by darkness, (the series of light-moments is the direct conti- 
nuation of the series of dark moments, there is no antagonism)? 
(68. 20). (However, in that case also there is a moment of darkness 
which is followed by the final moment of it), the moment which 
produces no further darkness, and it is just this moment which 
(must be reckoned as) being also the birth moment of the (future) 
light. The antagonism® consists just in the fact that a condition 
of non efficient (feeble) darkness is produced (after which no further 
darkness appears). (68. 22). Therefore if the change is produced 
(abruptly, with the utmost) speed, darkness has disappeared in the 
third moment from the beginning of the process. (From this third 


1 Lit., 68. 13 — 15. a Therefore who of whom is the remover, he removes him, 
at the utmost, in the third moment. Coinciding in the first moment he is fit to 
produce a condition of non-efficiency. In the second he makes the opposed uneffi- 
cient. In the third, when the unofficirnt has disappeared, be occupies its place », 
p. 68. 14 read — avaaihddhann-yogyo, cp. Mallavadl, fol. 95, — asamarthd cdsav 
avasthd ca ksandntara-jannna’Sakti-(ra)hiteiy arthah^ tasyd ddhana-ksananiy 
Ultra yogyo bhavnti. 

2 tatra ity evam sthite sati (Mallavadl). 

3 nivartakatram. 
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momeDt onwards begins a new series which is) efhdently opposed’ 
(to the preceding series).^ 

(69. 1). (Now, if efficient opposition is nothing but a change when) 
one phenomenon produces (or is followed by) another one, this effici- 
ent opposition will obtain between two phenomena having duration, 
not between two moments?’ (This however could not be an efficient 


1 viruddJio, 

s The difference between this case of such an abrupt change and the preceding 
one is that in the latter we hare two systems of momentary ezistences running 
parallel and a meeting point between them which can be reckoned as the begin- 
ning of efficient opposition, the incompatibility (virodha) is a process (hhavana^ 
dharman). Every change is theoretically constructed as occupying three moments 
{tri-ksaim-parinama), because there is always an intermediate phase between the 
opposed phenomena, in contradistinction from the second kind of opposition, or 
logical contradiction, where the counterparts are diametrically opposed {paraspara- 
pnrihdraj parityaga) and there is nothing intermediate. When light is produced 
just in the place formerly occupied by darkness, e. g., by lighting up a lamp, there 
is no efficient opposition in the first phase of the process of change, because there 
is as yet no light, nor is there any in the third moment because there is already 
no darkness, (cp. below, M allay Sdl’s comment). The opposition reduces to a simple 
change just as, e. g., the change of clay into a jar, or the destruction of the jar by 
a stroke of a hammer, its change into splinters. According to the Buddhist idea of 
the Universe as an impersonal process of perpetual change where the point-instants 
(Icsana) following upon one another according to causal laws may be arbitrarily 
united in series (santana) which receive names, the series of light moments is only 
the continuation of the series of dark moments. Every existence has the possibility 
to be followed either by homogeneous or by heterogeneous moments (sajditya- 
vijdt%ya-ubhaya~8antaii-janana-Sakti-yvkto ghatah). There is thus no opposition 
between two consecutive moments, but only between the end of one duration and 
the beginning of the other. The so called incompatibility (nivartya-nivartdka- 
hhdva) is nothing but the beginning of a new series {janya^janaJca-hhdva), it would 
be simple difference, no opposition. The question is solved in the sequel by pointing 
to the fact that there is an antagonism or struggle between two continuous pheno- 
mena trying to oust one another Cp. Mallavkdi, fol. 96, — atha yadd tatraiva 
pradeSe utpadyata alohas tadd kd tdrtety dha yadd tv (p. 68. 19) ity ddi. tat a 
(p. 68. 21) iff, yatah pradtpddtr andha-kdrddy asamartham janayannivartayati, 
tatah kdraimt. atha bhavatu janya^janaka-bhdvena nivartya^nivartetka-hhdvah, 
param kirn atah siddham? ity dha, ataS cetyddi (p. 68. 22). ato janya-janakatvenn 
nivartya-nivartakatva--^ yad iti yasmdd vd (?) yojanakah ksam na aa viruddha- 
deSam dkramati, yaS cdkramati na aa janako ^aamartka-vikdrddea, tat kata{ra)yar 
virodha ity dha, ianyety ddi (p. 69. 1). Cp. also Jayanta’s Nyayamaujarl, 
p. 60 — 61 (Vizian.). 

s Lit., 68. lO— 69. 1. a But when light is produced just there, in the place of 
darkness, then, from which moment the birth-moment of the light of the darkness- 
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opposition, since causal efficiency belongs to moments only^ and not 
to artificial integrations of these moments into series? Yes,) but al- 
thougli tbe serial existences are not realities, their members, the moments, 
are the reality. (69. 2). Therefore the core of the problem* is the following 
fact. There is no incompatibility between two moments, but between 
(two series consisting) of many (moments). Indeed (the incompatibility 
of heat and cold docs not consist in simple difference, but in the fact 
that) as long as the moments of heat are present, the moments of 
cold, although being active (forces), are kept down (in a state of sup> 
pression).® 

(69. 4) . Efficient opposition is thus marked off by an antagonism 
between two phenomena having duration. All atoms (on the other 
hand, possess mere difference), any pair of them cannot occupy the 
same place,* but there is no efficient opposition between them, because 
the duration of one atom does not interfere with the duration of 
another one. 

(69. 5) . (But if light has the capacity of stopping the duration of 
darkness why does it not stop it completely®)? Light is a moving 
substance, when it occupies a place it stops the duration of the con- 

place is being produced, just from that (moment) the darkness which is not capable 
of producing other darkness has been produced. Therefore just the production of 
au unefficient condition (means) doing it away. And therefore in which moment is 
the birth -producer, in the third moment from it the opposed is stopped, if it is 
stopped quickly. (69. 1). And since there is relation of producer to produced the 
opposition is of two series, not of two moments ». 

1 Cp. above notes on pp. 91 and 121. ^ paramartha. 

^ Lit., a The moments of cold, albeit efficient (pravrtta) have the attribute of 
non efficiency {mvrtti-dharm(m)n. — They are, so to say, kept in’the state of nirvdntL, 
the Hfiiayanistic conception of nirvana being just a condition when all tbe forces 
(samskdra) of life are suppressed to a condition of non -efficiency, cp. my Nirvana, 
p. 28 and 197. 

* Such was evidently one of the current definitions of contradiction — ayam eva 
ca frirodhdrthah^ yad ekntra ubhayor anavasihdnam, Jayanta, op. at, p. 60. In 
the Vaise^ika - sutras, III. 1.10—12^ virodha is defined as a variety of sow- 
handha and even non-existence or absence was regarded in later Nyaya as resi- 
ding in its substratum by viSesana-viiesya-hhdva-sambandha or svarupa-sam- 
handha. Cp. Si gw art, op cit p. 1. 159, — uein Band welches trennt ist ein 
Unsinnu, nevertheless contradiction is a relation, and a relation is a connection 
(sambandha). 

•'> Cp. Mai lava dl, f. 97. — atha. samtpavarty-andhakaram prati pradijmder 
nivartakatve 'bhyupagamyamdne sarmpavaraka-madhya-sihiidndhakdrasya pra- 
dipdder nivrttih sydn, na ca drSynta ity dSankydha. 
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flicting phenomena of that place. Although the light of a lamp stan- 
ding in one corner of a room is contiguous with the dark (parts of 
the room), it does not remove darkness altogether, because it has not 
the force to produce further moments of light in those parts of the 
room which are still occupied by darkness. 

(69. 7). In order to indicate that this kind of opposition concerns 
only serial existences and is brought about by producing a breach in 
the causes (of a lasting phenomenon), it has been stated (above), that 
(the opposed facts) have « duration ». Duration means lasting for some 
time without interruption. (Such) a series of moments of cold vani- 
shes when a series of moments of heat appears. 

(69. 1 1). There are some (philosophers) who maintain that the 
relation of (efficient) opposition is not a reality. To them we answer 
(as follows). When an effect is produced, we do not really experience 
causation itself (as a sensible fact). But the existence of a (real) effect 
presupposes the former existence of a (real) cause, therefore (indirectly) 
the relation is necessarily a real one. 

(69. 13). And similarly when something real has been removed, we 
can have no direct sense-experience of opposition itself. But when a 
cold sensation is not followed by any further such sensation, (we know) 
that this is caused by (real) heat. (Efficient opposition is thus as 
much a reality as the relation of cause and effect).' 

(69. 15). The example «just as the sensations of cold and heat» 
must he interpreted according (to the lines traced) above. 

(69. 19). Turning to the second variety of opposition the (author) 
says, 

77. There is also (opposition between two 
facts) when their own essence consists in mutual 
exclusion, as between the affirmation and nega- 
tion (of the same thin g).® 


1 This passage is of extreme importance as an evidence of that Kantian 
spirit which prevailed in the school of DignEga and Dharmakirti. The catego- 
ries of Causation, Substance, Quality, Negation etc. are logical, mental constructions 
(kdlpanika^ adhyavctaita, niScita) superimposed (aropita) upon the absolute reality 
(paramdrihasat) of point-instants {ksana) or the extreme particular « things in 
themselves » (avaldksaiui) incognizable in discursive thinking {jfldnena prdpayitum 
aSakya^ cp. N. b. t, p. 12. 19). 

2 Lit., p. 69. 20. «Or by the fact {‘tayd) of having (hahuvr.) an essence which 
has its stand on mutual exclusion, as existence and non-existence (affirmation and 
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Mutual exclusion means complete separation (diametrical opposi- 
tion, without anything intermediate). If two facts have the essence, or 
possess the nature, consisting in such mutual exclusion, they (are 
correlative, they) have their stand in mutual contradiction. 

(69.22). When something on earth ^ is definitely cognized, (some- 
thing else is always at the same time) excluded, the essence of the 
distinctly cognized has its stand on a contrast with the excluded. 
(70. 1). When (a patch) of blue is being definitely cognized, its non- 
identity^ (the non-blue) is {eo ipso) excluded. If it were not excluded 
we would have no cognition of blue.® Therefore existence and non- 
existence of a reality (its affirmation and negation, are correlative, 
their) essence is mutual exclusion,^ (the one is nothing but the nega- 
tion of the other). 

negation)*). — It is clear that in these words we have a definition of the Law of 
Contradiction, so much discussed ia European Logic from A r is tc teles through 
Leibnitz, Kant and Sigwart up to the modern logicians. It is therefore of the 
highest importance to realize the exact meaning of the Indian view. It will be noti- 
ced, first of all, that there is no difference between a contradiction of concepts and 
a contradiction between judgments, the terms hhava = vidhi = vastUy Tib. yod- 
pa = sgruh-pa— dnos^po being synonymous, cp. E. Obermiller’s Index, of N. b. t. 
The term obluei) in logic always means the judgment a this is blneo, it is a synthesis 
of ccthisness)) and «tbatnessi), it is contrasted with the mere reflex of the blue 
(pratihhd8a\ an unascertained reflex which has no place in logic. Thus in the quar- 
rel between A ristoteles and Sigwart, op. ciM. 118 ff., on the one side, and Kant 
on the other, the Indian view will fall in line rather with the first party. The con- 
tradiction is virtually between the judgments athis is blue» and a this is notblue». 

1 iheti jagati, cp. Mallavadi, f. 97. 

2 iddrupya-pracyuti^tdddtmya-ahhdva a loss of identity*) or « non-identity d. 
The term tadriipya-pracijuti-vyavaccheda or, as below p. 70. 18, sva-pracyuti 
means that if A is A it is excluded that A is non A or, in other words, that the law 
of Identity is the counterpart of the law of Contradiction. From this point of view 
the law of Contradiction expresses the impossibility of contradiction between subject, 
and predicate of the same analytical judgment, this would correspond to the Leib- 
nitz-Kant formulation of the law. We have seen above, p. 182 ff., that Dhar- 
makirti, avails himself of the term tdddtmya to designate also a quite different 
identity, the existential identity which Sigwart, op, cit., 1. 11 1, calls law of Agree- 
ment. (Uebereinstimmiing). 

3 i. e., if the judgment erthis is not blue)> were not excluded we would not 
have the judgment othis is blue». 

^ Lit., 70. 2-— 3. wTherefore being and non-being of a real object possess an 
essence {rupa = svarupa) having its stand on mutual exclusion )>. — Since the terms 
vastu^ vidhij bhdva (Tib. dnos-po, sgruh-pa^ yod-pa) are used as synonyms, cp. 
the note above, the sentence means that reality and unreality, affirmation and 
negation, existence and non-existence are correlative. 
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(70.3). Further a things which is (merely) « other » than blue can- 
not avoid being (included in) the negation of blue.® Wheh we perceive 
a yellow or some other colour (that is not blue), we (eo ipso) do not 
perceive any blue. We then imagine its presence (and on the ground 
of a repelled suggestion) we ascertain its absence (in a negative jud- 
gment), because ® just as the blue excludes its own negation, so also 
does the yellow and any other colour exclude ^ the negation (of its 
own self). (70. 5). Thus it is that there is a direct contradiction bet- 
ween affirmation and negation, (between blue and non-blue), and (only 
an indirect) contradiction between (blue and yellow, i. e., between the 
affirmations of) any pair of (different) objects,® in as much as they 
unavoidably include the one the negation of the other. 

(70. 6). But ® what is it that we can conceive as non-existent in 
something else? Something distinct. Not something unlimited, as e. g., 
the fact of being a point-instant.’ Since the very essence of all 

1 Lit, era form)}, rupaw. 

S MallavadI, f. 97, introduces this sentence thus, jjady evam nxtam svdbhd- 
mm eva pariharaii, na nilahhdvavaf-pitadiJcam ity aha mletyddi fp. 70. 3). 

s Lit, p. 70. 3 — 4. « Because of an ascertaiuement of non-existence through 
non- perception of the blue imagined as visible (drSya) when yellow etc. is percei- 
ved)). — Thus our author^s theory of negation falls in line with his view of Contra- 
diction. 

8 CO hetvarthas (Mai lav., f. 97). 

^ abhdvdvyahhicdri would mean lit. cr invariably connected with nou-existencc» 
or including non-existence, but of course svdbhdva-ahhdva-avyabhicdri is meant, 
i. e., including the impossibility of its own non-existence or excluding its own non- 
existence. 

^ mstunoh would mean lit « between two realities)), but this is not quite 
accurate, since below, p. 70. 22, it is said sakale vastuny avastuni ca. 

^ kasya ceti cah punararthe, ibid. 

^ An extreme concrete and particular (svalaksana)^ or a point - instant 
(fcsana), is mother a in regard of every thing in the whole Universe (trailokya- 
vydvrtta), it includes no coordination (sdrupya), it is something unlimited (aniya- 
tdkdra). A patch of blue, as including already coordination with other colours and 
doration through a scries of moments (aantana), may be characterized as a mental 
construction under the law of Contradiction, but if « non-blue)) is interpreted as 
including every thing in the Universe except this blue, as has been sometimes done 
in Europe (cp. Sigwart, op. cit.j 1. 184 — 185), the representation and the judgment 
will be infinite and senseless. H. Bergson, op. cit., p. 317, characterizes the de- 
nied fact as replaced «par une certaine qualite x», and Bo Banquet falls in line by 
maintaining, op. cit., 1. 305, that «A is not B may always be taken to — A is x», 
X is aniyata-dkdra. By T)h. the « non-blue)) is here characterized not as an x. 
not as including all the point-instants of the Universe, but as the fact of the ab- 
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existing objects, (sc. coloured points), patches of blue etc., consists in 
point-instants, therefore this fact has no limits. If we exclude (all) point 
-instants, nothing (real will remain) that could be apprehended. 

(70. 9) . If that is so, (viz. if this bare form of existence is unlimi- 
ted and indefinite, its counterpart) non-existence will be equally unli- 
mited? Why? (Why) indeed should it be unlimited? In so far as 
this non-existence has the (definite) shape of the repudiation of a real 
object (whose presence) has been imagined,^ (it is not unlimited).^ 

(70. 10) . (And since this is an imagined concrete case of non- 
existence), therefore® when we (in a negative judgment) distinctly 

sence of a representable blue on a snbstratum on which it could have been pre- 
sent and on which its presence can be imagined. The term niyatakara means here 
exactly the reverse of what is designated above by the term niyata-prattbhaaa^ text 
p. 8—9, although akara and dhhasa pratihhdsa) are quoted as synonyms, 
p. 15.9 — 10 and N. EanikX, p. 184. 16. aniyata^pratihkaaa is meant. We find the 
term aniyata applied to an object not restricted to a present moment in Ab. Kosabh. 
ad I. 23. Thus niyatakara corresponds to aniyata-pratihhdsa. The term nlrupa-ah- 
hdva which is also used as a characteristic of the excluded counterpart of an idea must 
be interpreted so that it should not conflict with niyatakara-dbhava, cp. below, text 
79. 10,— abhavo hi ntrupo yddrSo vikcdpena darUtahy cp. Jay ant a, op. cit, p. 52. 3. 

1 vaatu-Tupa^viviJcta^akdrah kalpiio ^bhdvah = kalpita-anupalambhah = drtya- 
anupalabdhih. 

3 Here evidently Dh. hits upon the problem of an infinite or unlimited (unend- 
lich, unbegrenzt, aogiorov) judgment. The judgment «thi8 is non-blue will be ac- 
cording to Aristotle, Kant, Cohen and others infinite. According to Sigwart, 
op, cit.y 1. 157, the predicate alone is infinite, but the judgment is affirmative. 
This is denied by Wundt. The infinite judgment endures the taunts of Lot ze, 
Logik, p. 61— 62 and is highly vindicated by Cohen, Logik der r. Erkenntniss, ch.I. 
According to Sigwart the law of Contradiction obtains only between the pair of 
judgments «this is blueu and (cthis is not blue», the first is affirmative, the second 
negative. Vis-k-vis this confusion in European logic the position of the Buddhist 
logicians is quite clear: the judgments «tbis is not bluci> and «this is non-blue » 
are both negative, they refer to the same fact. As every negation they express not 
something unlimited, an x {abhdva^mdiram == aniyata-dkdram)^ but only the repu- 
diation of a thing whose presence has been imagined (drSydnupalabdhi). As to the 
problem of an infinite predicate or n<ame, ovopn aonioTov it is very much discus- 
sed by the Buddhists under the head of their theory of naming according to which 
all names, when viewed from a certain point of view, are infinite or, as Sigwart, 
Zoco ctt., puts it, «limitircnd», not really positive, but only « limiting d (apoha). This 
theory exhibits some remarkable points of analogy with Cohen’s view of the 
infinite judgment as the foundation of a universal category of thought. Vacaspa- 
timi era’s exposition of the Buddhist theory of naming (apoha) will be translated 
in an Appendix. 

3 tata iti yatah kalpiio ^bhdvas tatah kdrandt (Mai lav., f. 98). 


13 * 
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cognize (the absence of a definite object) on some definite place, 
we cognize it not in the form of an illimited non-existence, but 
in a definite form, whether this form has been actually experienced 
or only imagined. Thus when we deny eternity (or simple dura- 
tion ^ of existence, or when we deny the presence) of a ghost ® we 
should know that (these denied facts) must have a definite frepre- 
sentable) character. 

(70.11). This Contradiction is a contradiction (or cancellation) of 
Identity.^ If two facts have their stand upon mutual exclusion, (if 
they are correlative) they cannot he identical. This Contradiction is, 
therefore, called Essential Contradiction* (or law of Contradiction), 
meaning by it that it serves to establish the essence, or the nature, 
of (all) entities.® By dint of this (law of) Contradiction the essence of 
(every) reality is established as something « other », (as contrasted with 
other things). 

(70. 14). This (visible contrast between all objects of perception) is 
just the foundation® (of our theory of Negation). If, in perceiving so- 
mething, we (eo ipso) deny something else, we deny it after having (for 
a moment) imagined its visibility. (70. 15). Whether, in pointing to a 
yellow patch, we deny even’ (its own) non-existence or whether we 
deny that it is a ghost, we can deny only a representable (concrete 
form of non-existence). Therefore negation is founded exclusively on a 
repelled suggestion. (Negation is then decided) after having (for a 
moment) imagined the visibility (of the denied fact). 

(70. 17). And if it is so, (it follows that) when an object is being 
definitely circumscribed® (by cognition), a representable form of its 
negation is being (eo ym) repudiated, (not an illimited, infinite form). 

(70.17). (Now, when yellow is denied simultaneously with a per- 
ception of a patch of blue colour, does this absent yellow include, in its 
turn, also a denial of non-yellow? Yes!) The definite form of non-existence 
which, (because it is definite), itself includes (another) non-existence, 

1 Cp. above, p. 33. 17. 

2 Cp. above, p. 33. 20. 

3 I. e., the law of Contradiction is the counterpart of the law of Identity. 

4 Cp. Jayanta, p. 59. 10. 

^ Here again mstu is used for vnstu and araatu^ op. p 70. 22. 

3 ata eveti vibhaktatva - vyavasthdpandd eva drSydbhyupagama ~ purvakam 
nisedha-svarupam bhdvayaii^ M allay., f. 98. 

7 abhdvo' piti na kevalo bhdva ity api-Sabdah, ibid. f. 99. 

8 paricchidyate = pratlyate ^ jfidyate. 
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is also repudiated as an imaginable (concrete form of non-existence). 
Therefore those objects which are excluded (according to the law of 
Contradiction, when something is definitely cognized), are excluded 
together with all the negations which they themselves include. Thus 
it is that the identity is denied (of all correlative objects, i. e., of all) 
objects the essence of which consists in mutual exclusion.^ 

(70. 20). This kind of contradiction does not prevent coexistence 
(in close contiguity). Thus the two kinds of opposition have different 
functions. By one of them the identity of cold and heat is preclu- 
ded, by the other their contiguous coexistence. They also have different 
spheres of application. The (law) of Contradiction (is logical), it regards 
all objects, whether real or not. But (Incompatibility or) impossibility of 
coexistence refers to a limited number of real (occurrences) only. Thus 
they have different functions and different spheres of application. Hence 
(it cannot be maintained that) they mutually include one another.^ 

^ Lit., p. 70. 17 — 19. a And the definite form possessing the non-existence of 
that, it is also excluded as representable ; therefore, just as one’s own non-existence, 
the po^8essor8 of non-existence are likewise excluded. Thus the possessors of an 
essence which has its stand on mutual exclusion are all by this denied to be iden- 
tical ». 

2 Thus the Buddhists have established, 1) a general law of Contradiction 
which has two aspects, a) what can be termed its Identity-aspect according to 
which every thing and every idea excludes its own non-existence, and b) its Diffe- 
rence aspect according to which every thing and every idea has its own character 
different from others. 2) Besides this the Buddhists have their law of Otherness 
(viruddha-dharma-samsarga)^ cp above p. 8, note 2, according to which every va- 
riation of place, time and quality make the object a another a object, this law 
reduces everything to point-instants and cancels individual identity altogether. 
.3) Among the « different » real objects there are some that are antagonistic inas- 
much as the duration of the one is repugnant to the duration of the other (sahdna- 
msthdna)A) Among the non-repugnaut attributes there are some that are coinherent, 
belong to the same object, they are declared to be existentially identical, [taddtmya), 
e. g., a tree and an oak. The contrary opposition which is assumed in some Euro- 
pean logics between the extreme members of a series, as between white and black, 
and the contradiction between general and particular judgments is not taken no- 
tice of in Buddhist logic. Sigwart, op. eit. 1. 178, remarks that an almost Baby- 
lonian confusion reigns in European logic in the application of the terms contrary, 
contradicting, opposed, repugnant etc. This makes the task of translating Indian 
conceptions extreemly difficult. Sigwart himself, op. ctt., I. § 22, establishes a 
difference between a predicate which is absent from the subject and a predicate 
which is incompatible with it, this difference, to a certain extent, corresponds to 
the difference established by Dharmakirti between ih-ral opposition (or contra- 
diction) and efficient incompatibility. 
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§ 13. The unoebtain beabon (coktikued). 

78. Now, neither of these two kinds of oppo- 
sition does exist between the faculty of human 
speech and omniscience. 

(71.2). Admitting now that there are two kinds of opposition, (it 
is clear that) neither of them obtains between the faculty of human 
speech and omniscience.^ (It cannot be maintained), indeed, that 
omniscience (as a phenomenon enduring as long as) all the conditions 
(producing it) are fulfilled, vanishes as soon as human speech appears. 
Omniscience is really irrepresentable (transcendental). And (according 
to what has been explained above) ^ the absence of something irrepre- 
sentable’ can never be asserted^ (with logical necessity). For this 
reason (alone) efficient opposition with such a (transcendental entity) 
is altogether impossible.’ 

(71.4). Neither (does the second variety of opposition, i. e., logi- 
cal contradiction, obtain between these two facts, for it cannot be 
maintained that) the essence of omniscience consists in the absence of 
human speech. In this case logs of wood would be omniscient, because 
they cannot speak. Nor does the essence of the faculty of human speech 
consist in the absence of omniscience. For if it were so, logs of wood 
would possess this faculty, because they are not omniscient. Conse- 
quently since there is no opposition (of whatsoever a kind), we cannot 
deduce a denial of omniscience from an affirmation of the faculty of 
human speech. 

(71.8). Be it so! But if there were altogether no incompatibility 
between (omniscience and the faculty of speech), they could have been 
observed as coexistent, just as a jar and a cloth. This coexistence, 
however, has never been observed. Gould we not think, on the ground 
of such negative experience,* that (nevertheless some kind of) incom- 

^ Lit, p. 71. 1 . cr Further this, albeit double, opposition is impossible for speech 
and omniscience i>. sa ceti cah punararihe (Mai lav., f. 99). 

S Gh. II, Butra 48, cp. text p. 39. 18, transl. p. 193 n. 

8 Read tidrSyaaya, cp. Mallavadi, f. 99 — tata iti (p. 71.4), yato adrSyasya 
satah sarvajfiatvaaya ndbhavo \as%yate xaktrtve satiy tatah kdrandt 

4 i. e., no negative judgment {adhyavasdya) in the real sense of this term is 
possible, cp. above, notes on pp. 104 ff. 

5 Lit, p. 71.4. ff Therefore there is no knowledge {gnti = rtogs-pa) of opposi- 
tion with iti>. aneneti sarvajfiatvenay ibid. 

0 adarSanat, 
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patibility obtains between them, and then conclude, on the ground of 
this incompatibility, that (the presence of the one implies) the absence 
of the other? 

This supposition is rejected in the following words.^ 

79. Even when a fact has never been observed, 
its non-existence cannot be deduced from the 
presence of another fact, if the latter has not 
been established (by experience) as incompatible 
with it.® 

(71,1 1). Even if (omniscience) has never been actually observed, (in a 
speaker), the existence of the® (faculty of speech) cannot be (interpreted) 
as the existence^ of something incompatible (with omniscience). Although 
(it is true) that both facts have never been observed together, this 
does not mean that there is incompatibility between them, because 
incompatibility is not established through the mere fact that they 
never have been observed together. On the contrary (it is established) 
through our conviction® that among two (equally) observable facts 
the presence of the one blots out the presence of the other.® (71.13). 
Therefore although (the gift of omniscience has never been observed 


1 Lit., p. 71.8 — 9 «Be it (so)l If opposition does not exist at all, (we) could 
also observe their coexistence, just as of ajar and a cloth. But from non-observa- 
tion opposition (would) follow. And from opposition non-existence (would) follow ? 
Having thus emitted a doubt he sajso. — The introduction of Yinitadeva, p. 
117. 11— 13, is, as usual, more simple: aLet there be no opposition, if it is never- 
theless asked whether speech can exclude omniscience also without nny opposition 
(between them), the answer is...» Dh. has complicated the problem by the useless 
example of jai and cloth. In his comment Mallavadi remarks that for the sake 
of argument we must imagine that a jar and a cloth are two attributes predicable 
of the same subject, — (ghata^)patay6h samanadhikaranyam sydd ity api sam- 
bhdvane (f. 100). 

9 Lit., p. 71. 10. Cl And from the affirmation of the non opposed (— non incom- 
patible) even if there is non -perception, non-existence does not follow The term 
ft affirmation » vidhi is here synonymous with « reality » (vastu) or ic existences or 
« presences or a perceptual judgment, cp. above text, p. 24. 16. 

3 ayam Hi vaktrtvddih, Mallav., f. 100. 

* vidhi = bhdva. 

3 (adhy-)ara8dydt, lit. « through a judgments, in the direct meaning of the 
term judgment, as implying an assertory attitude towards some reality by logical 
necessity. Yinitadeva says, «we cannot believes {yid-ches-par mi nus-io) in its 
absences (p. 117. 16). 

4 nivariya^nivartnka-hhdva. 
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as coexisting with the gift of human speech), the presence ^ of tiie 
latter (cannot be interpreted as) the presence of something, incompatible 
(with omniscience). Consequently the presence of the former® does not 
imply the absence of the latter. 

(71. 15). Similarly we cannot deduce the prescnc(' of passions (in 
an individual) from the fact that he (is a human being and) possesses 
the faculty of speech. Because, if speech were the result of passion, 
we could then deduce the presence of passions from the presence of 
the faculty of speech, and (vke versa) from the extinction of passions 
the absence of the faculty of human speech. But human speech is not 
an effect of psasions. 

Why? 

80. — because a causal relation between pas- 
sions and speech has never been established. 

(71. 18). Since passions etc. have never been proved (by Induction) 
to be related to human speech etc. as cause to effect, therefore (speech) 
is not the effect of passions. Hence we cannot infer the existence of 
passions from the existence of the faculty of human speech. 

(71. 20). Let us admit that human speech is not the outcome of 
passion, it nevertheless can be a coexisting (phenomenon), and then 
the passions being extinct, the faculty of speech can likewise disappear, 
(because) the accompanying phenomenon is absent? To this question 
we have the following reply, 

81. We cannot conclude that the faculty of 
speech must be absent when something that is 
not its cause is absent. 

(72.2). If something that is not the cause® of sjjeech is absent, 
if it is something that merely happens to be (sometimes) coexistent 
with it, then the other fact, viz., the absence of speech, does not follow 
(with necessity) Therefore it is (quite) possible that the faculty of 
speech and extinct passions will be found existing together. 

82. Thus the faculty of speech is an uncer- 
tain mark. Its (necessary) absence in contrary 


1 vidhi = sattva = yod-pa — sgrup-pa, cp. Tib , p. 162. 13, 162. 15 and 163. 1. 
s asmad iti vakt^dt. Mall a v., p. 100. 

3 Read vakdranasya in 72. 1 and 72. 
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cases (where there is the gift of omniscience 
and passions are extinct) is subject to doubt. 

(72. 5). Therefore the faculty of human speech is an uncertain reason, 
since its absence in (all) contrary cases is subject to doubt. (The con- 
trary cases are) omniscience which is the contrary of non-omniscience ^ 
and extinct passions which is the contrary of efficient passiops. 

§ 14. The contbabt beason. 

(72. 7). After having thus explained the fallacies which are incur- 
red when a single aspect of the logical reason (viz., its first aspect or 
its third aspect) is either wrong or uncertain, the (author) now 
goes on to explain the fallacies which are incurred when two aspects 
together are either wrong or uncertain. 

83. When the reverse of two aspects of the 
(adduced) reason is true, (the fallacy is called) 
a contrary (or inverted) reason. 

(72. 10). When two forms of the reason are wrong, the reason is 
inverted. But the reason has three aspects. In order to specify (the 
two wrong aspects), it is asked, 

84—86. What are the two? Its presence 
milar and absence in dissimilar cases. £. 
attributes of being a product, or of being 
tarily produced, become contrary reasons, 
eternality of the sounds of speech is to 
duced from them. 

(72. 14). The two particular aspects are being specified. 

(72.17). They are the presence of the reason (only) in similar 
cases and its absence from (every) dissimilar case. We must connect 
(these words with the preceding ones and undei-stand), when thei.con- 
trary part of both these aspects is true, (the reason becomes an inver- 
ted one). The fact of being a product is an analytical reason.* The fact 
of being voluntarily produced (must be understood here) as an infe- 


in si- 
g., the 
v 0 1 u n- 
if the 
be de- 


I The syllogism is stated in sutra III. 71, the major term is non-omniscience, 
the dissimilar or contrary cases are cases of omniscience. 

* Gp. above, sntra III, 13, transl. p. 123. 
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rence from the existence of the effect (to the existence of its ^ cause). 
(72. 18). The words « produced voluntarily » may indeed (have a double 
meaning), they may refer to the production (of an object) or to its 
cognition. Production is identical with the thing produced. But cogni- 
tion is an effect of the object cognized. The latter is here meant. It is 
an argument from causation.^ Both these arguments,^ (supposing they 
are adduced to prove the eternity of the sounds of speech), are falla- 
cious and are proving just the contrary. 

(72. 22). Why is it so? 

87. Being absent in similar and present 
in dissimilar cases, they prove just the con- 
trary. 

(73. 2). It is certain, that neither the attribute of being produced 
nor the attribute of being voluntarily produced, are present in similar 
cases, (i. e., in unchanging eternal entities). On the other hand, their 
presence in contrary cases only (i. e., in impermanent objects) is cer- 
tain. Therefore the reverse (of what is needed) is established. 

(73. 4). Why is it, again, that when the reverse is established the 
reasons are contrary? 

88. They are contrary, because they establish 
just the inverted (conclusion) 

(73.6). They 'prove the reverse part of the predicate « eternal)), 
i. e., they prove impermanence. Therefore, they are called contrary.* 


1 Cp. above, text p. 46. 12, transl. p. 126, where it was quoted as an example 
of an analytical deduction of coexisting attributes. 

s Lit, n Therefore an effect- reason)). 

3 For his Table of Reasons (Hetu-eahra) DignSga wants two varieties of rea- 
sons to the contrary, just as he has also two varieties of correct reasons. For the 
details of this interesting question we must refer to the impending edition and 
translation of DignSga’s work. Since he wanted an analytical and a causal deduc- 
tion to the contrary, be modified the inference Sabdo' nitynh, •prayatndnantanya~ 
katvdt into the form of Sabdo' mtyah prayatndnantanydka-jHana-utpddanat. 
anityatva is here the same as sattva, and existence is posited as the cause of its 
willful cognition. The exact interpretation of this str’ingc example has given rise 
to many divergent views among Indian and Tibetan logicians. 

4 The author establishes three varieties of the fallacy of a contrary reason. 
Two of them contradict an explicitly stated major, viz., 1) sound is eternal, because 
it is a product, 2) sound is eternal, because it produces knowledge by a conscious 
effort. Both reasons, the one coexisting with, (analytical), the other succeeding to. 
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§ 15. A REASON CONTRADICTING AN ADMITTED PRINCIPLE. 

(73.8). If these tvio arguments, (the one analytical, the other 
causal), are fallacious contrary arguments, because they prove just 
the reverse (of what they were supposed to prove), then^ the major 
term (of which the reverse is thus being proved, must) be explicitly 
stated in the syllogism, it cannot remain unexpressed. We have how- 
ever stated above ‘ that the point to be deduced is (sometimes under- 
stood) without being explicitly mentioned. Therefore an argument 
which contradicts a (tacitly) admitted principle will constitute a sepa- 
rate, (third variety of this fallacy). Alluding to this (circumstance 
the author) says, 

89. There is a third variety of a self-contra- 
dictory argument? That which contradicts a (ta- 
citly) admitted principle. 

(73.11). Has not a third variety of the contrary reason been 
given? Two of them prove the contrary of what is expressed. The 
third is destructive of an admitted principle which is not explicitly 
stated. 

(73. 13), An example is given. 

90. This is an example — 

(Thesis). The sense of vision and other 
senses are serviceable to another one’s 
needs. 

(R e a s 0 n). Because they are composite 
substances. 

(E X a m ]) 1 e). Just as beds, chairs and 

other requisites.® 

(73.15). I'Tlie eye and other sense-organs », this is the subject. 
They participate in the production of a foreign purpose, of another’s 
aim, or they really create such an (object). The words iithey are servi- 
ceable to another one’s needs » — express the consequence. Because 


(causal), the major term, are similar, since they establish the same inverted conclu- 
sion explicitly stated, cp. Mallav.adi, f. 101, — fafa >ti (p. 73. (ijfiparyaya-sadA- 
anad Ity anayoh somdnddhihiranynm. 

t Cp. MallavadI, f. 101, — uktam ce ti (p. 73. 8) cas tatharthe. 

3 Cp. sutra III. 47, trausl. p. 157. 

3 Cp. above, sutra III. 49, transl. p. 159. 
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«tbey are composite substances », this is the reason. (73. IG). Indeed, 
the eye and other organs (are physical they) consist of an assemblage 
of atoms, ^ therefore they are called composite. On the other hand, beds 
and chairs etc. are requisites, because they are commodities to be enjoyed 
by man. This is the example which proves the general proposition. (On 
the authority of) this example the fact of having a composite nature 
is supposed to be subordinate to the fact of being serviceable to some- 
body else. Since beds, chairs etc. have a composite nature and they 
are serviceable to the man who uses them, therefore they are called 
requisites. 

(73.21). How does this reason contradict an admitted principle? 

91. It is a contrary reason, because it proves 
just the reverse of (the principle) admitted by 
the (disputant), viz., the reverse of an existence 
for the sake of a simple substance. 

(74. 2). To exist for the sake of something simple, means to have 
an aim directed towards something simple. This principle, the existence 
of the composite for the sake of the simple, is admitted by the dispu- 
tant who isaSankhya philosopher. The opposite of it is existence 
for the sake of something composite. Since it proves the opposite the 
reason is self-contradictory. (74.4). (Indeed), the Sankhya maintains 
that the Soul exists. The Buddhist asks, why is that? The other then 
adduces a proof for establishing the existence of the Soul. (74.5). 
Thus it is that the point to be proved is that the sense-organs are 
serviceable to the Soul which is a simple substance. But this principle 
implies just the contrary. Indeed, when one thing helps the other, it 
is efficient in regard of the latter. And the effect is always something 
composite either from the start or gradually. Thus it is, therefore, 
that (the proposition) «the senses are not independent substances » 
means, that they exist for the sake of some composite substance, (not 
for the sake of a simple one). 

(74. 9). This variety of a self-contradictory argument has been 
established by our Master D i g n a g a. How is it that you (D h a r - 
makirti), being the author of a Commentary on his work, have 
omitted it? 

^ E. g., the orgau of vision consists in atoms of transparent matter (rupa-pra- 
Bdda) located on the surface of the eye-ball in concentric circles, cp. my Central 
Conception, p. 12 if. 
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92. Why is it not mentioned here (as a sepa- 
rate variety)? Because it is implied in the two 
other ones. 

(74. 14). It might be objected that this contrary reason does not 
prove the reverse of what is expressed. How is it then, that it is in- 
cluded in the foregoing ones? 

93. It docs not differ from them, In that it 
proves the reverse of the consequence. 

(74. 16). (It is included in the former ones), because such a reason 
which contradicts an admitted tenet, does not differ from them, inasmuch 
as it proves the reverse of the predicate which it is intended to estab- 
lish. Just as the previous two forms prove the reverse, so is also this 
one. Whether it proves or not the reverse of the words expressing it, 
does not matter. Therefore it is necessarily included in them. 

(74.19). If someone would object that the predicate to be dedu- 
ced must necessarily be expressed, and ask how it is then that the 
latter form (of fallacy) is identical with the preceding two in proving 
the reverse of the predicate, the author answers, 

94. There is indeed no material difference bet- 
ween an expressed and an intended predicate. 

(74.21) . Since there is no disctinction, no difference whatsoever, 
between what is expressed as a predicate and what it is intended 
(really to prove), therefore this last form of the contrary reason is 
implied in the former two. Such is our conclusion.^ 

(74. 22) . Every section (in a scientific treatise) is devoted to some 
fact which has been challenged® by the opponent To establish this 
fact is the aim (of the disputant). Whether this aim is explicitly sta- 
ted or implicitly understood, makes no difference, because (according 
to our opinion) there is no necessity of explicitly stating the point 
which must be established, (when it is understood implicitly).* There 
is thus no (material) difference (between the last and the former two 
varieties of a contrary argument).® 

1 upasanihdra. 

3 dpanna. 

3 pjflaaita. 

4 Cp. above, sutra III 47. 49. 

^ Lit., p. 75. 1 — 2. wAnd what hag fallen into the section is objectivized by 
the wish to prove it. A probandum is admitted whether expressed or not expressedf 
hut not exclusively just the expressed is the prohandum. Therefore no diflFerencei). 
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§ 15. Another fallacy of an uncertain reason. 

(75.4). What fallacy ensues when one aspect of the reason is 
wrong and the other is uncertain? 

95. When one of the two forms^ is wrong and 
the other dubious, the reason becomes uncer* 
tain. 

(75.4). When the reverse of both these aspects of the reason is 
ascertained, the reason is contrary. When one of them is wrong and 
the other dubious, the reason is uncertain. 

(75.6). What form has it? The author answers, 

96. An example — 

(Thesis). Someone is passionless or some- 
one is omniscient. 

(Reason). Because he possesses the fa- 
culty of speech. 

(Major premise). (Whosoever is a human 
being possessing the faculty of speech, is 
omniscient and passionless). 

The contraposition is here wrong, the positive 
concomitance uncertain. 

(75.9). KFrec from pas8ions» is one predicate, «omniscient» is 
another one. « Because he possesses the faculty of speech n is the rea- 
son. The contraposition gives a wrong judgment. Our own personal 
experience teaches us that the reason is present in dissimilar cases, 
that a person who has passions and who is not omniscient is never- 
theless not deprived of the faculty of speech.^ Therefore, the general 


1 The second and the third aspect of the logical reason are alone here alluded 
to, its presence in similar cases only and its absence in every dissimilar case. 
alias the major premise in its direct and its contraposited form. The first aspect 
of the reason or its presence upon the subject of the conclusion, alias the minor 
premise, is here left out of account, its deficiency has been treated above in 
sOtras III. 69 — 67. 

9 Lit., p. 75. 10 — 11. ((Just in the self which has passions and is uon-omnisci- 
ent, in the dissimilar case, the fact of speech is seen». 
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proposition is wrong when contraposited. In its positive form it is 
uncertain.^ Why? 

97. Since omniscience and (absolute) absence 
of passions are unaccessible to experience, it 
is uncertain whether the gift of speech coexists 
(with these attributes) or not. 

(75. 14). Omniscient beings and beings (absolutely) without pas- 
sions constitute the similar instances (from witch the generalization 
is to be drawn by Induction). They are unaccessible (to experience),* 
they are metaphysical." The faculty of speech, on the other hand, is a 
faculty known from experience. Whether this faculty is present with 
them,^ i. e., with transcendental omniscient and passionless beings, or 


^ The positive form of the major premise will be, 

Whosoever possesses the faculty of speech is omniscient. 

Tts cortraposition will be, 

Whosoever is non-omniscient does not possess the faculty of speech. 

Although it has beeu established above, sutra III. 28 ff., that concomitance aud 
its contraposition are equipollent and always express implicitly the same fact, 
nevertheless in a fallacious syllogism the one may be wrong and the other only 
uncertain. Here the contraposition is proved by personal experience to be wrong. 
This same experience, one would think, is sufficieut to explode the positive form of 
the major premise modo tollente, but it is here treated as though it had the form of the 
proposition « all omniscient beings possess the faculty of speech » and is then rejected 
on the ground that omniscient beings are beyond our experience. It is a matter of 
course that un such syllogism has ever been maintained by any school. The Jains 
have maintained that the founder of their religion was omniscient because he has 
preached their religion. Other Jains are reported to have considered the knowledge 
of astronomy as a token of omniscience, cp. below sutra III. 131. The Buddhists, 
on the contrary, have maintained that preaching {upadeSa-praimyanam) is a mark 
of non-omniscience, since conceptual thought (mkedpa) and speech can express only 
limitei^ imputed knowledge, cp. N. kanika, p. 112 — 113. It is nevertheless a tenet 
in Mahayana that Buddha, the Absolute Being, is Omniscient, but this cann^tt be 
established by logical methods. Here the terms are arranged in every possible combi- 
nation, from a formal stand point, for didactical purposes, without any reference to 
real tenets. It has become usual among Tibetan logicians to choose quite senseless 
examples in order better to impress the rules of formal logic. An inference of the 
form <call goats are sheep because they are cowsd is considered to be well suited 
to exemplify an inference where all the three aspects of the reason arc wrong. 

2 viprnkasdt. 

2 atindriyatrat. 

4 latra. 
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not, (will always remain) a problem. Therefore we will never be able 
to decide whether omniscience can be deduced from the faculty of 
speech or not. The reason is uncertain. 

§ 16 . What fallacy ensues when both aspects of the 
REASON are uncertain. 

(75. 17). It will now be stated, that when both the aspects of the 
reason are dubious, the reason is (also) uncertain. 

98. When there is doubt regarding these same 
two forms of the reason, the fallacy is (also) 
called uncertain. 

(75.19). When the same forms, i.e., the general proposition and 
its contraposition are dubious, the reason itself is dubious. 

99. (Thesis). The living body is endowed with 
a Soul, 

(Reason). Because it possesses breath and 
other (animal functions).' 

I We find the argument inferring the existence in a body of a substantial Soul 
from the presence in it of animal functions, already adumbrated in Y ais. S, III. 2. 4. 
It was included by DignSga in his Hetu-cakra as a logical fallacy of a conter- 
minous {ctsadharana) reason Uddyotakara, opposing Dignaga, took it up and 
▼indicated it as a yalid reason. He thus was led to establish the theory of logical 
reasons supported by negative examples alone {Jcevala-vyatireJcin), He also interpre- 
ted the Method of Residues {Sesavad-anwmana) as an inference from negative in- 
stances only and applied to it the term of avxta-hetu which in the SSnkhya school 
was the current designation of the Method of Difference (vaidharmyamt). N. Kan- 
dalf, p. 208, Jayanta, p. 436 and 577, accepts the theory. After some fluctuations 
it was finally incorporated into the amalgamated system by Gangesa, cp. Tattva- 
cintSm an!, p. n. 582 ff., and has become one of the characteristic features of modern 
Nyaya, cp. on it H. Jacobi in 99 A. 1919, p. 9 ff. and art. Yita und A vita in 
R. Garbe’s Festschrift As fallacy it occupies in Dignaga’s system of possible logi- 
cal reasons the central position, it is the most barren, so to say, reason, so barren 
that it almost is no reason at all. The function of a logical reason is to determine the 
position of a subject between similar and dissimilar cases and thus to connect it 
through similarity with its logical predicate. But in this case there are no similar 
and no dissimilar cases at all, the subject being conterminous with the fact adduced 
as a reason. Since the predicate and its negation contain in themselves all things 
cognizable, the supposed reason, so far it is a real fact, must be contained 
somewhere among them, but there is absolutely no possibility to determine whether 
it is contained thein one part or in the other. The argument, according to Dig- 
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(76.2). «Is endowed with a Soul» is the predicate. «The bodyu is 
the subject The (diving bodyu is a qualification. When the body is 
dead, the existence in it of the Soul is not admitted (by the advocates of 
a substantial Soul). « Breath » means taking in breath and other attri- 
butes of a sentient being, like opening and shutting the eyes etc. 
The fact that the living body possesses these attributes is the reason. 

(76. 5). This fact gives rise to uncertainty (as to whether a Soul 
really exists in it or not), since it is over-narrow,^ (i. e., it is found in the 
living body exclusively, the reason is conterminous with the subject). 

Indeedjthe presence of the middle term upon the minor ^ produces^ 
doubt (as to the presence there of the major term) owing to two 
causes. (The first is) that a dilemma is produced of which the two horns 
embrace together every thing existing.* (The second is) that we do not 
know which of these two comprehensive classes includes (the fact repre- 
senting our logical reason, or middle term). (7G. 7). If these two classes 
did not embrace together every thing existing, (if some evidence from 
similar and dissimilar cases would have been available), there would 
be no doubt, because there being other (similar) instances the minor 
premise (would then be confirmed by evidence drawn from them), one 
of the horns of the dilemma would be cancelled and the doubt sol- 


naga, reduces to the formula « sound is eternal because it is heard », which is as 
valid as the contrary judgment ((sound is non-eternal because it is heard ». Accor- 
ding to the Naiyfiyikas there are contrary cases, viz., inanimate things, jars etc., 
from which animal functions are excluded, and this proves by mere dissimilarity 
the existence of a Soul. But according to the Buddhists there is no exclusion from 

dissimilar cases, if there is no inclusion in the similar ones. The Buddhists deny 

the existence of the Soul as a separate substauce. Mahay ^a denies also the exi- 
stence of all eternal substances and applies the term existence only to what is 
causally efficient (artha-kriya-lidrin). But the question whether the Soul really 
exists, or whether eternally unchanging substances really exist, is here left out 
of account, and the question is taken from the logical side only, .which must be bind- 
ing even to the advocates of the existence of a Soul. 

1 asadhdrana. ^ pdksa^dharma, 

3 hetu = kdrana = Tib. rgyu. 

4 Viz., the living body possessing animal functions, as according to the law of 
excluded middle, either is or is not the possessor of a Soul. The possessors and non- 
possessors of a Soul represent together all things existing. 

3 The minor premise {paksa-dharma) here must be imagined as having the 
form of « this living body possesses those animal functions which by induction 
from similar cases are proved to be invariably concomitant with the presence of a 
Soul ». Since there are no facts from which this generalization can be drawn, there 
is no certainty concerning the reason and minor' premise. 


14 
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Ted.‘ (76. 9). A fact yrhich points to an indefinite position of the subject 
between two mutually exclusive attributes is a source of doubt A fact 
which is not capable of doing even that (is no reason at all), it is a 
source of ignorance. A fact which points to a definite position of the 
subject between two (opposed) possibilities is (either a right logical 
reason), or it may also be just a contrary one.’ 

(76. 11). Therefore, if there are only two all-embracing possibilities 
and no certainty that the subject is present upon only one of them, 
this will give rise to doubt. (76. 12). On the other hand, (if there are 
instances) proving the presence (of the reason either in the one or 
in the other class), if we are certain that it is definitely present (only on 
one side), the reason will be, (as stated above, either a right one) or just 
the contrary (of a right one, in any case it will not be indefinite). (7 6. 1 3). 
Hut if we are certain that it is indefinite, it then can be either 
1) an overwide mark (pervading not alone the subject of the inference, 
but all the similar and dissimilar instances as well’), or 2) a reason 
whose exclusion from the dissimilar instances is subject to doubt,^ or 

1 Lit., « could not point to a 8al\ject non-di&(joint from one attribute among the 
twos, i, e., could point to a subject disjoint from one of the attributes, and conse- 
quently conjoint with the other. 

2 £. g., both propositions « Socrates is mortal, because so many persons are 
known to have diedv, and cr Socrates is immortal^ because so many persons are 
known to have died» have that feature in common that the position of the middle 
term amani), although right in the first case and wrong in the second, is in both 
cases definite; in the first proposition it is represented as present in similar and, eo 
ipso^ absent in dissimilar instances, in the second it is, on the contrary, represented 
as present in dissimilar cases, i. e., in cases of immortality, and absent, eo ipsoj in 
similar cases, or in cases of mortality. It is indispensable to mention both these 
combinations because in Dignfiga’s system of logical reasons they fill up definite 
places assigned to them. 

s Example see above, text p. 66. 7, transl. p. 161, a the sounds of speech are 
eternal entities, because they are cognizable ». Cognizable are both the similar eter- 
nal entities, like the Cosmic Kther or Space, and the dissimilar impermanent enti- 
ties, like pots etc. The presence of the reason is equally ascertainable on both 
sides, hence no conclusion is possible. 

4 Example cp. above, text p. 66. 10 , transl. p. I82y athe sounds of speech 
are willfully produced, because they are impermanent ». There are two classes 
of objects, they are either willfully produced or produced without the intervention of 
a personal will. Willfully produced are pots etc., and impermanence is present on 
them. But existing without the intervention of a personal will are both permanent 
objects as the Cosmical Ether and impermanent things like lightning etc. The posi- 
tion of the reason is uncertain, since it is only partly excluded from the dissimilar 
cases. 
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3) a reason whose positive concomitance is subject to doubV or 4) a 
reason whose contraposited concomitance is wrong.* (76. 14). (Finally,* 
when there are altogether no instances) pointing to the presence of 
the reason (either on one side or on the other, when the reason is 
conterminous with the subject of the inference), the reason will be an 
over-narrow, (a too peculiar), uncertain reason/ 

1 Example see text p. 66. 8, transl. p. 182, a the sounds of speech are pro- 
duced without the intervention of a personal will, because they are impermanent ». 
The two mutually exclusive classes are the same as in the preceding example, but 
the position of the similar and dissimilar instances, from which the generalization 
is drawn, is reversed. The similar instances, the objects not willfully produced, are 
both permanent and impermanent. This alone would not invalidate the concomitance 
since the positive concomitance must be supported not by all similar cases, but 
only by some of them (cp. sutra II. 6 — 7); provided there is no evidence to the 
contrary, it will be right. But in the present case the concomitance will never- 
theless be uncertain, because the contraposition will give a wrong judgment. The dis- 
similar instances, the objects willfully produced are all impermanent This fallal^ 
occupies the third place in Dignaga’s system. 

^ Example see text p. 66. 12, transl. p. 183, crthe sounds of speech are eter- 
nal entities, because they are penetrable ». All objects are either eternally un- 
changing or perpetually changing (momentary, cp. p. 121 n.). Penetrability is 
represented on both sides, but only partly. The Cosmic Ether is imagined as con- 
terminous with Space, eternal and penetrable. Atoms are assumed by the Yaiie- 
sika school as eternal and impenetrable. It is not required that all penetrable 
(amurta) objects should be eternal in order to establish the general proposition 
<r whatsoever is penetrable is eternal ». The predicate can be greater in extension 
than the subject. But the canons of inference (cp. sutra II. 7) require that the 
reason should be totally absent in dissimilar cases, i. e., in the present instance, 
that the impermanent objects should be all of them penetrable, and this is not the 
case, because jars etc. are impermanent and impenetrable. Since the contraposition 
does not hold good (asiddka), the fallacy is called fallacy of unwarranted contra- 
position. It is the ninth fallacy of Dignlga’s system. The logical value of this 
example has given rise to a great deal of controversy among the Tibetan logicians. 

3 This fallacy occupies the central position in DignSga’s systematic table of 
possible reasons. There are neither similar nor dissimilar cases. The major premise 
caunot be established by Induction. Above and beneath it are the two right rea- 
sons, whose position regarding the similar and dissimilar cases is definite and cor- 
rect. At the right and at the left are the two contrary reasons whose position is as 
definite, but the reverse of correct. In the four corners are situated the indefinite 
uncertain reasons. Wc thus have a square table with a centre and three points on 
every side making together 9 items (if the corner points are not reckoned doable). 
This remarkable achievement of Dignaga will be fully elucidated by M-r A. Vo- 
strikoff in his forthcoming edition and translation of Dignaga’s Hetucakra- 
samarthana. 

4 Lit., p. 76. 5—15. a This non-shared (by anything else fact) will be establi- 
shed as a cause {hetu = rgyu) of doubt. And the attribute of the subject {pdksa^ 

14* 
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(76. 15). Therefore (the author now proceeds) to indicate the two 
causes why an attribute conterminous (with the subject of the infe- 
rence) can produce no certainty. 

100 Because except the class of entities pos- 
sessing a Soul, and the class not possessing it^ 
there is no (third) group where animal functi- 
ons are found. 

(76.18). « Possessing a Soul)) is an entity wherein the Soul exists. 
« Non-possessing it» is that wherein it is absent. There is no group, 
different from them,^ wherein breath etc. should be present as a real 
attribute. Therefore it gives rise to uncertainty. 

(76. 21). Why is it that there is no other group? 

101. Because presence and absence of the 
Soul embrace between them every existing 
object. 

(77. 2), Presence of the Soul is its existence. It is contrasted with 
non-existence.^ Both embrace, i. e., include, every existing reality. 
Where Soul exists, we have an entity possessing a Soul. All other 

dharma) is a cause {hetu^rgyu) of doubt from two causes (kdrana ■=: rgyu). 
Because which two forms are the object of doubt in them every existing object is 
included, and because there is no certainty of (its) presence even in one of these 
two pervasive forms. There is no doubt regarding those two forms in which two 
forms all existing objects are not included. Because when another form occurs, 
the attribute of the subject will not be capable of showing the subject as nou-disjoi- 
ned from one attribute among the two, therefore it will not be a cause (hetu = 
rgyu) of doubt. (70. 9) The thing showing an indefinite existence between two attri- 
butes is a cause {hetu = rgyu) of doubt. But a thing incapable of showing even an 
indefinite existence among two attributes is a cause {hetu — rgyu) of non-cognition. 
A reason (hetu = gtan-theigs) showing a definite position is eventually (va) contrary. 
(76. 11). Therefore by which two (possibilities) every thing existing is included, for 
them there is a cause (hetu = rgyu) of doubt, ii there is no certainty of the pre- 
sence also in one among them. But if there is certainty of presence, if there is cer- 
tainty of definite (-exclusive) presence in one place, the reason (hetu = gtan-thsigs) 
can eventually be a contrary one. But if there is certainty of non-exclusive (ant- 
yata) existence, it will be generally uncertain or uncertain as to the exclusion 
from dissimilar cases or doubtfully concomitant or wrong as to exclusion. But if 
there will be uncertainty as to its presence even in one place, it will be a non- 
shared uncertain (reason))). Note the double translation in Tibetan of hetu either 
by rgyu = Jcdrami, or by gtan-theigs = linga, 

^ Lit., p. 77. 2. a The presence of the Soul is its real existence, its exclusion is 
its non-existence ». 
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entities do not possess it There is no other (third) group. This cir- 
cumstance is (one of the) causes producing uncertainty. 

(77. 5). After having stated that the two groups include everything 
existing, the second (cause of uncertainty) is next given. 

102. Neither can the presence (of the reason) 
in one of these (classes) be apprehended with 
certainty. 

(77.7) . There is no certainty of the presence, or of the real 
existence, (of the reason) in one of these groups, either in the one 
which (is supposed) to possess a Soul or in the one which (is suppo- 
sed) not to possess it. Neither is there some other place, besides 
these two groups, where the presence of animal functions could be 
found as a real attribute. 

(77.8) . Therefore only so much is known that (animal functions) 
are an appurtenance of some entities which are included (somewhere) 
among just these two groups. But there is no certainty about that 
particular group in which alone they are really present That is the 
meaning. Therefore (the author) says, — (the reason is uncertain). 

103. Since neither in the entities supposed to 
possess a Soul, nor in the entities known not 
to possess it, is the presence of animal functi- 
ons certain.^ 

(77. 12). There are no real objects in which either the presence or 
the absence of an (eternal) Soul would be (empirically) ascertainable 
and universally accepted, and in which (at the same time) the absence 
of animal functions would be an established fact Therefore the reason 
is uncertain, since its concomitance is not ascertained. These two cau- 
ses make an attribute conterminous (with the subject) an uncertain 
reason. They have been thus indicated. 

(77. 15). Every logical reason being present upon the subject of 
the conclusion ® (constitutes the minor premise, but it) becomes uncer- 

* In 8utr.^ III. 103 read {rnddhen instead of aiiddhih, the following words fa- 
bhyam na vyaiirieyate must be transferred to the end of the next sutra, where like- 
wise asiddheh is to be read instead of ttsiddhih. 

s The minor premise (jMikfa-dharma) would have been «the living body posses- 
ses animal functions ». But the author introduces it in the form of a part of the con* 
elusion, saying in sutra III. 104 tfherefore the breath etc. being present in the living 
body* etc. The term palcsa-dharnta is often used as a synonym of hetu, D and ar 
Lha-ramba calls the Hetu-edkra Fhyogs-chos-khorAo = paksa-iharnM^eakra. 
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tain when it is either overwide (trespassing into the sphere of dissi- 
milar instances, whether embracing all of them or only a part), or 
when it is over-narrow (conterminous with the subject). The (author) 
now introduces the minor premise, giving it the form as though it 
were a conclusion. 

104. Therefore, since it is not proved that ani- 
mal functions inherent in a living body exclude 
it either from the class of all objects posses- 
sing a Soul or from all objects not possessing 
any, (it is impossible to point out that one 
among) these two groups in which they are ne- 
cessarily absent. 

(77.19). The words « animal functions inherent in a living bodyi» 
point to the minor premise. Since there is no certainty of the absence 
of the mark in neither of both groups, therefore it does not exclude 
(the living body, neither out of the one group, nor out of the other). 
If it were a real attribute necessarily present in one of the two all- 
embracing groups, it (eo ipso) would have been absent in the other. 
Therefore it is said, « since it iS'not established that (animal functions 
in a living body) exlude it either from all entities having a Soul or 
from all entities not having any Soul etc....». Animal functions are 
absent in some objects only, e. g., in jars etc. So much alone is certain. 
But we do not know precisely whether it is absent in all objects having 
or in all objects not having a Soul. We do not know that it is ne- 
cessarily absent in the whole of the one or (in the whole) of the other 
group. It cannot, therefore, be necessarily excluded out of neither of 
them. 

(78.5). But then perhaps the positive concomitance of animal 
functions with one of the two groups is certain? 

105 — 106. Neither is there any positive concomi- 
tance, because (the necessary presence of the rea- 
son) in one of the groups is also not established. 

(78.7). No! animal functions are not necessarily concomitant with 
either of the (two groups), neither with the group of those having a 
Soul, nor with the group of those who have none. Why is that? 
(78. 10). Because its presence in one of the two groups, cither in that 
where there is a Soul, or in that where there is no Soul, is not estab- 
lished. That animal functions are a real attribute to be found some- 
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where among the two groups, this is certain. But it is not certain that 
they necessarily coexist with a Soul, or that they necessarily are incom- 
patible with Soul. How can then their concomitance (with the Soul) 
be ascertained? 

(78. 13). Now, the Buddhist denies the existence oi Soul alto- 
gether. For him there can be no question whether animal functions 
really exist in those beings which (are supposed) to possess a SouL On 
the contrary, for him there is only certainty that we can speak neither 
of the presence nor of the absence of such functions in them. (Does 
that mean that he can deny both their presence and their absence with 
the non-existing Soul?)^ This suggestion is answered (in the follo- 
wing passage), 

107 — 108. Whether the Soul exists or whether 
it does not exist, we cannot in any case deny at 
once both the presence and the absence of ani- 
mal functions (in soulless beings), because the 
denial of the one implies the affirmation of the 
other.® 

(78. 1 7). If there are real beings endowed with a Soul, we can 
impossibly be (simultaneously) certain of both the presence and ab- 
sence in them of animal functions. (Nor is the contrary possible). If 
there are no (real beings) endowed with a Soul, we neither can deny 
(at once) the presence and the absence (in them of those functions).® 
Why is that? (78.21). Because just the denial* of the one — whe- 


1 Lit., p. 78. 13 — 15. <(And is it not that for the opponent there is nothing pos- 
sessing a Soul? Therefore there is neither concomitance nor exclusion of this rea- 
son in the possessor of a Soul. Thus there is certainty of the non-existence of both 
concomitance and exclusion in the (non-existing) possessor of a Soul, but not doubt 
of its real existence. Having put this question he sajs». — vyatireka is liere used 
not in the sense of contraposition, but of exclusion or absence, = ahhdva^ cp. text 
p. 79. 7. From the fact that there are no Souls altogether, the disputant draws a 
deductio ad absurdum, that animal functions whether present or absent will always 
be concomitaut with the absence of a Soul, sdtmaka means here the supposed pos- 
sessor of a Soul. 

s Lit., p. 78, Sutras 107—108. cAnd there is no certainty of non-existence of 
both concomitance and exclusion of it from the possessor of a Soul and from the 
non-possessor of a Soul, because the certainty of the non-existence of the one is 
invariably concomitant with the existence of the others. 

3 Lit., p. 78. 18. ((And the ablative case ((from the possessor of a Soul, from 
the non-possessor of a SouL> must be regarded as depending on the word exclusion jo. 

^ abhdva-niicaya. 
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ther of the presence or of the absence — is inseparable from the affir- 
mation^ of the other, of the second (alternative). (Denial) necessarily 
implies affirmation. 

(79. 1). Such is the condition. For this reason (the Buddhist’s Soul- 
denial is here irrelevant). Since one negative certainty implies the 
(correlative) positive certainty, therefore both alternatives cannot be 
simultaneously true. 

(79. 3). Why is it again that the denial of one (alternative) neces- 
sarily implies the affirmation of the other? 

This question is answered — 

109. The necessary presence and the necessary 
absence^ (of animal functions wheresoever a Soul 
is absent), (these two facts) are exclusive of one 
another. Since neither of them can be establi- 
shed, (the adduced reason for proving the exi- 
stence of a Soul) is uncertain, (it proves no- 
thing). 

(79. 6) . The mutual exclusion of two facts means that the absence 
(of the one is equivalent to the presence of the other). This alone is 
the essence ® of both (the facts in question). This their relation * con- 
stitutes their essence.* For this reason (the argument is uncertain). 

(79. 7) . The positive and the inverted connection (of the middle 
term are here nothing but its) presence and absence. Presence and ab- 
sence (of the same thing) are by their essence mutually exclusive. 
(According to the Law of Contradiction) when something is delimited 
by its difference from something else, it *ake8 its stand upon this 
contrast* (79. 9). Now, presence can be de..iied as an absence of its 
own absence, (as a double negation). Thus the presence of something 
takes its stand upon an exclusion of its own negation. (79. 10). Nega- 
tion (or non-existence) is again, (according to our theory of Negation *) 
the absence of a (definite) form^ of it, (a form representable), con- 

3 bhdva-niScaya. 

2 amaya-vyatireka = bhava-ahkdva, 
rupa = smrupa, 
bhdva, 

5 Cp. above, text p. 69. 22—70. 3, transl. p. 193. 

^ Gp. above, cp. II, sutra 26 ff. 

nirupa-abaava^ lit. formless or illimited negation, but here the negation of a 
definite form must be understood, otherwise the passage would stand in glaring 
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structed by imagination. By contrasting (a given content) with vhat 
represents its own negation, we cognize that content as a (definite) 
image. 

(79. 11). If that is so, the denial of the presence (of animal functions 
in beings having no Soul) is equivalent to their absence, and the 
denial of their absence is equivalent to their presence. Therefore, if 
we are certain that they ore not present, we (eo ipso) are certain that 
they are absent, and if we are certain that they are not absent, we 
(eo ipso) are. certain that they are present. (The presence and absence ' 
of animal functions in things characterized by the absence of a Soul 
cannot simultaneously be true). 

(79. 13). Therefore, supposing (we adhere to the Buddhist view and 
maintain) that the existence of an (eternal) Soul is a phantom,^ (be- 
cause no creature) in reality possesses it, nevertheless this does not 
mean that we can, with apodictic certainty, deny both the presence 
and the absence of animal functions in these (soulless realities on the 
score that every thing is soulless). (According to the Law of Contra- 
diction’) one real thing cannot simultaneously be present and absent 
in another one, and therefore we cannot with apodictic certainty deny 
them both at once, (we can only fluctuate between them). 

(79. 15). Nor do we here propose to prove to our opponents’ (the 
Naiyhyikas) that the (eternal) Soul does not exist at all and that real 
beings do not possess it, but (we propose to prove that it is incum- 


coDtradiction to p. 70. 9, where a niyata-akara lealpita dbhava is layed stress on. 
The meaning is riipam pariechidyate ntrupcOam (tasya eva rupasya dbhavam) vya- 
vaeehidya. Such also seems to be the intention of the Tib. translators, cp. p. 
180. 9—11. J a^ranta speaks, p. 62. 8, of nirupa-abhava as non-existence possessing 
no perceptible colour. Mallavadl, fol. 106—106, explains — atha bhavatu yasya 
vyavacehedena yat pariechidyate tat tat-parihdrena vyavasthitam, param ndbhava- 
vyavaeehedena bhavasya parieceddh eydd ity aianiydha svabhavetyadi (79. 9) . . . 
athabhSvasya niyata-etarSpa-abhavt katham tad-vyavacehedena bhava-vyavastkitih 
syad ity aiankyaha (a)bhavo hityadi, (79.10). atha bhavatu nirupo (a'fl)havah, 
param na nirupam vyacchUdya rupam akaravat paricehidyata iti). Kamalh-iila, 
p. 984. 18, uses the term nirUpa in connection with samanya in the sense of mV 
ndbhava = iSnya. 

1 avaitu. 

* Cp. above, text p. 70. 12 ff. 

3 The argument here discussed is advanced by the KaijXjika, cp. N. vart. 
and Tatp. ad NySya-sutra, 1. 36, the opponent, prativadin, is the Buddhist, but 
SouIIessness is a characteristic tenet of Buddhists against which the NaiySyikaa 
usually proteat, both parties are mutually the opponents of one another. 
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bent upon them to admit that) logically ^ (the existence of a Soul re- 
mains a problem). (So far the adduced reason can prove nothing), both 
its presence (in living bodies) and its absence (in lifeless things) are 
not proved. (79. 17). Just because there are no facts which could (by 
the methods of Agreement and Difference) establish beyond the possi- 
bilitq of doubt the presence of an (eternal) Soul (on the one side) and 
its absence (on the other), just therefore (the existence of animal fun- 
ctions can decide nothing), neither can it prove the presence nor the 
absence (of a Soul). (79. 18). But if we had facts establishing beyond 
doubt the impossibility of one horn of the dilemma, these very facts 
would (eo ipso) establish the necessity of the other horn, and there could 
be no doubt at all (regarding the question where animal functions) are 
present and where they are absent. (79. 20). But since this is not the 
case, just therefore we fluctuate between an affirmation and a denial. 
Doubt produces an uncertain reason. That is what (the author) has 
expressed (in the aphorism).^ 


1 pratnSfM here in the sense of evidence, of facts from which a valid conclu- 
sion is possible. 

< Lit, p. 79. 4— 21. a Because concomitance and contraposition (or presence 
and absence) have the essence of mutual exclusion, just therefore, because of doubt 
regarding concomitance and contraposition, it is uncertain. (79. 6). Mutual exclu- 
sion is (mutual) non-existence. Just this is the essence of them both. Their relation 
(bhdva) is their essence. For this reason (the terms) concomitance and contraposi- 
tion are (here used in the sence of) existence and non-existence. And existence and 
non-existence have both the essence of mutual exclusion. By whose exclusion what 
is defined, by its opposition to that is it established. Existence is defined by the 
exclusion of its own non-existence. Therefore existence is settled through an exclu- 
sion of its own non-existence. (79. 10). Non-existence, indeed, is formless in so far 
it is shown by imagination (sc. it is the absence of an imagined form). By exclu- 
ding formlessness a form possessing an image is defined. If this is so, the non- 
existence of concomitance (presence) is contraposition (absence), and the non-exi- 
stence of contraposition (absence) is concomitance (presence). Therefore, when the 
non-existence of concomitance (presence) is ascertained, contraposition (absence) is 
being ascertained, and when the non-existence of contraposition (absence) is ascer- 
tained, concomitance (presence) is being ascertained. (79. 13). Therefore if, for sure, 
the possessor of a Soul is no reality and the non-possessor of a Soul is reality, ne- 
vertheless there is no certainty of the non-existence in them of both the presence 
and absence of breath etc., because, since the existence and non-existence at once 
of one thing in one thing is contradiction, the certainty of the non-existence of both 
is impossible. (79. 16). And the two things having and not^having a Soul are not real 
and unreal in accordance with the opponent (the Buddhist), but in accordance with 
evidence, thus they are both uncertain. Therefore there is doubt of existence and 
non-existence concerning the possession of breath etc. in them both. Just because 
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(79.22). (The author once more states in what sense (the argu- 
ment) is problematic. 

110. Neither can we affirm (on such grounds) 
the necessary existence of a Soul, nor can we 
d e n y i t.^ 

(80. 1). Neither can we affirm (the necessary existence of a Soul on 
such grounds) nor can we deny it. (80. 2). Because both the direct con- 
comitance (of animal functions with a Soul) and its contraposition are 
uncertain, we cannot affirm neither the major term (the existence of 
the Soul) nor the other, the opposite fact, (its non-existence). When 
both the presence of the reason in similar cases and its absence in 
(every) contrary case is unascertainable, neither the predicate nor the 
reverse of it can be established. Nor is there any other (intermediate) 
alternative between these two. Entities either have a Soul or they 
have none. (80. 4). We (conclude) therefore that whether in the object 
of the inference, in the living body, a Soul exists or not, cannot be 
ascertained through (the mark of) animal functions. This mark is 
uncertain.* 


there is neither somewhere certainty of existence nor certainty of non-existence 
of the direct and contraposed concomitance, just therefore there is doubt of direct 
and contraposed concomitance (of presence and absence). (79. 18). But if, albeit 
somewhere, there would be certainty of the non-existence of one among the positive 
and contraposed concomitances (of presence and absence), just this would be the 
certainty of the existence of the second. Thus there would be no doubt at all of the 
positive and contraposed concomitances. (79. 20). But since there nowhere is cer- 
tainty concerning existence or non-existence, just therefore there is doubt of positive 
and contraposed concomitance (of presence and absence). And from doubt (the rea- 
son) is uncertain, thus be saysu. — anmya and vyatirtka at first mean concomi- 
tance and its contraposition, cp. text p. 41. 3. Both are characterized as equipollent, 
cp. text p. 43. 1, as mutually implying one another, cp. text p. 52. 20. Here they 
are used iu the sense of presence and absence, hhatabhavau^ p. 79. 7, and characte- 
rized as exclusive of one another. Moreover xyaiireka is also used in the sense of 
vaidharmya a method of Difference », cp. text 51.5, hence anvaya also means the 
method of Agreement. 

1 Lit., p. 80. 1. « Because from this there is no certainty of the major term and 
of its counter part». 

9 The concluding part of the argument, beginning with p. 78. 13, is apparently 
directed against an opponent who had set forth an argument like the following. If 
the Buddhists admit the existence in some cases of animal functions and deny the 
existence of Souls altogether, then for them both the presence and the absence of 
animal functions will be concomitant with the absence of a Soul, because Soul is 
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(80.6). After having explained the fallacies which are incurred 
when the three aspects of the logical mark are either wrong or un- 
certain, the author draws the conclusion, 

111. Thus there are three kinds of fallacies, 
the Unreal, the Contrary and the Uncertain. 
They are respectively produced when either one 
aspect of the mark singly, or any pair of them, 
are either unreal or uncertain. 

(80.9). «Thus» means in the manner above explained. When one 
single aspect of them is unreal or uncertain, or when each pair of 
them is unreal or uncertain, we then have the fallacies of Unreal, 
Contrary or Uncertain reasons. « Respectively » means that the falla (7 
is determined by that case of unreality or of doubt which agrees 
with the corresponding unreality or uncertainty (of the aspects of the 
mark). « Respectively!) means that to each object on one part there is 
a corresponding object (on the other). 


§ 17. The Counterbalanced Reason. 

112 — 113. One more (variety) of an uncertain 
reason has been established, viz., the (Counterba- 
lanced) ..reason which falls in line with its own 
contradiction, (which is self-contradictory). — Why 
is it not mentioned here? Because it cannot oc- 
cur in the process of (natural) ratiocination. 

(80. 14). But did not our Master (Digngga) establish one- more 
(variety) of an uncertain logical reason, viz., (the counter-balanced 
reason), the reason which falls in line with its own contradiction? It 
falls in line with what contradicts a (principle) established on other 
grounds, it is contradictory. (80. 15). Or else, it is a contrary rea- 
son, because it proves the reverse of a fact established on other 

absent everywhere. The Buddhist negation of a Soul was mentioned above, ch. 
III. 67, in connection with the fallacy of unreal (aaaidha) reason. There it was 
assumed that the minor term and minor premise in a syllogism must be something 
admitted as real by both parties, by the disputant and the opponent. But here the 
fallacies of concomitance are alone considered and the stand-point is one of formal 
logic, all metaphysical judgments are considered as problematic, the Buddhist de- 
nial of a Soul is not excluded. 
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grounds, and (in the same time) it is a right reason, since it is concomi* 
tant with its own (special) consequence. Thus it is contrary and right 
(at the same time). 

(80.17). Quite true! Our Master has established (this variety). 
But I have omitted it here. Why? Because, (a reason simultaneously 
right and wrong), cannot occur in the process of (natural) ratioicna- 
tion.' 

(80.21) The proper domain of inference’ is the threefold logical 
tie, (sc. the necessary presence of the reason upon the subject of the 
conclusion, its necessary presence in similar and its absolute absence 
in all dissimilar cases). (This threefold logical connection), as far as it 
is established by positive facts,’ (constitutes the domain of inference 
proper). It produces inference, therefore we call it the domain of infe- 
rence. An inference (or a conclusion) is produced from such a threefold 
connection when proved by positive facts. Therefore this alone is the 
(real) domain of inference. Since (real) inference (alone) is our subject- 
matter, we cannot deal with a reason which is (at once) right and 
wrong.* 

(81. 1). Indeed, when we have proposed to deal with the threefold 
logical connection as far as it is established on real facts, we can 
introduce only such logical fallacies which are (albeit partly) establi- 
shed on real facts.’ But a (double) reason which is right and contra- 


^ The viruddhSvf/abMeari fallacy ofDignSga has samred in the Nytya- 
Yaisesika united system under the name of tat-pratipaksa, and a corresponding 
aspect of the valid reason, the astU-pratipaksa aspect, has been invented, in order 
to save the right proportion between the number of the aspects of a valid reason and 
the corresponding number of fallacies. Prasastaptda, p. 239. 2 — 3, includes it in 
the category called by him anadhyavarita reason. He admits that conflicting argu- 
ments, such as pointed out by DignSga, occur in science {iSttra), but he objects 
to the name of a doubtful reason for it. A doubt is produced when we are not 
capable to decide between two aspects of the same thing, and not when an argu- 
ment is counterbalanced by another one, cp. X. Kandali, p. 241. 13 1L It is clear 
that PrasastapSda’s words are a reply to Digniga’s theory. Bodas thinks, Tarks- 
Samgraha p. 307 (Bombay, 1918), that the latpratipakta fallacy is foreshadowed 
by Ootama’sprakarona-sama, N.S., I. 2.7, but this is doubtful. 

> It it clear that this it alto the only domain of logic in general; logic, infe- 
rence, three-aspected reason, invariable concomiUnce, necessary connection, all 
these expressions by their implications cover the same ground. 

s pramana-aiddha. 

* Lit., « There is no possibility of contrary and non-discrepant>. 

5 A fallacy like the one mentioned in cb. HI. 60 cannot be maintained to repose, 
albeit partly, on positive facts. The theory of syllogism is better illnstrated by fal- 
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dictory is not something established on real facts. Therefore, since it 
is impossible, it is omitted (in our system). (81.4). Why should it be 
impossible? 

114. A (real) contradiction is indeed impossible 
(in the domain of the three varieties of logical 
dependence), as established by us, in the cases of 
necessary Succession, of neccessary Coexistence 
and of Negation.^ 

(81.7). Indeed, a (real) contradiction is an impossibility. We have 
already explained what we understand under a causal and under an 
analytical logical connection. Causality consists in the (necessary) de- 
pendence of everything upon its cause. An analytical reason consists 
in its being contained under the fact which is deduced from it In 
order that there should be a real contradiction the effect must exist 
altogether without its own cause, and a property must exist some- 
where beyond the concept under which it is contained.* (81. 10). And 
negation should then also be something different from what has been 
established (by us). Negation has been established as a repelled sug- 
gestion of presence. Such negation is also unthinkable without the 
fact of the absence of some real object (on a definite spot). It also 
affords no opportunity for a (real) contradiction. 


lades, and the Indian and Tibetan logidans largely use quite impossible combina- 
tions, because they throw a strong light upon the canons of syllogism. What 
the author here wishes to express is not that contradiction cannot partly repose on 
facts, as every fallacy does, but that, although in our natural process of every day 
thinking we can draw fallacious conclusions, we cannot at once draw two dia- 
metrically opposed conclusions. This is only possible when the constructors 
of sdentific theories depart a long way from the safe ground of realities and 
dwell in the sphere of metaphysics. This and the adjoining passages are very 
remarkable as a clear indication of the critical tendencies of Dharmakirti’s 
philosophy. 

1 Lit, p. 81. 6—6. c Because there is no possibility of contradiction of Effect 
and Own-existence whose essence has been indicated, and of Non-perception ». — The 
author wishes to emphasize that all our thinking, or else all synthesis of thinking, 
consists either in the affirmation of Succession or of Coinherent Attributes, or in 
the affirmation of Absence of something on a bare place. There is no other general 
principle than these three, they control the entire domain of thought. 

^ Lit., p. 81.9— 10, eWhat is effect and what is own-essence, how could it 
exist quite forsaking its own cause and (its own) perrader, through what could it 
become contradictory ?s. 
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(81. 12). All right! But perhaps there is some other possible con- 
nection (between realities)? 

115. There is no other inseparable connection. 

(81. 14) . There is no other inseparable connection than the three 
(above mentioned). Whatsoever logical counection exists is strictly in- 
cluded in these three. 

(81.15) . But then, where has our Master DignSga exposed the 
falla(7 (of a counterbalanced reason)? 

(Since two contradicting, mutually repugnant arguments cannot ap- 
pear at once in the natural run of thought) — 

116. Therefore Dignaga has mentioned it as a 
mistaken argument establishing two contradic- 
ting facts, such arguments occurring in dogmatic 
systems where inference concerns metaphysical 
problems and is founded on dogmatic (premises) 
and not upon an (unbiassed) observation of real 
f a c t s.^ 

(81. IS). The self-contradictory reason has been established with 
reference to arguments founded on (blindly accepted) dogmatic theo- 
ries, because it never occurs in an argument which is founded on the 
weight of real facts. 

(81.19). When an inference (and) the logical construction* on 
which it is founded are dogmatically believed,* the foundation of the 
argument is dogma. 

(81.19). But are dogmatical constructions* not also established 
upon some real facts? 

The answer is that they are not naturally evolved out of an (un- 
prejudiced consideration of real facts, but) they are produced under 
the influence of phantastical ideas.* 


1 Lit., p. 81 . 16 — 17 . (Therefore the coatradicting-nondiscrepant prooLfallacr 
has been established with reference to inference founded on dogma, not starting 
from observing the force of real facts in pondering over such objects •. 

* Knga-trairupyam 
^ agama-tiddham. 

* trairOpgam. 

•*> amutn-dariana. 
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(81.20). The contemplation of non-realities is pure imagination. 
Its force is its influence. When the logical foundation ^ of an inference 
is influenced by (such phantoms) it is not established on real &cts» 
but on pure imagination, and imagination is not reality.* 

(82.1). Now, what is the proper place of such dogmatic argu- 
ments? 

There are subje'cts* which are the proper place for such arguments, 
viz., metaphysical^ problems, problems unaccessible neither to direct 
observation nor to (correct) ratiocination, as, for instance, the problem 
of the reality of the Universals. When the investigation of 
these problems is tackled, dogmatical argumentation flourishes.* Our 
Master DignSga has mentioned the counterbalanced argument (as 
a special fallacy) in connection with sudi (metaphysical problems only). 

(82. 5). Why again does such a fallacy occur in dogmatic argu- 
mentation only ? 

117. It (often) happens that promoters of 
systems are mistaken and ascribe (to entities) 
such attributes as are incompatible with their 
nature.* 

(82. 7). Promoters of systems ascribe, or include into entities such 
attributes that are incompatible with them, such as are contrary to 
reality. When this happens the counterbalanced reason becomes possible. 
This happens by mistake, through confusion. Indeed, there are such 
confused scientists who never stop in imagining unwarranted facts.^ 

(82. 10). But if scientifical authorities can be mistaken, how can 
we believe ordinary men? He says — 

118. When the argument is founded on the 
properly observed real condition of real things, 

1 trairupyam. 

9 Lit., p. 81. 20—82. 1. aThe contemplation of a non-real object is mere con- 
Btmetion, its force is its efficiency, from it starting, not from eTidence, haTing its stand 
on mere eonstraction, the three-aspectedness of inference founded on dogma, not on 
eTidence. — The Tib. == agama-siddha^trairupya^anumanaiya apramanyat, 

8 oftha. 

^ a^ndriya. 

5 aam^bhavati, 

^ Read avahhavasya in p. 82. 6. 

7 Lit, p. 81.8— 9. <v Indeed confused makers of science (or scientific works) 
superimpose such and such unezisting natures. 
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when either a case of (necessary) Succession or 
of (necessary) Coexistence or of Absence^ is thus 
established, there is no room for contradiction. 

(82.12). (Facts) are established as logical reasons not by any 
(arbitrary) arrangement,* but by their real condition. Therefore when 
the facts of (necessary) Coexistence, of (necessary) Succession and of 
Absence are established as the real condition of real things, there is no 
room for (contradiction). (82. 13). An established fact is an ultimately 
real* fact Properly established is a fact established without trespas- 
sing (into the domain of fancy). Properly established real conditions of 
real facts are the facts which have been thus established. Such facts 
are not founded on imagination,* but they stand as stands reality (it- 
self). Therefore they do not afford' any room for iUusion which could 
alone give an opportunity to two mutually exclusive reasons. 

(82.17). Follows an example of two mutually exclusive reasonings. 

119. An example of this fallacy are (the 
following two contradictory deductions. The 
first is), 

(Major premise). A (thing) which is simul- 
taneously inherent^ in different objects, where- 
soever they be situated, (must be) ubiquitous. 

(Example). Just as the Cosmical Ether. 

(Minor premise). A Universal is simulta- 
neously inherent in different objects which 
are to be found everywhere. 

(Conclusion). (Hence a Universal must be 
ubiquitous).* 

(82.21). «An (attribute) which is simultaneously (and obviously) 
present in a number of objects in which it inheres, wheresoever they 

1 Stma-karya-anupdlanibhefu. Lit., «iii self, in effect, in non-perceptions. 

a keUpanS. 

s Ultimately real (paramSriha-sat) ie here evidently not in the strict sense of 
a « thing in itself s, but of something having an ultimately real substratum, cp. 
above trsl. p. 31, note 6. 

* abhi-aawibandhyaU = samaveti. 

i Lit, p. 82. 18—20. aAn example for this. 'What is simultaneously intimately 
(obht-) connected with those its own intimate containers which are resident in all 
places, that is ubiquitous, just as Ether. Intimately simnltaneonsiy connected with 
its own intimate containers which are resident in all places is a Universalu. 

15 
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be situated)! — this makes up for the subject (of the general propo- 
sition). nis ubiquitous »> — is its predicate. It expresses that the fact 
of such simultaneous presence is invariably concomitant with omnipre- 
sence, and therefore, subaltern to the latter. 

(83. 2). Now, it has been established by the great sage K a n a d a 
that a Universal is motionless, is amenable to sense-perception and pos- 
sesses unity. It simultaneously resides in every object with which it 
is connected by inherence. A pupil of Eapada, named Pailuka,^ 
has advanced the syllogism (in question) in order to prove that Uni- 
versals are present in all particulars, and in the intervals between 
them, where the particulars are absent, as well. (83.5). «Just as the 
Cosmical Ether » — is an example supporting the general proposition. 
The Cosmical Ether, indeed, is simultaneously inherent in all the ob- 
jects which are contained in it, wheresoever they be situated, e. g., in 
trees etc. The words «a Universal is simultaneously inherent in 
all objects everywhere situated)*, contain (the minor premise estab- 
lishing the fact) that the reason is present upon the subject of the 
conclusion. 

(83. 8). The (author) understands ^ this argument as an analytical 
reasoning. 

120. The deduction is an analytical one. The 

real presence of (a Universal) in a definite place 
is deduced merely (by analysis) of the fact that 

it is inherent in the objects occupying that place. 
Indeed, (the opposite of that is impossible), if so- 
mething is absent from (a definite) place, it does 

not fill up that place by its own self.® 

^ Pailava and Paifbara are evidently two invented names in connection witb 
the theories of pilu^paka^vdda and pithara~paka~vada, the first was later ascribed 
to the Vailesikas, cp. Prasastapada, p. 107. 5, the second to the Naiyayikas, cp. 
Tarkadlpika, p. 17 (Bombay, 1918). But no connection between these names aod 
the doetrine of the reality of Universale has as yet been on record. EanXda’s 
sutra I. 2. 3 is unclear. The doctrine is full blown in Prasas tapSda, p. 314. 21-* 
antardle ca. avyapadeiyani. It is one of the fundamental tenets of the united 
NySya-Vaiiesika school. From Dh.’s words it would appear that the Pithara-pSka- 
vSdins did not share it. 2 pejayan^ lit. ct construes j>. 

* Lit., p. 83. 9 — 10. <cThe possession of a nature which is present in its place 
depends as a consequence (anubandhtnt) upon merely the nature connected with 
it (i. e., inherent in it). Indeed what where is absent, it does not pervade its place 
by its own self. Thus a formula of the own*existence reason j>. — The gist of the 
argument seems to be that Universals cannot move, hence they must be omnipresent 
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(83. 11). The essence of a Universal is to be inherent in the (cor- 
responding particular) things everywhere, (wheresoever) they be situ- 
ated. This property alone is sufficient to deduce from it the fact of the 
(real) presence (of the Universal) in these places, (i. e., everywhere).^ 

(83. 14). If something possesses the essence of being inherent in a 
number of other things, it necessarily must be present in the places 
occupied by them. Therefore the fact that a Universal is present in a 
place is deduced from the fact of its being inherent (in the palticular 
things) there situated. 

(83. 16) . It may be objected that a cow is (intimately) connected 
with its owner, but he does not occupy the same place * as the cow. 
How is it then that the property of occupying the same place is de- 
duced from the fact of being in a (certain) connection with the objects 
occupying it? It is said in answer. 

(83. 17) . (This connection is one of inherence). If something is not 
present in a place, it cannot contain in itself the objects there situated. 

(83. 18). The connection which is here alluded to as existing between 
a Universal and (the corresponding particulars) possessing it, is Inhe- 
rence. Such a connection is only possible between two entities occupy- 
ing the same place. According to that (kind of connection, a Universal) 
inhering somewhere comprehends the object in which it inheres in its 
own essence. It thus locates its own self into the place occupied by 
the object in which it inheres.’ To contain something means (here) just 
to occupy that very place ^ which is (also occupied by this thing). This is 
Inherence. 

(83. 21) . Therefore, if something inheres in something else, it per- 
vades that thing by its own existence and becomes itself present in 
the place (of that object). 

(83. 22) . The idea (of the author) is the following one. Comprehen- 
sion involves presence. If there is no presence, neither can there be 

1 Lit., p. 83. 11 — 14. cThe nature of a Universal is to be copjoined with those 
things situated in all places. This alone, the mere nature of being conjoined with 
it. It follows on it, it is consequent on it. What is it? He says. The fact of having 
the nature of being present in their place. The place of those connected is their 
place. Whose own-existence is present in tbeir place, it has its own existence pre- 
sent in that place. Its condition is (its) essence ». 

> somuhtta here clearly in the sense of ubeing presents, not of being near, 
cp. this term in 1. 13, transl. and note. 

* Lit., p. 83. 19—20. alt introduces itself into the place the object inhered ins. 

* deia-rttpa = deia-nanipa. 


16 * 
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comprehension, nor inherence which is equivalent to comprehension. 
But comprehension exists and consequently presence in the same place, 
(i. e., everywhere) exists as well.^ This is an analytical deduction.* 

(84.3). The (contrary) syllogism advanced by Paithara is now 
given. 

121. The second, (the contra-) deduction runs 
thus. 

(Major premise). If something perceptible 
is not perceived upon a place, it is absent 
from it. . 

(Example). As e. g., an absent jar. 

(Minor premise). A Universal, although 
(supposed) to be perceptible, is not perceived 
in the intervals between the (corresponding) 
particulars. 

(Conclusion). (Hence it is absent). 

This negative conclusion and the former analy- 
tical deduction, since they contradict one an- 
other, produce together an uncertain (conclusion). 

(84. 8). What fulfils the conditions of perception, i. e., what is a 
possible object of perception, what may be imagined as perceived — 
such is the subject of the general proposition. «It is here absent », 
i. e., we can take action* without expecting to find it there — such is 
the predicate. It is thus stated that the first is subordinate to the se- 
cond. The example is an absent jar. 


I Lit., p. 83. 22. a temsion of real thiogi eitnated in this place is subordinate 
to existence in that place. Because if there is no existence in its place, there is no 
per?asion of it, there will be no inherence-connection whose essence is peryasion. 
But there is pervasion, therefore (there is) presence in its place. Therefore this is 
an own-existence reasons. 

> Since Dharmaklrti admits only two varieties of deduction, deduction of 
necessary Succession or Causality and deduction of necessary Coexistence or ana- 
lytical deduction, he evidently could construct the conclusion about the real pre- 
sence of Universals in the individual things in which they inhere as an analytical 
judgment or judgment of necessary coexistence. The subject of the judgment — the 
fact of inherence — is alone sufficient to deduce the reality or real presence of 
the Universal. The judgment is so constructed that its validity reposes on the law 
of Contradiction alone «what really inheres is really present, inherence is presence ». 
s vyavahara. 
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(84.10) . The words «a Universal etc.» point to the minor premise. 

(84. 11) . The intervals between the particulars include other parti- 
culars, as well as empty space. Although the Untversal <(Cow» is per- 
ceived in some particulars, it is not perceived in others, e. g., in hor- 
ses etc. Neither is it perceived in empty' space, where there are alto- 
gether no particulars. It follows that it is absent in these places. 

(84. 13) . This negative conclusion and the aforesaid (analytical 
deduction) prove (two conclusions) which are contradictory of one 
another — they produce uncertainty about the subject of the inference 
(making the existence of Universals doubtful). 

(84. 14) . There is no such object in existence which should (really) 
possess contradictory properties. One of the reasons here proves the 
presence of Universals in other particulars and in empty space. The 
other, being negative, proves thebr non-existence there. 

(84. 16). Now, one thing cannot at the same time and in the same 
place be existent and non-existent, because this (runs against the law 
of) Contradiction. Thus it is, that the (kind of) Universal which is the- 
oretically constructed has two predicates simultaneously — omnipre- 
sence and non-omnipresence. The two reasons establishing that ore in 
conflict with one another. 

(84. 18). Because it is assumed that the same Universal is simul- 
taneously inherent in all particulars, wherever they be situated, and 
because it is assumed that it is visible, therefore it is concluded — 
from the fact of its inherence, that it is omnipresent, and from its 
perceptibility, since it is not visible in the intervals between the par- 
ticulars, that it is not omnipresent. Thus it is that the promotor of 
the doctrine himself has failed to take notice of this mutual contra- 
diction. He has constructed two conflicting attributes and has thus 
given a loophole for contradiction to enter. 

However, in (objective) reality such contradiction is impossible. 


§ 18. The impokt of Examples. 

(84. 22). Different logical reasons, since they are members of syl- 
logisms, have been examined and, incidentally, fallacious reasons as 
well. Now the question is asked, whether the examples which are also 
members of syllogisms must not likewise be examined, and on this 
occasion false examples as well? 
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122. The exposition of the three-aspected logi* 
cal reason is finished. Such a reason is quite 
capable alone to produce cognition of the (infer- 
red) object Hence the example is no separate 
member of the syllogism. Its definition is not 
given separately, because it is implied (in the 
definition of the reason). 

(85. 3). The three-aspected reason has been expounded. What is 
the use of dwelling upon the examples? 

However (it may he objected) that the reason alone does not, by 
itself, produce a cognition of the object (of inference)? The (author) 
answers that the reason is quite sufficient alone to produce a cogni- 
tion of the deduced predicate, (he means) just the reason as he has 
defined it. Such a reason is capable alone to yield a result. Hence the 
demonstration will be complete when the reason alone has been given 
(full) verbal expression. The example does not really constitute a sepa- 
rate premise, and for this reason a definition of the example has not 
been given separately from the definition of the reason. 

(85. 6). But it may be questioned, bow is the invariable concomi- 
tance of the reason to be established, if there are no examples (to sup- 
port it)? (The author answers). We do not at all maintain that there 
are altogether no examples (to support it), but we maintain that the 
example is inseparable from the reason, it is necessarily included in 
the reason. That is why it is said that its definition is not given 
separately, it is not (simply) said that its definition is not given 
at all. 

(85.9). Be it sol It is nevertheless a member subordinate to the 
reason. This should (not prevent us) from giving its definition? (This 
however would be useless). Since the import of such a definition is 
implied (in the definition of the reason), its import, its purpose, the 
meaning expressed by the word, are imjdied. For this cause (it is not 
given).^ (85. 10). Indeed, when a definition of the example is given, 
this is done in order to produce a clear conception of what an example 
is. But since we already know it just from the definition of the reason, 
therefore the purpose of the definition is (attained), the clear concep- 

1 Lit., p. 85. 9. «lf so, the definition also of the subservient to the reason must 
be just given, thus be says — because the meaning is known. The meaning, the 
aim, or the expressed part is known, of what the example-definition (should be). 
Thus its condition, essence, therefore ». 
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tion of what an example is, is known, is realized, or the meaning of 
the word example, the idea (corresponding to it) is implied (in the 
meaning of the reason). 

(85. 13). How is its meaning implied? 

123. The essence of a logical reason, in gene* 
ral, has been defined by us as consisting in its 
presence only in similar cases, and its absence 
from every dissimilar case. Further, we have 
specified that the causal and the analytical rea* 
sons must be shown to represent, (the first) an 
effect (from which the existence of a cause is 
inferred), (the second, a necessarily coexisting 
attribute) which alone is sufficient for deducing 
(the consequence). When the reasons are so re- 
presented, it is then shown that 1) wherever 
smoke exists, fire exists, like in a kitchen; if 
there is no fire, neither is there smoke, like in 
contrary cases; 2) wherever there is production 
there is change, like in a jar; if something is 
changeless, it is not a product, like Space. It is, 
indeed, impossible otherwise to show the exis- 
tence (of the reason) in similar and its absence 
from (all) contrary cases with the qualification 
that we have introduced, viz. 1) the causal de- 
duction (of the existence of a reason) necessa- 
rily follows from the existence of the effect, 
2) the (analytically deduced) property is neces- 
sarily inherent in the fact representing the ana- 
lytical reason. When this is shown, it is like- 
wise shown what an example is, since its essence 
includes nothing else. 

(85. 22). The essence of the logical reason is (first) given in gene- 
ral terms, without specification. It means that the general definition, 
equally applies to the causal, the analytical and the negative rea- 
sons. Now, why is (this general essence which comprises) the two as- 
pects — its presence in similar cases only, and its absence from every 
diaaimilar case — why is it (first) generally stated? The general essence, 
although indicated, cannot be realized (by itself). Just the same 
must be represented as inherent in (every) particular case. (86.2). 
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Therefore it must be stated that (the logical reason), in particular, 
represents either the effect (from which the cause is inferred) or an 
(essential attribute) from whose presence alone the consequence follows 
(by way of analysis). These two varieties must be represented as in- 
stances possessing (the general features of a logical reason). (86. 3). 
Indeed, when we have clearly realized^ (an entity as) an effect, we (eo 
ipso) have realized its presence in similar cases only, and its absence 
from every contrary case. (86.4). An analytical predicate must be 
represented as following out of «its mere presence», i. e., (out of the 
presence of) the reason. The consequence (in these cases) exists where- 
ver the reason exists. It is a consequence, i. e., it follows. Nothing but 
the presence of the reason, «it alone », means the reason alone, (its 
presence is sufficient for the consequence to follow). The « identity » of 
the consequence (with the reason) consists just in its being present 
(wheresoever the reason is present). (86. 6). When something is known 
to possess an inherent property,^ it ('eo ipso) becomes known that it is an 
analytical reason which is present in similar cases only and is absent 
from every contrary case. (86. 7). It is just this general characteristic 
that must be realized as inherent in the varieties (of the reason). Not 
otherwise. The definition of the varieties has been given for that pur- 
pose. (86.8). What follows from this? It is (said what) follows. Namely 
it follows that when someone wishes to give a general defiinition, it 
must be done by pointing out (its application to) the particular cases. 
This is the general meaning.^ 

(86. 10). « Wherever there is smoke, there is fire" — this is (the 
general proposition) expressing the invariable concomitance of the 
effect (which effect represents) the logical reason. This concomitance 
is established by facts ^ proving the causal relation (of fire and smoke). 
Therefore, the example «like in the kitchen » must be given. « Where 
there is no fire, there never is any smoke », this is the contraposi- 
tion of the major premise. It likewise must be proved (by examples), 
«as e. g., in the contrary cases », (namely in the pond etc.). Indeed, it 


1 mjfiaU. 

^ Lit., p. 86. 6. •'When the essence of the probans becomes known i. e., 

when one fact representing the consequence becomes known as representing an 
essential property of another fact which is the reason, its presence is deduced from 
the presence of tiie latter. 
s samhandha. 

* pramSna. 
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must be proved that the absence of fire is necessarily followed by the 
absence of smoke. This can be proved by pointing to instances dissi- 
milar to the case of the kitchen fire. 

(86. 13). ((Wheresoever (we apprehend) the fact that a thing is pro- 
duced (from causes), (we also observe that) it is impermanent)*, this 
is (the general proposition) establishing the invariable concomitance 
in an analytical judgment^ Its contraposition is exhibited by the words 
((Wherever there is no impermanence (i.e., no change) there never is any 
production*) (i.e., no causal relation). (86.15). The facts* establishing 
the concomitance must be pointed to by an example of similarity. 
When the (positive) concomitance has been established, it must be 
further shown that the reason is absent wheresoever the consequence 
is absent. Thus the examples (both positive and negative) ((just as a 
jar** and (*just as Space** must necessarily be given. (86. 17). Why is it 
so? Because it would be otherwise impossible to show that the pre- 
sence in similar and absence in contrary cases, which constitute the 
general essence (of a logical connection), possess the indicated qualifi- 
cation, viz., that they are necessary. Necessity is the indicated qualifi- 
cation, it consists in the circumstance that the reason is present in 
similar cases only, and absent in every dissimilar case. Indeed, when 
the S])ecial definitions have been given, the specified character of this 
(necessary) presence and of this (necessary) absence of the reason has 
(eo ipso) been pointed to. 

(86. 20). And it is impossible to specify the essence of the varieties 
(of logical dependence) without (pointing to the examples from which 
they arc drawn). Smoke is a result (of causes and it here plays the 
part of a sufficient) reason. (Fire is the cause and its necessary pre- 
sence) is the logical consequence. This relation, or the fact of the exis- 
tence of an effect, ilhplies logical necessity,® because the presence of 
smoke as an effect, is necessarily dependent upon the presence of fire 
(as its cause). This necessary dei>endence of an effect (upon some pre- 
vious cause),* which is the essence (of one) of the varieties of logical 
dependence, cannot be shown otherwise (than by pointing to examples).® 


^ svabhdva-hetor. 

2 pramdna. 

•** niyama, 

4 tat-kdryatd-niynfnn. 

Lit., p. 8G. 20 — 22. «And tbe essence of the particular cannot be shown 
otherwise. Of this prohandum the effect, its effect, smoke. Its relation its be- 
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(86. 22) . Neither can the other relation, (the relation which consti- 
tutes the second) variety of logical dependence (namely the analytical 
relation) be indicated (without having in view the examples). This re- 
lation consists in the necessary concomitance of two co-inherent attri- 
butes,^ the presence of the one being the necessary mark of the pre- 
sence of the other.* 

(86. 23) . Since the relation of Causality or the relation of Co-inhe- 
rence must be established (by experience) on examples like the kit- 
chen fire (producing smoke), or the jar (being non-eternal), therefore 
in pointing to the facts* on which the general proposition^ is based 
the examples by similarity must (inevitably) be quoted. (87. 1). The 
contrary example has the aim of pointing to the absence of the 
effect where the reason is absent, after their causal relation has 
been established (at first by positive examples). (87.2). This is 
just the reason why (the contrary example) is not necessarily some- 
thing real.* The absence of the effect when the cause is absent (since 

iug an effect Juat this is necessity (niyama), because smoke is necessarily depen- 
dent on fire as its cause. This, the necessity (consisting in) being its effect, as ha- 
ving the essence (fi^a = svarSpa) of the definition of (one) variety, cannot be 
shown otherwise ». 

1 The Jin^a is evahhava and the aadhya is seabhava, or else the Unga is a linga 
for its own avahhava^ cp. above the sfitras III. 18—20 and the notes to the trans- 
lation. 

^ Lit, p. 66. 22 — 28. «And the pervasion of the own-existence-mark by own- 
existence which is the prebandum^ being the essence of the definition of (the other) 
variety cannot otherwise be shown*. 

3 pramdna. ^ vyapti, 

^ According to the NaiyXyiks a syllogism where the contrary example is not a 
reality is a syllogism without any contrary instance, a syllogism whose miyor pre- 
mise is a generalization from positive instances alone, it is kevdla-anvayin, vipdkaa^ 
Jnnahj just as the Buddhist deduction of the non-eternity of the sounds of speech 
from the fact that they are products, ycdhd aarvanityatva-tadinam, anityah iab- 
dah, krtahOadd ifi, says Uddyotakara, p. 48. 12. The counter-example of the 
Buddhists is Space or the Gosmical Ether which is eternal and nnproduced, but, 
according to MahSyana-Buddhists, not a reality, since all reality is nou-etemal. 
The Buddhists retorted that if the reason is not absent in the contrary, albeit ima- 
gined, cases, it must be present, since non absent means present, and we will be 
landed in the absurdity of admitting tho presence of a reality in an unreality. 
This point was then discussed with much scholastic subtlety ax^ great animosity 
between the Buddhist logicians and the NaiySyiks, cp. T&tp., p. 114.22 ff., Pari- 
suddhi, p. 706 — 735 and the gloss of Yardhamana-upadhyXya tbid. Uday- 
ana quotes the opinions of the Buddhists Jninairl (p. 718) and Prajhakara- 
gupta’s YXrtik&laipkira (p. 780). 
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it is an absence) occurs in real as well as in unreal cases. Therefore 
we admit as negative examples real and unreal (i. e., imagined) facts. 
(87. 3). Thus it is impossible to indicate either the positive concomi- 
tance or its contraposition without an example. (87. 4). Consequently — 
when the essence of the logical reason has been elicited, it has been 
eo ipso^ shown, 1) that a positive example oeing the fact* proving the 
concomitance of the reason (with its consequence, must be assumed) 
and 2) a negative example, as well, must be quoted, because it shows 
(subsequently), after the positive concomitance has been established — 
that if the consequence is absent, the reason is also absent. 

(87.6). When this (relation) has been indicated the examples 
have been eo ipso indicated also. When it has been shown that such 
and such a fact* is to be taken as a fact* establishing concomitance from 
the positive side, and when (the other facts) have been shown where 
this concomitance is absent, the examples have been eo ipso given. 
(87.8). If it is asked, why? — we answer, because (its essence) is 
bothing but that Indeed so much only is the essence of an example. 
For a positive example, it is to indicate the facts establishing the con- 
comitance, and for a negative example, it is to show that the reason 
whose concomitance has been positively established, is absent where- 
soever the consequence is absent 

(87. 11). Now, all this is already clear from our explanation of the 
character of a logical reason. What then may be the use of giving a 
(separate) definition of the example? 

§ 19 . Fallacious FOSinvM EXAMPLES. 

124. Fallacious examples are also virtually 
rejected by this (account of the reason). 

(87. 13). The analysis of the essence of a logical reason discloses the 
(function of) examples. It virtually includes an account of wrong, L e. 
fallacious, examples. When, indeed, an example has been chosen for 
illustrating (the general proposition), as has been explained above, 
if it nevertheless is not fit to fulfill its own function, it will be a 


I akhyanad evn. 
s premana. 

* to ’yam artJuih. 

* pramSna. 
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'Wrong example. This is virtuallj implied (in our account of the logi- 
cal reason). 

(87. 16). Some instances of wrong examples arc now given. 

125. (Thesis). The sounds of speech are eternal 
entities. 

(Reason). Because they are not impene- 
trable bodies of limited dimensions. 

(Examples). As, c. g., motion, atoms or 
ajar. 

These examples are deficient in regard of the- 
consequencc or of the reason or of both. 

(87. 19). The eternal character of the sounds of speech is the con- 
sequence which must be established. The fact of not being an (impenet- 
rable) material body (of circumscribed dimensions) is adduced as the 
reason. The examples of motion, of atoms, and of a jar are quoted as 
similar cases. They are wrong, because they are deficient either in the 
first attribute (the predicate eternity) or in the second (the reason — 
(impenetrability), or in both. 

(87.21). Motion lacks the first. The atoms lack the second, since 
the atoms have (infinitesmal) dimension. A body is a substance which 
is not ubiquitous and has (limited) dimensions. Atoms are not ubiqui- 
tous and arc essentially substances. That they are eternal, (i. e., un- 
changing), is a tenet of the V a i s c s i k a school. Thus they are not 
deficient in the predicated attribute. A jar is deficient in both. It is 
not eternal and is an impenetrable body of limited dimensions. 

126. The same applies to cases where the pre- 
sence of the predicated attribute and (of the 
reason) is uncertain. 

1. E. g., (Thesis). This man is subject to pas- 
sions. 

(Reason). Because he is endowed with the 
faculty of speech. 

(Example). As e. g., a man in the street. 

2. (Thesis). This man is mortal. 

(Reason). Because he is subject to pas- 
sions. 
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(Example). As e. g., a man in the street. 

3. (Thesis). This man is non-omniscient 

(Reason). Because he is subject to pas- 
sions. 

(Example). As e. g., a man in the street. 

(88. 7) . The first of these (deductions) has an uncertain predicate. 
(All) are examples where (there is some uncertainty); either the predi- 
cated attribute is uncertain or the reason adduced is uncertain or 
both are uncertain. 

(88. 8) . (The following are) examples. In the (first example) the 
existence of passions is the predicate, the faculty of speech — the reason, 
the man in the street — the example. It is uncertain whether he really 
is passionless. 

(88. 10). (Again in the second example) « mortal » is the predicate; 
«this man» is the subject; << because he has passions » is the reason. 
The presence of the latter in the example, a man in the street, is un- 
certain, but his mortality is certain. 

(88.12). (In the third example), the predicate is non-ouiniscience; 
« because he is subject to passions» is the reason. Both are uncertain 
in the man in the street, his not being omniscient (since this is a 
transcendental quality which never can be neither affirmed nor denied), 
and his being subject to passions.^ 

127. (Next come examples where) necessary con- 
comitance is either absent (because of incom- 
plete induction) or not rightly expressed (be- 
cause of the carelessness of the speaker). 

1. (Thesis). Whosoever speaks is subject to 
passions. 

(Example). Like, e. g., our Mr. So and So. 

2. (Thesis). The sounds of speech are imper- 
manent. 

(Reason). Because they are products, 

(Example). As e. g., a jar. 


1 For the same reason, i. e., because an absolute freedom from passions and 
desires is not known from experience. 
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(88. 16). Deficient in regard of necessary concomitance' is a case 
where the accidental coexistence * of reason and consequence is alone 
indicated, but it is not shown that the reason is logically subordinated * 
to the consequence. An example in which the necessary concomitance 
of (the reason with the consequence) is not rightly expressed, is an 
example where the right logical concomitance (exists in the mind of 
the speaker), but is not put by him in the right form. 

(88. 18). An example of the first kind is the following one, (« whoso- 
ever speaks is subject to passions*)). oWhosoever speaks**, i. e., the 
faculty of speech, is the subject of the general proposition. «He pos- 
sesses passions**, i. c., the attribute of passions, is the logical conse- 
quence. Hence the existence of the faculty of speech is a fact logically 
subordinated* to the fact of having passions. The necessary concomi- 
tance (of both these attributes) is thus expressed. «Like our Mr. So 
and So** is the example. By the word «our**'’ the disputant and the 
opponent arc equally included (i. e., a person is alluded to which is 
well known to them both) as possessing passions. (88.21). What is 
really proved (by this example) is merely the fact of a coexistence iu 
M-r. So and So of the faculty of speech together with his passions. 
But the necessary logical subordination (of the first attribute to the 
second) is not proved. Therefore the example is deficient in regard of 
(the necessity and universality of) the concomitance.* 

(88.22). (In the second example) "impermanence** is the logical 
predicate; "because it is a product** is the reason. 

(89.1). (The example is) "like ajar**. This (example) is not suffi- 
cient to express adequately the necessary concomitance (of these two 
attributes). Although the sounds of our speech arc similar to a jar as 
regards production, (both arc produced according to causal laws), but 
they cannot (on this ground) be necessarily conceived ^ as similar in 
regard of the attribute of impermanence. (The example, as it is expes- 

^ an-anvaya. 

2 sambliava-mdtram. 

^ vyapta. 

4 niyama. 
ista, 

^ It IB clear that Dharmaklrti treats here every case of incomplete, not suf* 
liciently warranted, induction as a fallacy of example, but the term example beco- 
mes then partly a synonym of the major premise, not only of induction, as is cle- 
arly seen in the next sutra. 

7 pratyetum =: niicetum. 
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sed, proves mere coexistence, not necessary coinherence, and if deduc- 
tions were allowed on the ground of mere coexistence), every thing 
would be deducible out of anything.^ (89. 2). But if it were clearly re- 
alized that the essence * of production implies impermanence, then we 
could deduce the latter from the former. (The syllogism should have 
been expressed thus), « whatsoever is a product is impermanent •>. The 
necessary concomitance of production with impermanence would have 
been clearly expressed. And then, in order to prove this concomitance, 
an example should be given whose object it would be to illustrate 
the meaning of the general sentence." 

(89. 5) . In that case the example would really serve to illustrate 
necessary coexistence. But in our case the example is given without 
at all expressing the necessary coexistence. Such an example serves 
only to point out some similarity. But the predicate cannot be validly 
deduced upon mere similarity (or incomplete induction). 

(89. 6) . Thus the function of an example is (to prove the validity) 
of the invariable (and necessary) concomitance. In our case such an 
example is not given. The example as it is given is useless, since it 
proves mere similarity. It is fallacious by the fault of the speaker, 
(not by itself). (89.8). The speaker indeed must here convince his 
interlocutor. Therefore although the real stuff is not wrong, but it has 
been wrongly represented by the speaker. In this sense it becomes 
wrong nevertheless. 


1 atiprasangat, « because of an over-deduction ad absurdum; the term is used 
'when the deduction implies giving up of every uniformity and the possibility of 
everything, cp. N. Kaoiki, p. 27. 11 and 28.5 niyamaka-nimittabhamt sana- 
sambhavah-atipreuangah = sarvatra-pravrtti^asangah. 

s tcabJiSva here in the sense of an essential attribute, implying scabhava-pra- 
tibandha. 

3 In the preceding syllogism the mtgor premise which, being the result of In- 
duction, is regarded as an inherent part of the examples, of the similar and dissi- 
milar cases, has been given full expression, although the Induction was incom|llete 
and the generalization unsufficiently warranted. In the present syllogism, on the 
contrary, the example alone is mentioned, the major premise is not expressed. 
Although the example of the jar is sufficient for the Buddhist who conceives the 
jar, and every existent object, as a compact chain of momentary existences, it may 
have no sufficient proving force for his interlocutor. Therefore the speaker, for the 
sake of clearness, should have appended the major premise emphasizing that it is 
of the essence of every thing produced according to cauuil laws to be imperma- 
nent, i. e., discontinuant or new in every moment. 
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120. This also refers (to an example whose 
meaning has been expressed through) an inver- 
ted concomitance, e. g., 

(Thesis). (The sounds of speech are im- 
permanent). 

(Beason). (Because they are produced 
from causes). 

(Example). (Just as a jar etc.), whatsoever 
is impermanent is a product.^ 

(89.11). The following is an example (which is in itself quite 
a right one, but the interdependence of the two attributes which it should 
illustrate has been expressed) in an inverted order. This is exemplified 
by the proposition (attached to the example of a jar etc.), « whatsoever is 
impermanent is a product ■>. The example should prove (in our syllo- 
gism) that whatsoever is produced is impermanent. Then the imperma- 
nent (or momentary) character of things could be deduced from the 
fact that they are produced (from causes). (The reverse has been done) 
in the present case, production has been represented as a consequence 
of impermanence and not (vice versa), impermanence as a consequence 
of production. 

(89. 13). Indeed (impermanence can be deduced from production, 
since) production is necessarily subordinate to impermanence. But pro- 
duction has not been quoted (in the present syllogism) as necessarily 
subordinate to impermanence, therefore impermanence cannot be de- 
duced from such production which is not quoted as subordinate to 
impermanence. 

(89. 15). Indeed, the words « whatsoever is impermanent » express 
the subject of the general proposition, the words «is a product » 


I Lit., p. 89. 10. iiThas (the example) with inverted concomitance, what is im- 
permanent is a product n. — The formulation of this passage is very characteristic. 
It represents really the major premise, but is here called an example. The major 
premise being always a generalization drawn from particular cases or examples, 
these examples become virtually the equivalent of the major premise. This is why 
Parthashrathi says that the Buddhist syllogism consists only of example and 
minor premise, cp. Sastradipika, p. 239. This, of course, must not be understood as 
intimating that experience and induction from particular cases are the exclusive 
source of knowledge. On the contrary, Dharmakirti puts great emphasis on his 
principle that deduction implies logical necessity (niSeaya, niyama) which can ne- 
ver be found in experience alone. 
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express the predicate. This means that if something is produced (by 
its causes), it is so because it is impermanent, and not (as it should 
be), that if something is a product, it necessarily is impermanent. 

(89. 17) . We cannot, indeed, conclude that something is voluntarily 
produced because it is impermanent, since voluntary production is not 
necessarily consequent on impermanence, (there are impermanent things 
which are not so produced). Just so would it be impossible to deduce 
production from impermanence, because the fact of production is not 
necessarily consequent on impermanence.^ 

(89. 18) . Although, as things stand in reality, the fact of being 
produced (from causes) is necessarily subordinate to the fact of being 
impermanent, (and this is just what the speaker means by his example; 
but he has failed to express himself correctly, since one must under- 
stand his words as meaning that the first attribute) is not necessa- 
rily subordinate to, (and contained under, the second). (89.19). There- 


1 The two concepts of « being produced by causes » and of a being an imperma- 
nent entity are really conterminous in Mahayana Buddhism. Existence is defined by 
the Sautrantikas and Yogac3ras as causal efficiency (artha-krtya-kariita). Every exi- 
stence is imagined as a continual run of discrete moments of existence, the next fol- 
lowing moment being the product of the preceding one. Thus to be a product, to be 
impermanent, to be momentary and to exist become conterminous expressions predi- 
cable of every empirical fact. In Hiuayana existence, or element of existence (dhar- 
vva\ was split into permanent and impermanent {nitya and anitya), uncaused and 
caused (asamskria and samskrta^krtaka). Nirvana and Samsdra, In Mahayana all 
permanent elements and Nirvana itself were excluded from of the sphere of existence 
and this term was restricted to empirical existence alone, cp. my Nirvana, p. 41. 
It would seem that the notion of being a product or of being subject to causal 
laws is not contained nnder the concept of being impermanent. Since both concepts 
are conterminous and necessarily coinherent, the first may be deduced from the 
second just as, vice verm, the second from the first. The concept of voluntary pro- 
duction is really contained under the concept of impermanence, it is less in exten- 
sion and greater in comprehension, than the latter, but not the concept of causal 
production in general. Nevertheless it is here stated that production cannot be de- 
duced from impermanence and it is a lapsus on the part of the speaker if he has 
expressed himself so as to suggest the possibility of an inverted deduction, the de- 
duction of causal origin from impermanence. The explanation of the lamas (and it 
is probably the right one) is that the conception of causal origin is much more fa- 
miliar to us than the conception of impermanent or momentary existence which 
can only be established by very elaborate analysis. The lapsus is natural in a man 
profoundly versed in Buddhist philosophy, but for the sake of the listener it is 
more natural to start with the notion of causal origin and to deduce impermanence 
from it. 


16 
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fore (the example «a jar etc.») is not wrong by itself, but the speaker 
has made a mistake (in attaching to it an interpretation carelessly 
expressed). It thus does not contain an inverted concomitance in rea- 
lity, but owing to the carelessness of the speaker (it appears as 
though containing it). In a syllogism which is intended for an audi- 
ence mistakes of expression must be also taken into account. 

129. (Such are the fallacious examples when 
the syllogism is expressed) according to the me- 
thod of Agreement. 

(89. 23). There are thus nine different species of wrong examples 
in the syllogism of agreement. 

§ 20. Fallacious negative examples. 

(90. 2). In order to declare that there are likewise nine different 
species of wrong examples when the syllogism is expressed according 
to the method of Difference, (the author) says — 

130. The same (applies to deductions by the 
method) of Difference. The examples in which 
either the cosequence (or the reason, or both) are 
not absent,^ (as they should be in a syllogism 
of difference), are the following ones — atoms, 
motion and Space (respectively). 

(90. 2). When (the Mimamsaka wishes to) prove that the sounds 
of our speech are eternal (entities inherent in the Cosmical Ether), 
(supposing he adduces as) a reason their quality of not being impene- 
trable bodies of limited dimensions, the negative example* of the 
atoms (in the contraposed major premise « whatsoever is imperma- 
nent has limited dimensions ») is deficient in regard of the predicate 
(impermanence), since the atoms are assumed (by the Yaisesikas) to 
be eternal.” 


1 avyatirekin, 

2 vaidharmya-dfstanta, 

^ The deduction (fallacious) is here the same as in sHtra III. 125, viz., 

Thesis. The sounds of speech are eternal entities. 

Eeason. Because they are not impenetrable bodies of limited di- 
mensions (amufta). 
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(90. 3) . The example « motion » is deficient in regard of the reason, 
because motion is not a body of limited dimensions. Space (or Cosmical 
Ether) is deficient in regard of both, it is eternal and illimited. 

(90. 4) . Thus either the predicate or the reason or both are not 
necessarily absent Their «non absence » means that they are not in- 
stances of the absence (of the reason as conditioned by the absence of 
its consequence). In these cases, since they are not (instances of such 
absence), they are deficient in regard of the absence of the predicate, 
of (the reason, and of both together). 

(90. 7). The other fallacies are next exemplified. 

131. Similar are also the cases where the (ne- 
cessary) absence^ of the predicate, (of the reason 
and of both) is uncertain, e. g., 

(Thesis). Kapila and others are not omni- 
scient,* or arc not (absolutely) trustworthy. 

(Reason). Because their knowledge cannot 
stand the special test of omniscience and 
(absolute) trustworthiness. 

An example by contrast is the following one. 

(Contraposed major premise). Omniscient 
or (absolutely) trustworthy is a man who 
teaches astronomy. 

(Example). As e. g., Risabha, Vardhamina 
and others. 

The absence of the predicates «not-omnisci- 
ence» and <cnot absolute trustwor thinessu in these 
examples, is subject to doubt. 

Migor premise. Whatsoever is not an impenetrable body of limited di- 
mensions is eternal, as motion. (But motion is momentary althongh not a body). 

Contraposition. Whatsoever is non-eternal is a body of limited 
dimensions. 

Example. Just as atoms etc. 

Bat atoms arc eternal, although they are impenetrable bodies of limited dimen- 
sions. Therefore the example is wrong, since in this case the example must esta- 
blish the necessary concomitance of the attributes non-eternity and limited dimen- 
sion. This alone would allow us then to deduce the eternity of the sounds of speech 
from the fact that they are not bodies of limited dimensions. 

1 ryatireka. 

9 Read yathasarvajHah. 

1C* 
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(90. 13) . The absence of the predicate is uncertain in these 
examples. 

(90. 14) . A negative example, in which the absence of the predi- 
cate is doubtful, is the following one. «Not omniscient» is one predi- 
cate. iiNot trustworthy », i. e., not excluding the possibility of a mi- 
stake, is another one. «Kapila etc.» is the subject of the conclusion. 
The words "because of the absence (of the mark) of omniscience etc.» 
include the reason.^ 

(90. 16). The mark of omniscience and trustworthiness, the exclu- 
sive proof (of absolute trustworthiness), is absent. This exclusive 
proof, ^ constituting the mark of omniscience and trustworthiness, is a 
science which some possess. This circumstance is the cause why (Ka- 
pila and consorts are not omniscient, because they do not possess it). 

(90. 19). The highest proof (which is an indication of omniscience 
and absolute precision is here supposed to) consist in the teaching of 
astronomy. If Kapila and consorts, (the brahminical sages), were really 
omniscient and guarantees of absolute truth, why then did they not 
teach astronomy? But, as a matter of fact, they did not. Therefore 
they neither are omniscient nor guarantees of truth. 

(91. 1). In the rflle of a fact** establishing (the rule), we have here 
a negative example, (an example by contrast). Every one who is om- 
niscient or (absolutely) trustworthy has been teaching astronomy 
which is an indication of omniscience and a guarantee for truth, as 
e.g., Ili.sabha, Vardhamana and other teachers of the D i g a m- 
baras. They were omniscient and absolutely trustworthy. 

(91.3). Now, it is here, on the face of these negative examples* of 
Ri^abha and Vardhamana, uncertain, whether the predicates non-omnis- 
cience and possibility of mistakes are really contrasting, i. e., absent.® 

Because well nigh might you teach astronomy, and nevertheless 
be neither omniscient nor free from mistakes! Why should these attri- 
butes be incompatible? This kind of knowledge is casual and not a 
necessary concomitant of omniscience. It cannot prove the existence of 
the latter. 


I Read Uyadi hetuh. 

3 pramana-atiiaya. 

^ pramuM. 

* vaidharmya-udaharam. 

* vyattreka = vyavrtti. 
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132. A negative example in cases where the 
exclusion of the reason is uncertain is as fol- 
lows. 

(Thesis). A Brahmin possessing the know- 
ledge of the three Vedas should not trust 
M-r So and So.^ 

(Reason). Because (the man) might be 
subject to passions. 

A contrasting example (must illustrate the 
rule that) whosoever is to be trusted is not 
subject to passions, e. g., Gautama and other pro- 
moters of legal codes. The reason, i. c., the ab- 
sence of passions in Gautama and consorts, is 
uncertain. 

(91. 10). The predicate to be deduced is the fact that a Brahmin 
who knows the three Vedas, the Rig, Sama an Yajur Vedas, should 
not trust the words of a certain man. The subject is some definite 
person, M-r So and So, e. g., Kapila. « Because he is subject to pas- 
sions*) is the reason. Here we have in the rdle of a fact* establishing 
the rule an example by contrast. 

(91. 13). An example by contrast (a negative example) is a case 
which proves that the absence of the predicate is necessarily conco- 
mitant with the absence of the reason. » Those whose words are to be 
trusted)), i. c., the reverse of the predicate, is here the subject (of the 
contraposed general proposition), nlliey are free from passions*), i. e., 
the absence of the reason is predicated. 

(91.15). Gautama, Manu and consorts are the authors of legal 
codes. They can be trusted by a Brahmin knowing the Veda, and they 
are free from passions. Thus it is that Gautama etc. are taken as 
contrast to the subject, (men like Kapila who, being unorthodo.K, can- 
not be trusted). But the .absence of passions, i. c., of the reason, in 
( iautama and consorts is uncertain. Let them be trusted by the Brah- 
min, but whether they be subject to passions or free from them, is 
not certain. 

133. A case where the exclusion of both is 
uncertain is as follows. 

1 Insert vivaksita before purusa, cp. Tib. 
pramanc. 
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(Thesis). Eapila and consorts are not free 
from passions, 

(Reason). Because they are subject to 
acquisitiveness and avarice. 

A contrasting example should prove the rule 
that a person vho is free from passions neither 
does acquire nor is subject to avarice, e. g., Ri- 
sabha and consorts. 

The absence in Ri^abha and consorts of both 
the predicates, i. e., freedom from passions and 
of acquisitiveness and avarice, is uncertain. 

(91.23). An example where the absence of both the predicate and 
the reason is uncertain is given- «Not free from passions », i. e., sub- 
ject to passions, this is the predicate. Kapila and consorts are the 
subjects (of the conclusion). Acquisition is the initial appropriating of 
what is received. Avarice is greediness and envy which follow upon 
the act of initial acquisition. Kapila and consorts take possession of 
what is given to them and do not forsake their belongings. This pro- 
ves that they have passions. 

(92. 4). Here we have in the r61e of a fact * (establishing the ge- 
neral rule) an example by contrast, where the absence of the reason 
in all cases where the predicate is absent must be illustrated. 

(92.4). The words « every man free from passions », i. e., the ne- 
gation of the predicate is made the subject (of the contraposed major 
premise). «Free from acquisitiveness and avarice », i. e., the absence of 
the reason, is predicated. The example (intended to illustrate this con- 
trast) is Ri^abha and consorts. 

(92. 6). Now, it is doubtful whether really in the case of this 
Ri^bha both the predicate and the reason, both the fact of being 
subject to passions and of having the instinct of property are absent 
Indeed, it is not certain whether Risabha and consorts are really free 
firom the instinct of property ’ and from passions. 

(92. 8). Although in their own school they are declared to be such, 
but this is, nevertheless, very doubtful.* 


1 atrapramSne, 

* pmigraha-S§railM-yoga 
3 aandeha no. 
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(92. 10). The last three fidlacies are now exemplified. 

134. An example not proving the contraposed 
general proposition' is as follows, 

(Thesis). He is not free from passions. 
(Reason). Because he possesses the fa- 
culty of speech. 

An example by contrast (should illustrate the 
rule that) if something has no passions, it can- 
not speak,* as e. g., a piece of stone.* 

Although both the attributes are absent in a 
piece of stone, (it neither has passions nor does 
it speak), nevertheless the negative proposition, 
that «every one who is free from passions does 
not speaku, in its generality* is not proved. The- 
refore (the example is not a proof) for the con- 
traposed (general proposition).* 

(92. 14) . Not including the contrast is an example (not proving) 
the contraposed general proposition. «Not free from passions », L e., 
subject to passions is the predicate. « Because he possesses the faculty 
of speech u is the reason. 

(92. 15) . The contraposition will here be as follows. The words «if 
a person is not unfree from passions » refer to the absence of the 
predicate, it represents the subject (of the contraposed general propo- 
sition). « Neither is the faculty of speech present in himu, L e., the 
absence of the reason is the predicate. Thus it is stated that the 
absence of the predicate is invariably concomitant with, (and depen- 
dent on), the absence of the reason. 

(92. 17). The example (illustrating the rule) is a piece of stone. 
How is it that this example does not prove the contraposed proposi- 

1 aeyatuvfca. 

s Bead p. 92. 11—12, jfotrSiXtarSgatvam nStH na m vaktS. 

3 Lit, p. 92. 11 — 12. An example bj contratt is «in whom there is absence of 
passicias, he is not speaking, like a piece of stonea. — Here again the migor pre- 
mise is regarded as inhering in the examples. . 

4 epSptyd' 

5 Lit, p. 92. 18. cThns, since exdniion is not established pervasively, it is non- 
exclusive a. 
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tion, since both attributes are (admittedly) absent in a piece of stone? 
Let both passions and speech be absent in it, what does it matter? 
A necessary absence ^ of them (inasmuch as the absence of the. one 
necessarily entails the absence of the other) is not proved. Therefore 
the example is not one (which could establish) the contraposed gene- 
ral premise. 

(92.19). What is this necessary concomitance? The words « every 
one who is free from passions » indicate the negation of the consequence, 
this is the subject (of the contraposed general proposition). The words 
«does not speak » indicate the absence of the reason, this is its predicate. 
(92. 20). This serves to declare that the absence of the consequence is 
invariably concomitant with the absence of the reason. This (would 
really represent) a necessary concomitance.® (In the present case) the 
contrast is not established as (necesssry). The function of an example 
is just to prove this circumstance, (the necessity of the connection). 
Therefore, since this example does not fulfil its function, it is falla- 
cious. 

135. An example in which the contrast is not 
properly expressed is as follows. 

(Thesis). The sounds of speech are not 
eternal. 

(Reason). Because they are produced 
(from causes). 

(Example). (In contrast with) Space (which 
is not produced and eternal). 

(93. 2). An example not (sufficiently) disclosing the contrast is the 
following one. «The sounds of speech arc not eternal », i. e., non- 
eternity is the consequence. "Because they are produced" is the reason. 
"Like Space" is the negative example. Here in a spoken syllogism, 
the meaning must be understood from the words of the speaker. 

(93. 4). If it is correct in itself, but wrongly expressed by the 
speaker, then it becomes wrong in the form in which it is expressed, 
while the form in which it would be correct, is left without expres- 
sion. The reason is that reason which is expressed. 'I'lius a reason or 
an example may eventually be wrong in a syllogism through a mistake 
of the speaker’s expression. 

1 vyaptya vyatireka. 

2 tyaptih. 
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(93. 6). The cognition of the inferred fact is not based on simila- 
rity or dissimilarity, but on invariable concomitance of the reason 
with the consequence.^ Therefore the general proposition, whether in 
its positive form, or in its contraposed form, must express that the 
reason is invariably concomitant with the consequence. Otherwise it 
would be expressed in a form whidi proves nothing.* 

(93. 8) . The rightly expressed concomitance must be shown to be 
established by examples. Thus an example really is the indication 
of the meaning of the general proposition, positive or contraposed.* 

(93. 9) . But in the present case the general proposition in the con- 
traposed form has not been mentioned. (93. 10). Therefore (it looks 
as if) the contrasting example has been quoted in order to prove by 
dint of mere similarity. In this form it has no proving force. It could 
have such a force if it were expressed as corresponding to a general 
proposition in the contraposed fonn.^ But this has not been done. 
Therefore an example is wrong through a mistake of the speaker, 
when it is not expressed as illustrating a contraposed proposition (in 
its generality). 

(93. 13). A negative example containing an inverted contraposition 
is as follows. 

136. (An example attached to an inverted) con- 
traposition is the following one. 

(Major premise). What is not subject to 
causal laws is eternal. 

(Example). (As e. g.. Space).* 


1 taHhya-niyatSd dheto^ lit cfrom the reason which is necessarily dependent 
(mya(a) on the consequence (sadhya)*. 

2 na gatndka. 

s Thus it is here clearly said that the weight ot the mqjor pemise depends on 
the examples in which it is contained. 

* vyatinlCa-visayatvena, 

t The fully expressed syllogism is here the same as in sOtra in. 128, but the 
positive mqjor premise is replaced by its contraposition, viz.. 

Thesis. The sounds of speech are non-eternal. 

Reason. Because they are produced (according to causal laws). 
Positive major premise and example. AThatsoever is produced accor- 
ding to causal laws is non-etemal, as a jar etc. 

Contraposition and example. Whatsoever is eternal (unchanging) is 
not subject to causal laws, like eternal Space. 
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(93. 15). A general proposition and its contraposition must here 
prove that (the fact adduced as) a reason is invariably concomitant 
with (the fact deduced) as its consequence. But when this relation is 
expressed in the contraposed form, the absence of the predicate must 
be proved to be invariably concomitant with the absence of the reason. 
Then it will be likewise shown that the reason is invariably concomi- 
tant with its consequence. 

(93. 17). But if it is not stated that the negation of the consequence 
is invariably concomitant with, (and dependent on), the negation of 
the reason, then the possibility of the consequence being absent when 
the reason is present (would not be excluded), and then the inva- 
riable concomitance of the reason with the consequence will not be 
established (as necessary).^ 

(93. 19). Therefore it should be expressed that the absence of the 
consequence is invariably concomitant with the absence of the reason, 
but not (vice versa), that the absence of the reason is concomitant 
with the absence of the consequence. 

(93.21). Indeed the words «non-subjed: to causal laws’» express 
the absence of the reason, (since the non-eternity of the sounds of 
speech is deduced from the fact that they arc produced accor- 
ding to causal laws). This is the subject. The words «it is eternal » 
express the absence of the consequence. This is the predicate of (the 
contraposed general proposition). The meaning is thus the following 
one, <<what is not produced from causes is necessarily eternal », (instead 
of saying «what is eternal is never a product»). Thus the expression 
means that the fact of not being a product is invariably connected 
with the reverse of the consequence, i.e., with eternity, but not (the con- 
trary, not) that an eternal substance (never is a product, i. e.,) that it 
is invariably connected with the negation of the reason. (94. 1). Thus 
the contraposition which should contain negation of the reason as 
invariably concomitant with, and dependent on) the negation of its 
consequence, has not been (rightly) expressed. 


When the terms of the contraposition are quoted in an inverted order it is 
wrongly expressed. Instead of saying a whatsoever is eternal is not subject to cau- 
sal laws », the speaker has said « whatsoever is not subject to causal laws is eter- 
nal)). Cp. notes on sOtra III. 128. Here as elsewher a eternal » means unchanging 
{nityatvam avaathana-matram), <r non-eternal » means momentary. 

1 na pratiyeta = na niictyeia. 

3 akrtcika — "karamir na krtam. 
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This example of inverted contraposition is likevrise a mistake on 
the part of the speaker and vnrong (in that sense). 

(94.3). After having finished vrith wrong examples the author 
points to the cause of such mistakes and says, 

137. These wrong examples are not capable 
to demonstrate neither the general character of 
a valid logical reason, viz., its presence in the 
similar cases alone and its absence in every 
contrary case, nor are they capable to demon- 
strate the special characters (of its varieties, 
the uniformity of Coexistence and the unifor- 
mity of Succession).^ Consequently it is impli- 
citly evident that they must be rejected. 

(94. 7). Examples should be given in order to demonstrate that 
the reason is invariably concomitant with the consequence. But these 
'(wrong) examples cannot prove that the reason is necessarily present 
in similar cases only and absent in every contrary case. 

(94. 9). It is now asked whether the general characteristic can be 
known directly by itself or it must necessarily inhere in the special 
cases? 

Answering this question it is said that if (these fallacious examples) 
would have been capable of expressing the special characteristics (of 
the varieties of the reason), its general characteristic would have been 
expressed {eo ipso). (94. 11). But neither can the special characteristics 
(of the varieties) be revealed by (such wrong examples). Therefore it 
is evident by implication, i. e., indirectly evident,* that they must be 
considered as rejected. (Examples) are adduced in order to prove that 
the reason is invariably concomitant with the consequence. This they 
arc here not able to do, therefore they are fallacious. Because they do 
not fulfil their function, they are wrong, such is the implication. 

§ 21. Refutation. 

(94. 1 3). So far (from the beginning of the chapter) we were dealing 
with demonstration. Next we will (shortly) deal with refutation. 


1 i. c., the svabhava-, the karya- and anupalabdki-hetu. 
3 arthapattya — aamarlhyena = paramparayS. 
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139. To refute means to indicate the insuffi- 
ciency and other (fallacies 'in an argument). 

(94.16) . What is to be regarded as a refutation? An indication of 
the insufficiency of proofs and similar (methods). Through it (the in- 
sufficiency is indicated. Thus refutation is a verbal expression (of the 
fact that the proofs quoted are insufficient). 

(94.17) . In order to explain refutation, which consists in an indi- 
cation of the insufficiency of the proofs, the author says, 

139. Refutation means exposing the fallacies 
which have been explained above, the fallacies 
consisting in failure to prove something. Refu- 
tation prevents the triumph of the doctrines ad- 
vanced by the opponent. 

(94. 20) . The insufficient proofs, the fallacies of Unreal, Contrary 
and Uncertain arguments which have been explained, their exposure, 
their disclosure, is refutation. 

(94.21) . It ran be questioned whether an insufficient proof and 
the other (fallacies) arc not (also proofs, because) they prove the con- 
trary? Why are they then mere refutations? Because they, i.e., the dis- 
closures of insufficiency in argument, prevent the triumph of the te- 
nets advanced by the opponent 

(95. 1). A refutation does not necessarilly require the proof of the 
contrary. (A reason proving the contraiy is the so called) contrary rea- 
son. But if we succeed in invalidating the certainty which is the aim 
of the opponent, we then shall have the reverse of (that) certainty. 
The contrary will be established in that sense that the opposite of 
certainty shall be proved. 

(95. 3). That is all about refutation. 

140. Wrong refutations are sophistry, (eva- 
sive answers). 

(95.5). The word sophistry expresses similarity (to reasoning). 
Evasive answers are would-be answers. They resemble answers be- 
cause they are expressed second in place (where an answer is ex- 
pected). 

(95.8). Wishing to declare that the similarity with (real) refu- 
tation consists in that they occupy the place of answers, the author 
says, 
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141. Sophistic answers are discoyeries of non- 
existing fallacies. 

(95. 10). Discovery of a non-existing, an untrue, fallacy (is sophi- 
stry). It is discovered by words, hence it is a disclosure. Such are 
sophistic answers. They are answers by generic resemblance with 
answers. 


§ 22. Conclusion. 

If I may claim to have explained 
Some words and problems in this treatise. 
As pure as moon-rays is my moral merit 
If a position, prominent and lasting. 

If science and religion ^ I have reached, 

I wish my work will serve alone 
The weal of all the living creatures. 


Finished is this Comment on the«Sh or t Treatise of Logicu. 
It is the work of Dharmottara who has used all his skill for 
throwing it into the compass of one thousand four hundred and se- 
venty seven slokas (of 16 syllables each). 


1 The fact (eoatu) described in this stansa is the conclnsion of the work, the 
emotion (rasa) echoed (anwranana-ri^) in it is either a feeling of resignation 
(iSnla-rasa) or of sympathy (kantm-rora). This expression of feeling is the prin- 
cipal aim (angin) of the author, the doable meaning ot the word dharmottara is a 
subordinate (anga) erobellishemeut {alaiikara). 'We hare here a case of dhmnt, 
the iltsa is suggested (aksipta), but not developed {amirvgSiha), cp. Dhranyaloka, 
p. II. 22 ff. The Tib. translates jhSna by yc-ics, this would mean •transcendental 
knowledges. 
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Yacaspatimisra on the Bnddhist Theory 
of Perception. 

(Nyaya-vartika-tatparya-tika, yiziaD.ed.,pp.87.24 — 96.10. 
Benares ed. 1925, pp. 133.9 — 144. 2y 

(87. 24). (The definition * of sense-perception in the A p h o r i s m s 
oftheNyaya system includes the characteristic that) nit contains 
a judgment These words point directly to a fully qualified^ (deter- 
mined and complex) perception. Indeed, the terms judgment, ascer- 


1 YScaspatiiniira, a native of Northern India (Durbhanga), lived in the 
IXth century A. D. at the court of the king of Nepal. He is posterior to Dbar- 
mottara whom he quotes several times (TStp., pp. 109, 339 and N. KanikS, 
p. 257). About him cp. R. Gar be, Der Mondschein der SSnkhya Wahrheit, Intro- 
duction, and my article in Prof. H. Jacobi’s Festschrift. He possessed an unrival- 
led mastery in the exposition of the most difficult problems, a vast knowledge in 
brahmanical systems and first hand information in Bnddhist philosophical literature. 
His exposition of the Buddhist doctrine of perception is therefore of high importance. 
His text was commented upon by Udayana-Scarya, living in the century, in 
a work entitled NySya-vartika-tatparya-tikfi-parisuddhi (quoted here as 
P). The latter text was again commented upon by YardhamSna-upSdhySy a, 
living in the XJII^^ century, in a work entitled NySya-nibandha-prakXsa 
(quoted as Y.). The exposition as usual is divided into two parts. In the first the 
Bnddhist leads and makes a statement, the Realist passes remarks. In the second 
part they interchange their functions, the Realist answers all the arguments of the 
Bnddhist and makes a final conclusion. 

> This definition, as interpreted by the best commentators, runs thus — « Pro- 
duced by a sensory stimulus (coming from an external) olu'ect, a cognition, which is 
not an illusion, which is (either) an unutterable (sensation) or a perceptual judgment, 
this is sense-perceptions. 

> tyaveudya-aimaka^ lit. ir contains a decision », it will be seen in the sequel 
that a perceptual judgment of the form cthis is a cows is meant. 

^ BatHcalpaka, 


17 
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tainment^ and conception* do not mean different things. Sense per- 
ception whose essence and form consist (in a perceptual judgment) is 
qualified perception. 

( 87 . 26 ). This point, (vis., that sense perception includes the affir- 
mation of a distinct image of the object) is quite clear, the pupils will 
understand it (by themselves). Therefore it has not been enlarged upon 
by the authors of the Commentary and Subcommentary (on the 
Nyaya Aphorisms). But we, wishing to follow the path opened 

our teacher Trilocana,® will give the following exposition (of 
the problem), according to the facts and to the arguments (adduced 
by both sides, the Buddhists and the Bealists). 


PART I. 

The Buddhist makes a statement of his views. The Realist 
inserts suggestions. 

§ 1 . The parts played in perception by sensation and by 

IMAGINATION MUST BE DISTINGUISHED. 

(88. 1). (T h e B u d d li i s t). It would be so, (vw., the perceptual 
judgment of the form ‘(this is a cowm would be included in sense per- 
ception, if it were produced by a sensory stimulus, but) this is impos- 
sible, (the definition of the Naiyayikas is wrong), sense perception 

1 niScaya, ascertainment or « necessity » in the sense in which every assertion 
wishing to be objectively real is a necessary assertion, as established by Sigw'art 
op, cit., 1. 243. The same term is used to express the necessity of logical de- 
ductions, cp. N. b. t., text, p. 19 (sutra 11. 7). 

s vikeUpa, this term, which also means a choice, is applied to the judgment of the 
form a this is that a, cp. Tipp., p. 23. 4 — sa evdyam iti vikalpasydvasthd ucyaie. 
It thus points to «the function by which we identify a numerically distinct and 
permanent subject of discoursei) and which by W. James, Psychology, 1. 4G1 (1890) 
is called a conception* or <c conceiving state of mind». This same function is also 
called, in Europe and in India, synthesis (Ineinssetzung, nhhedddhyavasdyn^ cp. 
N. b. t., text, p. 4. 11). Thus the functions of judging, ascertaining, necessary, affir- 
mation, conceiving and synthesis are here declared to bo so many names for one and 
the same mental operation whose result is the perceptual judgment of the form 
a this is bluew or a this is a coww. It is partly Kant’s «Verstand», « Vennogou 
dor Urtheile*. 

•** Quoted in the Apoha-siddhi, p. 13 (II. I.). 
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cannot contain a decision ^ (of that form), because such a decision 
would include a (distint) image,’ an image which (always) is utterable.' 

(88. 2) . However, our knowledge,* so far as it is due to a sensory 
stimulus coming firom an external object, is a reflex of the object’ 
(alone), (the object) does not possess the power of amalgamating (a 
sensation) with a name. 

(88. 3) . Indeed the names are not contained in the objects, (they 
neither are appended to them, nor inherent in them, nor produced by 
them’). Nor are the objects identical with their names. If it were so, 
we have had already an occasion to remark,^ the behaviour of a man 
who never has learned a (given) language would be just the same as 
the behaviour of a man who understands it, (he could get the names 
by looking at the object). 

(88.4) . (If the name of the object) is not to be found in the 
external world,’ (neither can it be found inside us), it is not an 
idea.* It is arbitrarily applied to an object,^’ (but this does not 
mean that it can be got out of the object). Indeed knowledge*^ 

1 vyavasaya, the decision or judgment, e. g., a this is a cowj», cp. p. 89. 5. 

^ pratibhasa, « image » aniyata-pratibhasa), 

8 Read ahhUapa-samsarga-yogya; this is right on the assumption that know- 
ledge contains images — sakdra-pakse (Y). 

4 rijfidnam refers here to sensation. 

5 arthdvdbhdsaj yiz. niyata-avdbbdsa. 

^ na santij samyogena^ samavdyena^ Tddryatayd vd (P). 

7 Tatp., p. 82. 5 ff. There was a school of Grammarians who maintained that 
names were identical with things {ndmadheya-tdddtmyam arthdndm\ that even 
new-born children and deaf-dumb persons had their ideas from a congenital Name- 
forming Force (Sabda-bhavand = Sdbda-vdsand), since naming is primary in our 
knowledge, ibid. p. 83. 11 ff. To a certain extent they held just as Dr. John 
B. Watson, although on other grounds, that awe do not think, but only talka. 
To this Force as manifested in the eternal words of the Scripture, the school of 
Mimkipsakas ascribed the origin of our religious and moral duties. 

8 artha-asamsparSi; arthdsamtparfai oa atadvrititvdd a*adutpatteS ca (P.). 

9 samvedana-dharmo jfiatrtvddih (P), although there may be a iahddkdra as 
grdhydkdray it is arthdsamsparSx^ i. e., arthakdrdsamsparii. 

niyojandt = niyogato yqjandt = bdhya-sdmdMdhtkaranyena pratiteh (P.); 
niyoga = sveechayd niyoga, cp. Kamalalila, p. 88. 

jfldnam here refers to the qualified pereept corresponding to the object as 
the real possessor of all its attributes, arthdt sarupdkdd upcodyanidnam jfldnam 
vtkaUpa-rupam (P.). Dignkga has established that this object is a spontaneous 
construction of our mind according to the exigencies of our language, or just of its 
syntax, it is a ndma-kalpand. The names are divided in class-names, adjectives, 

11 * 
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produced by an external object can point ^ only to that object and 
not to its name. 

(88. 6). The colour of an object may be associated with a certain 
flavour, but the visual sensation perceives the colonr and not the fla- 
vour. (Similarly our sense perception apprehends the object and not 
the name. If therefore the Eealist admits no other origin of our know- 
ledge than the external world, he ought to conclude that all our ideas 
are unutterable, since there are no names in the external things).’ 

(88. 6). Therefore the cognizing individual ’ (really apprehends by 
his senses just a simple reflex, but he) thinks that (his imagined mental 
construction with all its general features also) is present in his ken.* 
This mental construction* converts' an object which is quite indepen- 
dent from any association with a name into an object containing (tlie 
connotation of its) name. (The cognizing individual possesses indeed a 
faculty of sense-perception and a faculty of imagination). When he 
thinks that he perceives a constructed image by his senses, he simply 


▼erbB and sabstantives, all constituting together the paflcavidha-kalpana^ cp. T]ltp , 
p. 82. 6 ff. and 102. 2 ff. Since the Eealist contends that all these categories are 
objective realities, but not mnemo-yerbal constructions, the Buddhist deduces this 
yiew ad absurdum {prasanga). He says that from the standpoint of the Realist the 
qualified percept should only point to the qualified object, but not to its gramma- 
tically arranged structure — yato a$ya pratyaksMysa ndbhUdpa-aamiarga^yogyatd- 
sawhhavas taamad..., vikaipa-rupam artham eva ddariayed %ti prasangahj ndhht- 
Idpa^satnsargiiayd. If that structure were borrowed from external reality it ought 
to exist there. Just as in European philosophy there was a struggle between the 
adyocates of an inteUectua archetypua and an inteUectua ectypua^ so in India the 
yaiyfiyikaranas and Mlmaipsakas fayoured, so to say, a vox archeiypoj the Naiyfi- 
yikas — a vox eetypa. The Buddhists maintained, as against this, that if the cate- 
gories were borrowed from the external world, they must hayc pre-existed in that 
world. If they did not, the objects would be unutterable, like sensations are. The 
Buddhists then replaced the anddi»idbda-hhdvand of the Mimamsakas by an anddt- 
vik€dpa*vdBand conceived as a Biotic Force responsible for the logico-grammatical 
structure of the empirical world. Gp. B. Russel, Outline, p. 254 and 174 — 5, on 
the connection between syntax and physics. 

1 ddariayetf na cdrtham upadarSaytij abhUdpa-aamaargitvdd, arthasya ca 
tadahhdvat (V). 

s Here ends the praaanga^ follows the viparyaya. 

8 pratipaiidrah, 

^ Construct mkalpa-vijildnam . . . vartamdnam abhimanyante. 

5 vikalpa-vfjfldnam. 

^ ddarSayat, 
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conceals,^ as it were, his imaginative facalty and puts to the front his 
perceptive facalty. This imaginative faculty * is the mind’s own duurac- 
teristic,’ (its spontaneity), it has its source in a natural constructive 
capacity* hy which the general features* of the object are apprehen- 
ded. Since the image is called forth by a reflex,* (we naturally) think 
that we perceive the image as present in our ken,^ (but it is really 
constructed by productive imagination).* 

(88. 10) . Thus (there are two conflicting deductions that can) be 
established. 

I. (First syllogism). 

(Major premise). Knowledge originating in a sensory sti- 
mulus is unutterable. 

(Example). Just as a simple reflex.* 

(Minor premise). But (our ideas), the constructed images,** 
the subject of discourse, arc called forth by stimuli coming from 
(external) objects.** 

(Conclusion). (Therefore they cannot be designated byaname). 

(88. 11) . This is a deductio ad ahsurdwm.^* It is a negative argu- 
ment according to the sixth figure of Negation.** 


1 tiraskurvat = adhyamsyat (P). 

2 utpreksd-vydpdra. Read utpreksd p. 88. 8 instead of upeksd. 

3 mdnasam dtmiyam, 

4 vikalpa-vasand, on vasand cp. notes in the sequel. 

aniyatdrtha in the sense of aniyata-pratihhdsa^ cp. N. b. P* B. 8, 8. 15 — 16. 

0 anubhava-prahhavatayd. 

• vartamdnam, 

8 Lit., p. 88. 6—10. « Therefore the cognizers falsely impute as a present expe- 
rience a constructed idea {vikalpa-vijfldnam.., vartamdnam) which points to a 
thing (by itself) not connected with a word as connected with a word, by concealing 
its own mental function consisting in imagination, arisen from a natnral capacity 
{vasand) of differentiating arrangement (vikalpa), apprehending a non-limited (ant- 
yata) object, and putting in front sensation {darSana)^ which is a (passive) facalty of 
direct experience {anubhat'a»vydpdram\ because it, (i. e., the differentiating arran- 
gement) is called forth by a direct experience o. — The emendation in the Benares 
ed. is wrong. 

® nirvikalpakam. 
vikalpdh. 

11 They are the constructions of productive imagination, but imagination is 
stirred up by a simple reflex, therefore they are indirectly also products of external 
reality. 

IS prasanga-sddhana. 

18 Cp. above, N. b. p. 38. 6 ff., transl. p. 91. 
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(88.12). The denied fact is the possibility of verbal designation. 
It is the contrary of the impossibility of such verbal designation. Sub- 
ordinate to the latter is the fact of being produced by the object 
(directly, as a simple reflex).^ This fact is established* (by the prece- 
ding argument). It proves the impossibility of giving names (to 
our ideas) and disproves the possibility of doing it. (But this is absurd). 
(88. 14). Because, indeed, (no one) can deny the obvious fact that these 
(perceived) images* are associated with their names. For sure, it is 
therefore clear that they are not (mere reflexes), they are not produ- 
ced by the (genuine) efficiency of the objects (alone).* 

(88. 15). Indeed, (we can also draw the following conclusion which 
destroys the foregoing one). 

II. (Second syllogism). 

(Major premise). Whatsoever represents an idea associated 
with a name is not (a simple reflex) produced by a sensory sti- 
mulus (alone). 

(Example). Just as the ideas of God, of Matter etc. 

(Minor premise). And all our ideas, the subject of our dis- 
course, are such (constructions).® 

(Conclusion). (They are not simple reflexes produced by 
the object). 

(88. 17). This is a negative deduction according to the eighth figure 
of Negation.® What is denied is the fact of being produced by a sensory 
stimuls coming from the object. This fact is subordinate to the fact of 

1 viz., If whatsoever is a simple reflex cannot associate with a connotativc 
namei). 

9 upalahdhih. 

3 pratyaya. 

4 We would throw this counter-argument in the form of a Mixed Hypothetical 
syllogism thus, 

Major premise. Whatsoever is produced by an object (directly as a 
simple reflex) cannot receive a connotative name. 

Minor premise. But our ideas have names. 

Conclusion. Therefore they are not simple reflexes. 

5 It will be noticed tliat all our ideas as constructions of our faculty of pro- 
ductive imagination are here contrasted with pure sensation, the limit of all con- 
structions. The ideas of Qod, of Matter and other most abstract ideas are, in this 
respect, not different from the idea of a blue » which is constructed by a contrast 
with non-blue and other colours. 

3 Cp. above, N. b. t, p. 34. 13 ff., transl. p. 96. 
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not being susceptible to receive a name.^ Its opposite is tbe fact of 
being susceptible of receiving a name. (Therefore this incompatible 
fact being established, it excludes the possibility of utterable ideas 
being reflexes). 

(88. 18). Nor (can it be maintained that simple reflexes may some- 
times receive a name, and) that the contraposition (of the major pre- 
mise in the above syllogism, viz.., « whatsoever is a simple reflex does 
not represent an idea associated with a name») is uncertain.^ Indeed 
what is produced by the object must conform to the real content^ of 
the object, not to the (different) content of the name, and we have 
already stated * that names are not contained in the object nor are 
they identical with them. If our ideas could reflect something 
which is not included in their object,* they then could reflect any- 
thing, and (we would arrive a the absurd conclusion) that everybody must 
be omniscient,* (his ideas being capable of reflecting anything you like). 

§ 2. The contention op the Realist that names coebespond 
TO bealities bejected. 

(88. 21) . (The Realist). Names are associated with things as a 
consequence of an arbitrary agreement.^ When a thing is perceived, the 
name given to it is remembered. Thus it is that a thing is apprehen- 
ded as associated with a name. 

(88. 22) . (The B u d d h i s t). But then, let a name evoke the memory 
of just the thing about which * the agreement has been concluded. (Hu- 
manity) have concluded an agreement exclusively concerning Univer- 
sals which pervade* (an indefinite number of particulars). But a (Uni- 

^ i. e., whatsoever is a sense datum is unutterable)). 

2 sandigdha-vyatireliiia, means that the rule has exceptions, as assumed by the 
Naiy.iyiks, since they maintain that the qualified percept is also produced by the 
sensory stimulus. 

3 ariha-rupa = artha-Bvarupa, 

♦ Cp. above, Tatp. p. 88. 3 and 82. 13. 83. 13 ff. 
asambaddha. 

Like the Mahay anistic Buddha possessing « mirror- liken omniscience. 

7 sanketa, — The Buddhist admits only two relations, Identity and Causation 
(tdddtjuya, tadutputti). Names are neither identical with external objects nor are 
they their products. But the Realist remarks that there are other relations, e. g., 
association by an arbitrary convention (P). 

^ Read yatraiva tarhi, 

® anugata =. deSa-kdla-anugaia (P). 
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versa!) has never been (really) perceived (by the senses). On the con* 
traiy, the thing (really) perceived is the particular,^ the (extreme con- 
crete and) particular witch is alone the ultimate reality,’ (it is the 
thing in itself shorn of all its extensions). Therefore it (alone) is the 
efficient cause of sensation," but not the Universal* The (Universal) 
is bare of any kind of efficiency, it is a spurious (reality). 

(88. 25) . Thus it is that what is really perceived (by the senses) is 
not the meaning" of a name, and what is meant by" a name is not 
what is really perceived (by the senses). 

(88.26) . Moreover,’ (that names are given not to reality, but to 
logical constructions, not to sense-data, but to Universals, appears 
clearly from the fact that sensations are unutterable), if sensation " 
were utterable ' we would know what heat is from its name, just as 
we know it by actual experience, and if we could feel it from its name, 
cold would disappear (as soon as the word heat would be pronoun- 
ced).” 

§ 3. The Realist contends that the Universals are inhe- 
rent IN Particulars. The answer of the Buddhist. 

(89.1). (The Realist). (We agree) that names, just as logical 
marks, refer to Universals, but the Particular possesses tnc Universal 


^ svcHaksana. 

s Read paramdrtha»sad aiah,., 

3 viiddnoBya, The vijUdna is produced by svalaksana which is trailokya-vila- 
ksawi^ but neTerthelesB dariana-gocarah sarupa-katvat (P), svasadrSa-dkdra- 
ddhdyakatvdt (Y), it is not akdra^Jeaddeitkatva-anumeya (V). 

^ 8dmdnyam artha^kriydydm aSdktatvdt tan na paramdrtha-sat, asattvdn na 
tad WQiidna-janakam^ cyanakatvdn na sarupakam, asarupakatvdn na darSana-go- 
carah (P). 

5 sambandha. 

^ anugata = deia~kdla~anugata (P). 

7 This argument is answered below in the 11^ part, text p. 98. 24 — 26. 

8 drsta = pratyaksa, cp. p. 93. 24. 

® Sabda-vdeya ^ ahhildpya. 

na hy ausnydd atirikto vahnir ndma asti bauddhamate (P). 

11 The usual example is the impossibility to convey by words the knowledge of 
colours to the blind. Cp. B. Russel, Outline, p. 12, «in each case what is really 
a datum is unutterable)). P. remarks that heat, although a datum, is not unutte- 
rable, people understand what the word means, sanketo* pi tatra (Y.-stxilriksane) 
kenacid updyena (V .-atad-vydvrttyd) bhavisyati. But what the word expresses is 
not areally a datum », na ca vahni-iabddt sarvathd mhner apratltih, tasmdc 
Sahda-kalpand-uUikhitam avaatv eva vastvdhhaBam (P). 
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(which is inherent in it), the Universal is also a reality and it is in this 
(united form, together with the Universal) that the Particular produces 
perception (of both). 

(89. 2). Thus a simple reflex * (or pure sensation) is produced in 
the first (moment) of the sensory stimulus^ coming from the object). 
But the real object^ which is apprehended® by it, is endowed with 
class character. When this (double reality) is thus apprehended, its 
name, whose connotation ® has been previously established, is 
brought to memory and then a qualified perception,^ (or a perceptual 
judgment) of the form «this is a cow» arises. It is produced (initially) 
by a contact ® between the organ and the object, (but) it apprehends ® 
(ultimately) a thing which is endowed with class-characters and is de- 
signated by a (connotative) name. 

(89. 5). (K u m a r i 1 a) the author of the D i g e s t puts it thus. 
The thing perceived is double,^ 

Although “ evoked by a reflex. 

And further,^® 

And then a judgment ** if produced. 

In our mind^® the thing appears 
With Qualities and Universals. 

This also is a sense percept. 


1 vcLStu-hhuta. 

2 nirvikalpdkena, 

2 dksa-sannipata. 

4 vcistu, 

^ vedanat. 

^ Read upalahdhacara^samhandhasya. 

7 vikdlpa-pratyayah. 

2 sannikarsa. 

® avagahin -= visnyx-karotL 

10 Sloka-vartika, pratyak^a-sutra, 118, Nirukta is here the name given 
to ^lokavartika. 

11 KiimUrila, kar. 118 — 119, admits that what is perceived in the first mo- 
ment is the ff pure» object {Suddhatn vastu = das areincD Object), the object shorn 
of all its extensions and distinctions ianuvrUi-vydvrtti-rahitam)^ but it nevertheless 
contains them. 

12 Kead hodhe^pi, 

13 Rid., 120 . 
avcuHyate. 

1 ^ buddhi. 
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(89.8) . (The Buddhist). Nol (we do not admit the existence 
of a double reality apprehended by the senses), because the (Universals), 
class-character and other properties, do not exist as separate bodies ‘ 
(united with the particulars) and are not apprehended (separately) by 
pure sensation.* 

(89. 9) . Indeed, Class and its possessor. Motion and the moving 
thing. Substance and Quality, or the Inherence (of the latter) in the 
former — are not present to our mind* as separate things. And things 
which never have produced separately a reflex* in our mind, (which 
possess no separate efficiency by themselves), cannot be mixed as milk 
with water, by the man who cognizes them.* 

(89.11). Therefore we think that the right view is the following 
one. The particular* is a unity and has no parts, ^ but it is differen- 
tiated by class character and other properties superimposed upon it 
by our primeval faculty® of productive imagination.* (This undifferen- 
tiated transcendental unity) is thus differentiated and imagined as 
possessing such and such (qualities and actions).'* 


1 

2 avtkalpaJcena, 

3 cdkdsati ■= pratibhdsante. 

^ apratihhdsamdna. 

^ Read tad^vedind; it is a vaidharmya-drstdnta, milk ciiid water have been 
perceived separately and can be mixed. Pure substance is supposed to be perceived 
in a momentary sensation, but the Categories have no reality besides application 
to sense data, therefore a mixture in a realistic sonse is impossible. The example 
can also be understood as a sddharmya-drstdnta, milk and water are not mixed 
for the swan who is credited with the capacity to drink the milk out of the mixture 
and leave the water behind, just as the Saiikhya Saint intuits the conscious Soul aa 
separated from Matter. The irreducible character of pure sensation and pure thought 
are usually illustrated by pointing to the ijreducible Indian solid and liquid atoms, 
which nevertheless de facto (pratipattitah) mixed in the milk, cp. N. Kanika, 
p. 258. 1—2. (translated below). 

^ i. e., the extreme concrete and particular, the « thing in itself ». 

7 avihhdga = niravayava=niramSa (vastuy 

3 anddi^vdsand. 

® vikalpa, 

tathd tatheti gutm-karma-gatena sddhdranatvena vikalpyate (P), vydvrttyd 
hhdsaie, na drSyate (V). 
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§ 4. The absurdity of putting Universals and Particulars 
ON the same line as beauties. 

(89. 12). (The Buddhist). And further. Supposing we (really) appre- 
hend by sense-perception^ (at once) two® kinds of ultimate realities® 
(the bare particular and the Universal), how is it then to be explained 
that there is between them a (possessive) relation as between a characte- 
rized point and its characteristics. (We apprehend them simultaneously, 
but) when we simultaneously apprehend two of our fingers, they do 
not become (possessively) related so as to be the one a substance and 
the other its quality. (89. 14). Indeed, (if substance and quality ar(‘ a 
combination of two things, these things must interact, we would then 
conceive) the characteristic as the active * term of the relation and the 
characterized as its passive term. Otherwise they could not be what 
they are. But they are both contained ^ in the same presentation,* they 
cannot (consequently) be related (neither logically) as the one intima- 
ting the existence of the other, nor (causally) as the one producing 
the other. Since they are simultaneous, this would be against the 
rule that the cause necessarily precedes the eflfect.’ 

(89. 17). And further, (let us admit simultaneous causation as be- 
tween a su[iported thing and its supporter). Supposing class-charactei- 
and other properties are (really) placed upon a real thing (which 
supports them,® what will be the consequence?). A single thing, (say, 
a tree), will then have to support (the Universals) Existence, Substan- 
tiality, Solidity, Arboreity and Asoka-ness. (Why is it then), that at 
a distance we do not perceive all these characteristics (at once)? (Why 
is it that at a distance we perceive the Universal Existence alone? If 
all the others are put on the same footing as Existence), then in per- 


1 vedanam = anubhava = grnhann, 

* Benares ed. vastu-traya^ viz. ryakti^ dkrti and jdti, P. and V. read dvaya. 

^ paramdrtha-sat. 

4 upakdrana, 

•’> samdrudha. 

® vtjfldna. 

7 Read paurvdparya-aniyamdt = nniyama-prasanyUt. Since they are simul- 
taneous and apprehended in the same cognition, there is between them neither real 
{svnrupatah) causality, nor logical (juapiitah) connection. 

^ The Buddhist begins by imputing a mechanical union {samyogn), and tlion 
deduces an absurdity by interpreting it as a natural relation {svabhdca^samhnndha)y 
cp. the refutation in the part 
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ceiving one of them we ought to perceive them all.^ (S9. 19). The fact 
of <• supporting something is, indeed, pregnant” with efficiency. A 
plate situated just under an apple which would otherwise fall to the 
ground is a « support »* (of that apple), it (affects it and) produces 
an apple which docs not fall to the ground.” 

(89. 21) . The same must happen here (to the Universals if they 
are situated upon the substance), the substance will support them (and 
will not allow them to fall away). 

(89.22) . Now the following question arises: When the substance 
supports its attribute, is there or not between the two terms of this 
relation a third unity, the relation itself, in the form of a force uni- 
ting the related terms? Indeed such a unity is impossible, because 
this would envolve us into a hopeless process, we would be obliged to 
imagine a new link connecting the force with each of the terms and 
so on ad infinitum? 

(89. 23) . Therefore we must conclude that the relation of a sub- 
stance to its qualities is a natural one.'' Every substance, as soon as 
it springs up into being from the causes producing it, is such. It sup- 
ports a great number of Universals (by the fact of its existence alone, 
without special forces or processes). 

(89. 24) . Acordingly, when nothing but the bare presence of somet- 
hing has been discerned (at a great distance, the object is supposed to 


1 Lit., 89. 19. «When from a remote place there is perception conditioned bj 
one attribute(u^dht), a perception must follow as characterized by all attributes ». — 
But at a distauce we can discern the mere presence of something indefinite, we nei- 
ther can see a trea nor an Asoka tree. Cp. N. b. text, p. 48. 8, transl. p. 134. 

2 adhara-aiheya-'bhdva. 

3 upakara-garbha. 

* adhdra. 

3 According to the Buddhists the apple is a (string of events* (ksanika), the 
apple in the basket is an altogether different event {isoM) produced by different 
causes. The realist, although believing in the stability of the apple, admits causa- 
tion of the basket which stops its downward movenent and counteracts gravita- 
tion (ffafi-nivrttim gurutva-pralibemdham ca . . . vidadhat. F.). 

4 Lit., p. 89.22 — 23. «And not docs it help by other forces, because, if it would 
help by an other force, there would be also falling into infinity by imagining (ever) 
other forces*. — This is exactly Bradley’s (Logic, p. 96) argument against the 
reality of relations. The Realists assume here Inherence as an Ens {padartha). 

7 BVttbhava-sambatuffM is, e. g., the connection between fire and heat, for the 
Buddhists they are one, for the Naiyayiks two unities connected hy avabhava-aam- 
bandha, cp. below note on the passage text p. 93. 26 where the argument is refuted. 
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have exhibited) its capacity of supporting the Universal « Existence*). 
But just the same essence of the object is supporting all the other 
Universals, Substantiality etc., (since all are supported at once). (89. 25). 
Thus it is that all of them, Substantiality, Solidity, Arboreity, Asoka- 
ness etc., become quite useless, since when the Universal n Existence » 
is cognized, they ought to be cognized eo ipso, they are included in 
the same essence. (In our opinion), the Universal « Existence » is nothing 
but an indication of the ultimately real (element in our knowledge, 
all its distinctness is brought in by productive imagination).^ 

(89.29). Accordingly it has been said (by, Dharmaklrti), 
«If a philosopher admits that in perceiving one thing with many 
attributes, we really perceive many things, then, in perceiving one attri- 
bute, we eo ipso ought to perceive them all, since all are produced at 
once, by the same force**.* 

(90.2). «If one is perceived the others become irrelevant. Is it 
possible (under these conditions) that the one should be perceived and 
the others not? Surely when one is [)erceiv(!d all are perceived**.® 

«If an object with different (real) attributes is apprehended,* «it 
is then split® (in a number of realities). But if it is a unity* 

1 Lit., p. 89.25 — 27. « Thus just all Substantiality, Solidity, Arboreity, Asoka- 
ness etc., determined by its essence, are objectivized by the idea of Existence (mt- 
tva^vil'cdjicnfi) which is merged in the absolutely existing thing ». 

2 Lit., p. 89. 28 — 90. 2. «For whom (— ynaya darSane) the intellect (-= vtkalpa- 
dlnr) apprehends an object possessing {hhedino ~ viSistasyn) different additions 
(upndhi), (for him), if the characterized thing (upakdryasya — viSesynsya) being 
the same (ekdtmanas) as the force serving to help (upukdra-angam yd Snkiih) the 
different additions, is apprehended at once {rarvdtmand snrvair upddhihhts eka- 
srabhnra), what differentiation there will be, is uncertain?!) (P — apUu sarvo- 
pridhihhir niisto niicita eva sydt). These stanzas are found in Dharmakirti’s 
Praioiina- vartika in the apo/ia-scction, ch. I, karikSl 54 and first half ot 55 
(fol. 12*’. 2 of the Sholutai monastery edition). (A. Vostrikoff). 

3 Lit., p. 90. 2 — 3. «If one helper has been apprehended, the others do not 
help (no'pakards — nnpaknrakdh srahhdrdh), therefore (Into) the others are they 
not perceived while this one is perceived? (read adrstd ye^ acc. to Tib. and Tatp., 
339.5, P. adds kim nama?). If this one is perceived, all are perceived ». Ibid., 
1. 579. It is interesting to compare what W. James Psychology II. 8, says ab*»iit 
the first sensation of an infant, niii a mere cfthisi), or «r something there a. . . it has 
Objectivity, Unity, Substantiality, Causality, in the full sense in which any later 
object. . . has these things)). For the Buddhists the athiss is the ultimate element. 

4 dhir. 
bhedin. 

3 abhinndtmnn. 
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which is not split in a number of partial forces,^ each supporting a 
different attribute, how can there be any clear cut difference* among 
the « supported)) (attributes), if they are supported all at once." If the 
apprehended object^ is the supporter of one attribute, it (eo ipso 
supports all the others), the others are not supported ^ (separately). 
Whether (every single) attribute has been perceived or not, (does not 
matter). If the one is perceived, all the others also ought to be per- 
ceived )). 

(90. 3). Now, according to our oppinion, the distinct perceptions ® 
(or perceived images) arc produced ’ (by our Reason’s spontaneity), by 
an innate® natural constructive capacity.® What they apprehend and 
what they affirm (in a perceptual judgment) are botli mere relations,^^ 
not (independent) reality.^* They do not in the least touch the ulti- 
mate reality. But indirectly they are however connected with real 
things, (the efficient point-instants). They therefore guide the purposive 
(efficient actions) of men, they help them to reach*® their aims, 
they lead to successful ** activity, and this is the reason why, although 
they do not penetrate to reality itself,** they nevertheless are not 
quite identical with one another, (each construction represents another 
relation). 

(90. 7). And further, (let us concede that our conceptions do not 
apprehend the ultimately real, they nevertheless may be caused by 


1 anga^Sdktu 

2 bhedo niScitah. 

3 sarvatmana, lit. <rby one essence », = cA'cnr/ svahhdvena. 

^ grdhya. 

^ nopdkdrdh = nopdkdrakdh. 

® vikalpdh. 

7 •‘Updddndh. 

3 anddi. 

® rikdlpa-vdsand, 

10 grhiyinti sdmdnya-mdtram^ adhyav€Utyanti santdnam{P), Cp. Ta tp., p. 342. 3. 

11 anya-vydvrtti-rupa. 

12 avastu alikatvat (P). 
gdhate. 

1^ pravartayanti. 

IS prdpayanti, 
auisamvddayanti, 

17 vastu-svahhdva. 
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reality? Nol If it be manitained that) the object and the senses (after 
having been stimulated and) after having produced a simple reflex,^ 
subsequently produce, in collaboration with memory, also the distinct 
image,* (we answer) that this is impossible, because (the two different 
acts of the senses) will be separated by the intercalation of an act of 
memory, vie., the recollection of the name of the object.® (90, 9). This 
has been put (byDharmaklrti) thus, 

«If a (reflex) of the object has been produced^ and afterwards the 
recollection of the name appended,® and if we consider (the resulting 
distinct image) as a sense-perception,® (it is clear that) this object 
(the object corresponding to the image) will be separated (from the 
first) nj 

(90. 10). Neither can it be maintained that just the same act of 
the senses which has produced the simple reflex, itself produces, with 
the collaboration- of memory, the distinct image.® For it cannot be 
maintained that an act of memory does not separate (the process of 
sense-perception in two parts), because of the rule, that not separating 
is (only) ^the thing itself,® (nothing can be regarded as separated by 
its own self), (90. 12). (It has been said by Dharmakir ti),^® 


^ alocita. 8 snvikalpikdm apt dhiyam. 

® Lit., p. 90. 7—9. « And further. When the real object has been indistinctly 
felt (dlocitn) by the senses, then the senses (indrii/nm), possessing a function 
separated by the immediately produced recollection of the name and the object, 
cannot produce (together) also the distinct thought (savikdlpiKdm npi ahiy(xm]yi. 
Head fndanantarotpnnnn.^ahda. . . 

arthopayogah = namiikarsaK (P). 

11 anu-yojanam. 

12 aksa-dliir, 

1^ Lit., p. 90.9 — 10. «lf the object has been efficient and again there is the 
mnemic subsequent efficiency of the word, if th.at is referred to sense-knowledge, 
this object will be separated ». — This stanza is found in Pharmakirti’s Pra- 
mana-viniscayn, fol. 154^0, Bstan-hgyur. v. 95. Choui ed. — The problem 
whether sensation {mrHkn'lpaka\ being quite heterogeneous from conception 
(nkalpa), can nevertheless the latter, has raised a long controversy. San- 

tirak^ita, Kamalaslla and others answer in the affirmative, cp. Tattvs., 1306, 
they admit heterogeneous causation, ibid, 1310, but Bhavivikta(?) and others ob- 
ject, because of hJminn-i^sayatva, ibid. 1307. As a consequence of this there was 
also a divergence between the two parties on the character oi samanantara-pra- 
iyoyn and mdvnsn-pratynksa. 

1 vikalpn^pratynyn. 

2 svdnga. 

2 This is the first part of the stanza, it is coiitimiaed on p 90. 16. 
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«If the senses have not produced a cognition^ at first, because they 
do not possess the special faculty* of doing it, they neither vrill be 
able to do it afterwards ». 

(90. 13). Indeed, what is gone by, (what has vanished, will never 
be apprehended by the senses), it is not their field of action,* and 
you may employ thousands of devices, you will never induce them to 
do what is not their own special job.* (90.14). Nor can memory 
whose domain is the past ever cognize* the present which, has not 
been apprehended before.' If that were possible, the blind would 
be able to perceive colours by memory. This has been said by (Dhar- 
makirti), — 

(90. 16) . «Then a visual sense perception’ would be possible even 
when the faculty of vision would be lost».* 

§ 5. The Buddhist concludes. 

(90. 17) . Thus it is that the Judgments ' (which apply to existence 
the Categories of) Names, of Glass, of Quality, of Motion (or 
Causation) are excluded (from having their origin) in sensuous’® 


1 huddher, 

2 upayoga-aviSesatah = viSista^upayoga-ahhdvdtm 

3 Cp. N. Kanika, p. 268. 1 — 2 — anuhhava - samdropayor vikalpa - avikdlpa- 
rupatayd drara-lcathinaxd idddtmya’anupapatUh, i. e., perception and imagina- 
tion (or experience and imputation), being by their essence non-constructive and 
constructive (or passivity and activity) are as opposed as tlie hard and the liquid 
stuffs are, they cannot be the same thing ». — Tlie Indian atoms are physical, the 
solid and the liquid are ultimate elements. 

4 Lit, p. 90. 14. a And not even by thousand contrivances this can be induced 
to act upon the nen-domain (of its activity) d. 

^ gocarayitum. 

3 avranvhhuia-jnirwm, 
netra-dhir. 

3 This is the continuation of the stanza whose first part is quoted above, p. 
90.9. It is found in Dharmakirti’s Pramapaviniscaya, fol. 155^1, 
Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, vol. 95. Ghoni ed. It is there separated into two halves 
with the authors own comment between them, just as it is done byVacaspati. 
The Tib. has arthdpdye. 

9 kalpand. This refers to the five Categories established by Dignaga (paflca- 
vidha-kalpana) as exemplified in the judgments, athis is M-r SO and SO», athis 
is a cowD, erthis is white », ethis is the possessor of a jugi> and athis is moving », 
cp. Tatp., p. 82. 6 and 102. 2 ff. 

10 pratyakmtvena. 
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(experience). And also, (first of all), the judgments (applying the Cate* 
gory) of Substance^ of the form (uthis is a brahmin) carrying a stick », 
(L e., iithis is a sticky thing»). (Dharmakirti has said on this 
occasion), 

n The relation of characterizing Quality to a characterized 
Substance, this foundation of our empirical knowledge, is created 
(by our Reason), it is not (cognized by the Senses) ».* 

(90. 19). Indeed this complicated function ^ (of a synthesis of ap- 
prehension) could never be discharged by (passive) sensitivity, it can 
be done only by (spontaneous) Thought, because the senses apprehend 
only the present moment. They do not think 1 

(90. 21) . (What Dharmakirti here says with reference to the 
Category of Substance equally refers to the Categories) of Quality and 
Motion, they also are not (ultimately real). It has been said 
above,^ (with respect to the Categories of Substance and Quality, 
that things which have not produced reflexes separately) can not be 
put together like milk and water. Analysis and synthesis are not 
reflexes.® 

(90. 22) . It follows that the qualified percept is not a sense per- 
ception. 

PART II. 

The Realist takes up every Buddhist argument and 
answers. The Buddhist passes remarks. 

(90.23) . (The Realist). We answer as follows. 

§ 1. The eimple replf.x and the qualified reflex are both 

PRODUCED BY A SENSORY STIMUIiUS. 

(90. 23). (The Realist). First of all (we must consider the Bud- 
dhist) view that there is an incompatibility between (a simple reflex) 


^ dravya-kdlpand. 

^ Lit., p. 90. 18 — 19. ffllaTing grasped the common-sense standing, the charac- 
teristic, the characterized and the relation, this is understood (by the Keason) in 
potting them together, not otherwise a. — ^T his stanza also is found in the Pramapa- 
yiniseaya, ibid., fol. 165* 3.— Usually the words of Dignaga sarvo'yam anumana- 
anumeya^hhdvo etc. are quoted on this occasion, cp. T9,tp., p. 39. 13, 127. 2 etc. 

s vydpdra-kdldpa. 

^Tatp., p. 89. 10. 

5 viveka-sambandhayor. .. On the analogy of 89. 10 we would expect rupo/^vive^ 
kena apratibhasane, 

18 
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produced by a stimulus (coming directly) from the object ^ and a (com- 
posite) reflex ‘ capable of being covered by the connotation of a name, 
(the latter is a creation of productive imagination). We maintain, as 
against this, that there would be incompatibility, if it were true that 
(every object is but a string of events and the only real object is a 
point-instant of efficiency), the extreme particular,^ (the thing in itself). 
But that is not sol (90. 25). (The author) will establish in the sequel^ 
that the objects (of the external world are not momentary events, but) 
possess stability, and that they (really possess all their attributes), 
class-characteristics and other (real Universals). (He will establish 
that these enduring and composite objects) are ultimately real, (that 
their content) can be covered by a connotativc name. Therefore the 
object itself produces the simple reflex^ and the conditioned reflex‘s 
as well. Consequently there is between them no incompatibility. 

(90.27). It follows also that the above ^ deductio ad dbsurdum 
(which was founded on the supposition that a reflex is always unutte- 
rable) is wrong, since there are reflexes® which are utterable.® 


1 artha-samarthya, 

3 pratibhasa ?= pratibimba ddarSavat. 

3 svaldksana = Jesana = artha-Jeriyd-kdrin = paramdrthaiat = vastu. 

4 Cp. comments on N. S., II, 2. 58 ff. 

^ artha-Eamarthyajah {pratibhdsah = niyata-pratibJidEah). 

3 abhildpa^Eatnsarga-yogyah pratibhdsah = aniyata-pratibhdsah. as in N. 
b.t., p. 8. 

7 The deduction against the Healist is the one mentioned on p. 88. 10, « what 
is produced immediately by the external stimulnt, is not accompanied by the con- 
notation of the namen. The contraposition will be, (iwhat is accompanied by the 
name, is not produced by the object ». This major premise is not warranted {sam- 
digdka) by facts, according to the Realist, since according to him, the distinct per- 
ception is also produced by the senses. 

8 abhildpa’8atnsarga~yogya-pratibhdsah=sniyatd buddhih, cp. Tatp., p. 13.5. 

^ Lit., p. 90. 23 — 28. « First of all, as to what has been said, that there is a 

contradiction between being born from the efficiency of the object and being a 
reflex capable of coalescing with a name, to this we will say, that there would be a 
contradiction, if the own-essence were the only object, bnt it is not so. And he will 
teach (read upapddayisyali] an ultimately real object possessing class-characteri- 
stics etc., possessing stability, fit to coalesce with a name. Therefore cognition pro- 
duced by it is produced by the efficiency of the object and contains a reflex (pra- 
tibhdsa) capable of coalescing with a word. Thus no contradiction. And thus a 
doubtful contraposition (vyatirekita) of the deductio ad absurdumm, — It is clear 
from this tli^t of cording to the Realist the logical and grammatical, or syntactical, 
structure of the world pr'^exists, and is borrowed by our understanding from 
objective reality. 
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§ 2. The attbibutes of external objects, but not their 
HASIEES, are external REALITIES. 

(90. 28). (The Buddhist’s view is that) the attributes ^ are not 
something apart from the substance of the thing,* but productive imagi- 
nation* constructs* them as something different Thus (the synthetic 
images*) are not due to a stimulus* coming from the object, (but to 
imagination).^ 

(91. 1). (T h e R e a 1 i s t). (This view) is not to the point We shall 
prove in the sequel * that (the attributes and the Universals) are se- 
parate* (realities connected with the substance of a thing by Inhe- 
rence^*). (91.2). As to the names of the things we admit that they do 
not inhere in them. This does not prevent the names and the attri- 
butes (to refer to the same things^*), there is a conformity of external 
reality (with the structure of language). This we have explained 
above.^* 

(91.3). (The Buddhist’s view, indeed, is that if) we have (a 
judgment of naming of the form) «this is M-r So and So», the name. 


1 jatyddi. 

“ dravyddij tbe «real» thing has no parts (niramsa). 

3 viJeedpah, 

^ kalpayantah. 

^ vikalpdh, this term here refers to both the act and the content of productiTe 
imagination. 

® artha-sdmarthya. 

Lit., p. 90. 28 — 91. 2. aAnd it is not to the point, that the synthetic images 
{vikcdpdh)y which arrange {kalpayantah) as different the class-characteristics etc. 
which are not different from the things etc., are not horn from the efficiency of the 
object]). 

8 Cp. comments upon N. S., II. 2. 58 ff. 

® bhedah. 

10 Inherence (samavdya) is imagined in the kindred Vaise^ika system as a kind 
of omnipresent Universal (padartha)^ a kind of semisuhstantial force which connects 
the result with its material cause. The result is declared to be something quite 
different (atyanta-hhinna) from the material out of which it is created (drabdha)y 
but nevertheless connected with it by Inherence. The attributes or Universals are 
likewise imagined as separate entities, but connected with their respective sub- 
stances by Inherence. 

11 bhede ^pi. 

^ sdtndnddhikaranyatn, 

10 Lit., p. 91. 2—3. If And how, although there is difference of them, their 
designations possess co-substrateness, that has been taught below ». Cp. T&tp.^ 
p. 84.8 ff. 

IS* 
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although designating the person, does not inhere ^ in it, and the per- 
sonal identity* indicated by the name is but a logical construction” 
(covering a series of events). This construction* is not (a simple reflex, 
it is not due entirely to the stimulus) coming” from the object,” (but 
to a mental synthesis). 

(91.4). (The Realist). However, this again is wrongl We have 
already had occasion^ to discuss this point when commenting upon 
the term «tJnutterable»® (introduced by the Naiyayiks into their de- 
finition of sense perception as against a school of Grammarians* which 
pretended that the names were inherent in the things *®). (We have 
maintained therc'^^) that our conceptive thinking does not represent 
(external) objects as identical with their names. The name is arbitra- 
rily given. It (means the object anti) is connected with it by a special 
relation of naming. (91. 5). Nor is the name apprehended by the same 
sense-organ by which the corresponding object is perceived. On the 
contrary (what really happens is this). At first the object, although it 
possesses all its general and special features, produces a simple reflex,^* 

1 bhinnena Sabdena. 

2 abheda. 

3 Icalpanam, cp. B. Russel, Outline, p. 56. a Peter really coyers a number 
of dififereut occurrences and is in a sense generals, cp. Tatp. p. 84. 8, ditthonand- 
deia-kdla-avasthd^samsrstah pinda-bhedah, 

^ vikalpdnam, 

s anarthqjatvam. 

^ Lit., p. 91. 3^4. ((And it is not right that by arranging non-difference 
abheda^kalpandt) of the object through a separate name « this is pittha», the arran- 
gements (or synthetic imtiges-vikdlpdnam) are not born from the object, {viz., are 
not reflexes))}. 

7 Cp. Tatp., p. 84. 8 ff. 

8 avyapadeiya. 

9 The school of Yaiyakarana’s, cp. above p. 259. 

^0 Read with the Benares ed., . . .yathd na Sabhdbdedena artho vikalpair upa~ 
darSyate, kirntu tatasiha eva Sabdah svovdcyatayd satnsargena sawjfiinam upalak- 
zayati, na ca Sahddrthayor . . . Lit , (it has been said) that non-scnsiious thoughts 
{vikalpa) do not point to the object as non-difierent from the name, but the name 
is standing quite aside, it points to the possessor of the name by a relation con- 
sisting in being named d. — Thus the relation of the name to the thing is neither 
Identity (tdddtmya), nor Causality (tadutpatti)^ nor attribution {viSena-viSesya^ 
blMva\ but a special relation (vdeya-vdeaka-samsarga) arbitrarily established (by 
sanketa). The name is not a vises ana, but an upalaksavui (P). 

11 Cp. Tatp., p. 85.9 ff. 

^ dloeiie^ cp. Tatp., 84.16, praihamam indriydrtha-sannikarsdd alocite... 
artha-fndtf$ (edas reine Object n). 
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(it is but very imperfectly discerned). Its name is then remembered. 
The name is connected with name-giving, and (indirectly) vrith that 
condition of the thing vhidi it had at the time vrhen it ^t, by con- 
vention, received its name. The name is thus necessarily brought to 
memory, but it does not in the least help to create the perceptual 
image.^ Orelse new-born children and dumb-deaf persons would be de- 
prived of percepts arising from their sensations, because they could not 
remember names. 

(91.9). However, that former condition of the object, the condition 
it had at the time of name-giving does participate (indirectly) in the 
formation of the concept, because the object represents, (not a string 
of events, but) a unity* comprising both its present condition and 
(all its) former conditions, they are united in a synthesis produced 
by the senses." But the name is something accidental, it does not 
penetrate, (so to say, into the interior) of the sense produced image." 

(91. 11). This (idea) has been expressed thus, 

If I remember Devadatta 
His name is in my heart 
But that does not prevent my eyes 
To see his frame at present 

(91. 13) . By these words (the author) does not mean that the pro- 
per name enters into (the composition of the mnemic image), but he 
points to the unity of the body in its present and its former condi- 
tions, (this unity) being apprehended in an image called forth by a 
visual sensation." 

(91. 14) . This also has been expressed (in the following dictum). 

The recollection of the name 
Does not adulterate perception. 

From the thing named it stands apart, 

It cannot hide its sensible aspect 

I Lit., p. 91. 5 — 8. «Nor are the object and the word apprehended by the same 
sense organ, but at first the object with its general and special features is glanced 
at; in reminding of its condition which existed at the time of agreement, it neces- 
sarily reminds also of the word which existed at that time; but the recollection of 
the name is of no use for the production of the synthetic image {v3ealpa) born from 
sensation {indripiva)^. 

s ektupa. 

3 indriyqjena mktdpena. 

* indnyaja-vikttlpa~utpadmn prati (nSst* upoyogah martmasya), vyavahSram 
prati tu asyaiva upayogah (P). 

^ indriyaja-vQudpa. 
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This means that (the recollection of the name of the object) does not 
produce a break in the operation ^ of the senses and of the external 
object,* (they create both the primitiye sensation and the subsequent 
synthetic conception).* 

§ 3. Answeh to the Buddhist theoby that eveby moment ib 

AN OBJECT APABT. 

(91.16). (The Buddhist). The sensible stimulus* calls forth (the 
simple sensation, but) not the complex percept,* because the latter de- 
pends upon a recollection of former experiences.* 

(The Realist). This is not to the pointl (The causes of a 
phenomenon are always complex). You yourself (are responsible) for 
the dictum,^ 

From a unique cause nothing is produced. 

From some totality of causes (and conditions) 

Does every (single) thing arise. 

(91. 18). If that were not so, the object and the senses could not 
even produce a simple sensation, because they depend on light and 
aroused attention. If the (fully qualified percept) has not been produ- 
ced in the first moment, that comes because memory has not yet coope- 
rated. But if the seed in the granary has not yet produced the sprout, 
it will not be prevented to produce it (later on), in cooperation with 
soil, (light, moisture) and all the totality of causes (and conditions). 

(91. 22). (Of course you, the Buddhist, will maintain that the seed 
producing the sprout and the seed not producing it are two different 

1 arthendr^ya = artha-sahitendriya (P). 

3 Ab assumed bj the Buddhist, cp. above, p. 271, text, p. 90. 7 ff. 

3 This only means that the sensory stimulus is cr lodged in the centre of all the 
factors » (nuidhyam adhydsinam ind/riyam) which participate in the production of a 
full percept, memory plays an important part among them (P). This the Buddhist 
also admits, because he admits that the synthetic image is indirectly (pdrampa- 
ryena) produced by the senses and the object. Nevertheless, since the external 
object for the Buddhist is a string of events, the synthetic image would have no cor- 
responding object at all, because it corresponds to an enduring object. Therefore the 
Realist brings forth the next argument based on the stability of the external 
things (P). 

4 indriyariha-sannikarsah. 

5 vikalpasya = savQcalpaka^jpratyaksasya, 

0 prdg~avaathd, cp. 91. 9. 

7 Most probably by DignSga, not yet identified. 
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objects, the seed is a string of events), according to the Law of Con- 
tradiction the same thing cannot be producing and not producing (the 
sprout^)! But this is wrong! We will establish that in the chapter 
devoted to the repudiation of the Buddhist theory of a Universal Flux.* 

(91.23). (The Buddhist). There could be (cooperation between 
the senses and memoiy, if their respective fields of action were not 
quite different). However, (you must admit) that the previous condition 
of the object is not amenable to the senses. The field of action of the 
senses is limited to the present. Neither is the present amenable to 
memory. The field of action of memory is limited to the past.f A re- 
collection is produced when the former impresions* (which lay dor- 
mant in our consciousness) are stirred up to activity. (91.25). There- 
fore the senses can never cooperate with memory. They both have 
different fields of action. Indeed, even if you take a thousand eyes and 
(a thousand) lamps, they will not help your ears in the perception of a 
sound, (because) their proper field of action (is limited), it is only a 
coloured (surface)! 

(91.27). (The Realist). However, do you not yourself (admit 
heterogeneous causation). When a visual sensation of colour follows 
immediately upon an olfactory one, (do you not admit) that the latter, 
(as a preceding moment), is one of the causes of the former.^ But the 
sense of vision ° perceives only colours, it cannot cooperate with a 
perception^ which is bent upon odour. If you retort that causation is 


1 Lit, p. 91. 22 — 23. «And not is it that the mixture of contradictory attribu- 
tes, consisting in produche and non-producive, is a cause of a break. This vill be 
taught in the Break of the Breaking into moments ». — An allusion to the Bud- 
dhist theory of Causation which admits only causation as coordination of erents 
and transforms every object into a string of events. According to this theory the 
seed in the granary is « others than the seed in the soil. 

* Cp. Tatp., p. 379. 25 ff. 

3 jMrvSnubhava. 

* Momikara. 

s An allusion to the Buddhist theory of causation. Every object being resolved 
into a string of events the foregoing moment is always the cause of the following 
one {samanantara-pratyaya). The visual sensation is produced by the sense of vi- 
sion {adhipati^atyaya), the object {Slambana-pratyaya), light (»dhdkSri-pratyaya) 
andaroused consciousness, i. e., the preceding moment of consciousness which may 
be an olfactory sensation. Cp. however Tattvas., p. 13. 10 and Kamalasila’s 
comment. 

s Read eaksu rUpa-vifayam. 

7 yilatKim. 
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proved by the joint Method of Agreement and Difference,^ not by the 
homogeneousness * of the objects, (we will not object), it is also our 
opinion.^ 

(92. 3) . (T h e B u d d h i s t). But (a qualified percept) refers (also) 
to that condition of the object which belongs to a past time, this pre- 
vious condition of the object cannot produce a stimulus^ on our sen- 
sitivity, how then could it be a sense perception? 

(92.4) . (The Realist). The Cosmic Aether, the atoms etc. 
are in a (perpetual) contact with the senses, does it follow that they 
are perceived? Do you (really think®) that whatsoever is in a contact 
with the senses ought to produce sense-perception? 

(92. 6) . Not ® every contact with the senses produces, indeed, sense- 
perception, but whatsoever (possesses the nature of belonging to) the 
special domain of sense cognition is perceived through it,’ (and the 
qualified object belongs to this domain of perception). 

(92. 7) . (T h e Buddhist). But really, how can the senses without 
being stimulated by a contact® produce that kind of knowledge? Or 
we may ask, this knowledge, (the qualified percept, if it exists) why 
should it be sense-knowledge? And if it is sense knowledge, does 
your characteristic «bom from a stimulation of the senses by the 
object M apply to it? because just that kind of knowledge, (vis., the 
synthetic perceptual image), will not be comprised in the definition. 
(Real sense-perception, in the strict meaning of the term, is only pure 
sensation). 

1 anvaya-vyatireka. 

9 samana-visayata. 

^Udayana remarks that, as a matter of fact, both parties, the Realist and 
the Buddhist, admit heterogeneous causation, for instance, when an olfactory sen- 
sation is immediately followed by a visual one. This fact is known from experience, 
phdla^darSandt (V). But the function (vyapara) is determined by induction {kdrye^ 
anuvidhiyamdnatd^mdtra^unneya) which proves that a visual sensation is never 
produced by the olfactory sense, but only by the sense of vision. But the Realist 
thinks that although the sense of vision by itself (kevdla) apprehends only the pre- 
sent, in cooperating with memory this function can be altered, it will apprehend 
the present combined with the past. The Realist thinks that such a combination is 
oluectively possible, the Buddhist denies it. 

4 sannikrsta. 

Read tat him yad , . . 

0 Drop one na. 

Here the Realist frames his definition so as to include in it a sense-percep- 
tion of the Universals inhering in particulars. 

^ Read tuamhaddham. 
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(92.9). (The Bealist). We concede thepointl^ The previous 
condition of the object is not amenable to the senses, (it is the domain 
of memory)! It is nevertheless apprehended’ by that our cognition 
which is the outcome of our sensitivity with the collaboration of me- 
mory, or with the collaboration of learned reflexes.’ (92. 1 1). You can- 
not indeed maintain that what is produced by our sensitivity * with 
the collaboration of memory is not produced by our sensitivity. Thus 
it is wrong to maintain that our definition of sense perception does 
not comprise (the fully qualified percept or the perceptual judgment).’ 

§ 4. The pebception of stability not an illusion. 

(92. 13). (The Buddhist). However, how can a gliding cogni- 
tion,’ a cognition that apprehends (two) consecutive (momentary) events 
in the object, represent one cognition? The objects are difierent They 
are even incompatible, since the one is present in the ken, the other 
absent.'’ Indeed, (if we take the perceptual judgment of the form «tbis 
is that», e.g., «this is a cow»), we have in it the element nthatu which 
refers to (a Universal, and a Universal is always) beyond the ken. 


1 md bhut. 

2 visayulcriyate. 

3 samskdra ^ purva-samskdra-pdtava, traces of former experiences. 

4 indriydrtha’Sannikarsena. 

3 The real intention (diaya) which the Idealist has here at heart is the follo- 
wing one. The past condition of the object is not totally absent, it is also 
present, since it resides in the object as its characteristic (viSesamtayd). The 
present is related to the past, and this relation (samhandha) is a reality, 
hence the past must be a reality (P). The dehnition of the Naiyayiks men- 
tions a contact between the senses and the object. But the object, according to 
them, contains its characteristics, hence there is also a contact with these characte- 
ristics, and with the past of the object. This relation is called conjunct inherence 
(samyakta-Bamavdya), The Nyayakanika,p. 256, records the Buddhist argument 
against the reality of relatione which is yery similar to the one used by Bradley 
and repudiated by B. Russsel, Outline, p. 268. Whether M-r Russel it'ould 
endorse the Naiyayika view I do not venture to decide. In any case it would be 
wrong to maiutaiu that the Naiyayiks a conceive a relation as something just as 
substantial as its terms ». They establish very subtle differences between; various 
kinds of relations. 

3 pardmarsa, U day ana, p. 587, accuses the Buddhist of atipardmaria- 
kuialatd deSya-aiitucchatd ca. 

7 Lit., p. 92. 14. ((And because of coalescence of the incompatible attributes of 
transcendency and non-transcendency of the keni. 
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The element nthisu is alone (really) present.^ When incompatible, 
mutually exclusive, attributes are assigned’ (to things) they cannot 
represent a unity, otherwise (there would be a unity of contradictoriea 
and) the whole universe would be a Unity * 

(92. 16). And the objects are different,* because it would be a con- 
tradiction to admit that the same single object resides in a former 
and in a following space-time.’ (A difference in space-time is a diffe- 

1 That the element ethisu refers to a datum and is « unutterable » {anahM* 
lapya) has been noticed by several European philosophers of different tendencies^ 
lately by B. Russel, Outline p. 12, <rwhat is really a datum is unutterable and 
what can be put into words involves inferences which may be mistaken », the 
Buddhist would say « which are always mistaken » (b^rantam anumdnam), since 
they lack the immediate evidence of a datum. As to the element (cthatn which is 
utterabld and corresponds to a Universal, Udayana makes the following remark- 
able comment on this passage, — « Although the compass of the element <rthat» (in 
the judgment of the pattern a this here is that») is not totally covered by con- 
structive thought, (Y. — some constructions are sense — perceived), nevertheless 
there is a construction in the synthesis (of the elements erthis hereji> and 
atnatD). The Realist, the advocate of enduring objects possessing stability, 
should at any price vindicate the reliability of our knowledge concerning the ele- 
ment ffthatjB. Otherwise the whole Universe will be cut to pieces and torn asunder. 
And the opponent likewise should assail that reliability with all his might. Indeed, 
only by repudiating it, will he disprove the reality of Universals, and thus it Will 
become an easy task for him to repudiate the reliability of that thought-construc- 
tion which establishes a link (between the elements a this d and atbatn). This is 
the idea (expressed in this passage) ». 

3 viruddha-dkartna^symsarge, 

3 Lit., ((because of the deduction (prasangdt) of the Unity of the three worlds*. 
Thus Vacaspati anticipates the path of those European philosophers who estab- 
lished their Monism upon a unity between contradictories. 

^ Udayana thus expresses the general meaning of this passage— <c Although, 
for the Omniscient, cognition is one and eternal, notwithstanding that his objects 
are (infinitely) manifold, (and in this point there is agreement with the Naiyayika), 
nevertheless, if the latter (paro) would also admit that the unity of our conceptions 
corresponds only to momentary patches of colour, blue etc., he would never estab- 
lish his (realistic) views, nor would we in this case succeed to explain how a (syn- 
thetic) unity suddenly appears in our cognition, (when the corresponding objects 
are infinitely manifold). Therefore the unity ( — visayatvam a$ya) of the synthesis 
of our thought is either nothing but imagination or it must be ultimately real. 
If the Naiyayika (paro) admits the first, he will fall in line with us, (but he will 
never do it). Therefore the unity which he aims at is an ultimate unity in the 
object, (a unity of substance) through a variety of changing states. This theory we 
(Buddhists) combate by proving that the object is a manifold (string of events)*. 

3 Lit., p. 92. 16 — 17. crAnd a break in the object, because of the contradiction, 
of two conjunctions with a former space-time and a following space-time*. 
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rence in substance). Indeed it is just as when a precious ruby is per- 
ceived, its non-existence, (i. e. all non-rubies) are excepted, if they were 
not excepted, neither would the presence ^ (of the ruby) be determined, 
because the one term is the complete negative of the other.* The 
topazes and other precious stones are also eo ipso negatived (when a 
ruby is determined). If they were not negatived, we would be landed 
in an absurdity; the same thing could at the same time be a ruby 
and a non-ruby, because the ruby could then be identical with a topaz 
or some other precious stone and consequently it would be necessa- 
rily identical with the non-ruby. 

(92.22). Just so when the same thing is located in a former 
space-time the negation of this space-time is excluded, and in this 
way * any subsequent space-time is also excluded, since it is necessa- 
rily covered by the negation of this space-time. Thus it cannot pos- 
sess the essence of i)eing located in a subsequent space-time. Conse- 
quently if a thing would possess another substance than that which is 
located in a given space-time, we would be landed in the incongruity 
of it being identical and non-identical (with itself). 

(92. 26) . Thus it is proved that the objects (of the simple sensation 
and of the qualified percept) are different, since location in one space- 
time makes the thing materially different from the thing located in 
another space-time.* 

(92. 27) . (T he Realist). To this (argument) we answer as fol- 
lows. If (in the perceptual judgment of the pattern nthis is that») 
there is a break in the gliding cognition referring to (two) consecutive 
conditions of the object, the one of which is absent and the other 
present, well then! there will also he a break in the (single element) 
«this» which is also a construction. It is also partly absent and partly 
present, partly a construction and partly a non-constructed (datum). 


* Bead bharo. 

3 Lit., (because its essense {rupa) is the exclusion of its own nou-oxistencei. 
kramena. 

* «The notion of substance, in the sense of a permanent entity with changing 
states, is no longer applicable to the world » says a modern philosopher. (9. Rus- 
sel, Outline, p. 309). Here we have one of the Buddhist arguments. There are 
many others. The one derived from the analysis of causation, as existing only 
between moments, is favoured by Dharmakirti. The Buddhists began by denying 
the Ego at a very early date, they then denied every essence {svabhava), or sub- 
stance, in the external world. The existence of a thing was by them converted in 
a string of events or in a staccato movement of discrete moments (ksana). 
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As regards its location in the external world it is (an inference ^ and) 
a construction, as regards its subjective side, the sensation, it is present 
and it is a datum.* 

(93. 2). Therefore ought you not to admit that there may exist 
one cognition notwithstanding some complexity in the object?* But 
then, in the present case, what contradiction can there be, if the same 
cognition transcends the ken regarding the object at the previous 
space-time and does not transcend the ken regarding just the same 
object at the following space-time?^ 

(93. 2) . As to the question that (every point) of space-time makes 
a different ribject, (thus converting the existence of the object into a 
string of events), this is also wrong! 

(93. 3) . Right it is that when we perceive tlie real ® ruby we (at 
the same time) negative the opposite, (the non-rubies). If we would 
not exclude the negative, we would not have the other, (tlie positive), 
because all entities contain the negation of their oi)posites by implication. 

(93. 5). But why are topazes and all other i)recious stones nega- 
tived (when a ruby is ascertained)? 

(liuddhist). Is it not because they are necessarily included in the 
non-rubies? 

(Realist). But wherefrom comes this necessary inclusion in the 
non-rubies? 

(Buddhist). From the fact that their identity with the rubies has 
never been apprehended.® 


1 That the ezteroal object U inferred is now generally admitted. In India it 
was a special tenet of the Sautrintikas. 

s Lit., p. 92. 27 — 93.2. alt also, indeed, transcends the ken and does not 
transcend, it is an arrangement (vikedpa = kalpanS) and a non-arrangement. 
Regarding the object it is transcending and it is an arrangement, regarding the 
self it is non-transeending and a non-arrangement (avika1pah)a. 

3 Lit., p. 93. 2. « Therefore through a break in the object no contradiction, 
if eo?». 

* Read with the Benares ed. « nanv ihSpi tad etaikam vyAanatn tasyaivai- 
kasya raslutiah purva-deia-kSla-tatnbandhe paroksam aparoksam eapara-deia- 
kSla-mmbandha iti ko virodhaha. 

•*> svarupa refers to the realist riew that the ruby is a positive thing and its 
negation a real absence, while for the Buddhist the ruby is what A. Bain calls a 
positivc-and-uegative name, since « the negative of a real quality is as much real as 
the positivea. According to Buddhists all names are in this sense relative (apoha). 

^ Bead with the Benares ed., kadaeid apt tSdatmyen-SnupdlatnbhSd iti eet, 
yatra tarhi tSdatmyam upatabhyaU na tatra . . . 
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(Realist). Well then, (it will follow that), if identity is apprehended, 
there will be no necessary exclusion. (93. 8). And thus the ruby which 
is apprehended as identical through different space-times in a synthetic 
presentation called forth by a sensation,^ (such a ruby) cannot be 
divided (in itself in a string of events). (93. 9). Therefore let there be 
two different space-times, or two different locations^ (of the object in 
them), they are (really) mutually exclusive of one another, never have 
they been reflected® (in our knowledge) as being one and the same. 
But not so the ruby, the precious stone whose substance is embraced 
by these (different situations). The ruby is a thing apart from the 
two (points in time-space in which it alternately is located). (93. 12). 
If one thing is different, this docs not mean that the other thing is 
different too. This would lead to the over-absurdity* that there would 
be altogether nothing identical (or similar in the Universe). 

(93.13). (The Buddhist). A constructed image which embra- 
ces different conditions of the object (sometimes) arises independently 
from any stimulus exercised by the object upon our sensitivity. 
Therefore (it is clear that the images in general) do not originate in 
our sensitivity. 

(T h e R e a 1 i s t). This is not to the point *1 Because, (it is true), we 
know from expcrcnce ® that a man fallen desperately in love can evoke 
the image of his beloved and his perception will be as direct’ (as a 
sensation), although there will be no stimulation of his senses (by the 
object). However, it does not mean that all our images are such, (vut^ 
that they arc inilependcnt from our sensitivity), and that our sense 
data consisting in a feeling of awareness of a pattern of colour, blue 
or other, will also be independent from our sensitivity.® 

1 indriyajena vikedpena. ^ samhandhau. apratibhdsanat 

4 ati-prasangdi, ^ na sdmpratam. o drstam, 7 avikalpakam. 

^ Lit, p. 93. 13 — 16. ffAiid not correct is it that also in the absence of a con- 
tact between tbe sense organ and the object, because a concept (vikedpasya) exists 
consisting in touching (pardmarsa) the former and following condition, there will 
be a non-sensc-origination. If that were so, it has been observed, that even without 
any interaction between sense-organ and object there is also a direct perception 
(avikalpakam) regarding this object, of the love-sick man imagining his belo- 
ved, therefore it would follow that also direct perceptions (avikalpakdh) consisting 
in experiencing (anuhhava) blue etc. will be not sense-originated ». — It must 
be remembered that according to Buddhist philosophers even tbe image of a 
blue patch is already a construction or a real concept, since it includes tbe 
opposition with the non-blue or the other colours of the spectre, it is as 
A. Bain puts it, a positive and negative name. Pure sensation, tbe quite indefi- 
nite moment, is alone absolutely free from any mental construction. 
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(93. 10). And if (the Buddhist) answers that he makes some diffe* 
rence between (a datum), the perception (of a pattern of colour), blue 
or other, and the perception (of the mental image) of the beloved 
woman, (we will retort that) from our standpoint there is likewise a 
difference between images originating in sensation and not so origi* 
nating. (The latter are produced) by our faculty of imagination, (the 
former) by the faculty of perception.^ 

(93. 19) . (The Buddhist). (The difference is the following one). 
When we in the image (we are contemplating) feel the action of our 
perceptive faculty, (when the image is a percept), (we conclude) that 
it contains a- layer* of pure sensation, provided there is no evidence 
to the contrary.® 

(93.20) . (The Realist). The right view,* (on the contrary, is 
the following one). All the functions (of which our cognition consists), 
without any exception,® have their origin in our sensitivity. They are 
either (direct), non-constructive ’ or (indirect), constructing and con- 
trasting.® They all rush upon the same object in an uninterrupted 
stream, every one concerned only with itself* and disregarding all 
the others. They come up and down, (appear and disappear), it is 
impossible to discern (any fixed order between them), so that the one 
would necessarily follow the other. Therefore those our images (or 
concepts) which have their origin in sensation (are percepts), produced 
by our faculty of sense perception, they are nothing else.^' 

§ 5. Answeb to the Buddhist argument ok the unutte- 

BABIiE CHARACTER OF SENSATION. 

(93.24). (The Realist). (The Buddhist argues '® that sensation 
is unutterable, if it were uttcrablc we would know what heat is from 
its name, just as we know it from actual experience, and if we could 
really feel it from its name, cold would be removed as soon as the 
word heat would be prononced. To this we answer), the sensation^* 

^ Cp. the same phrasing in the closing word of the first chapter of N. b. 
text p. 16. 9 upadhi. > saU sambhave. 

* yuktam utpalySmah, p. 93. 23—24. * vrttayah. « sarva eva. 

^ avQudpakSh. S vikalpdkah anuvrtti-vyavrtMtalpaka'h. 

* aham~ahamikaya. 10 Read tamSt. D Read ndmye. 

10 The argument is found in the first part, text p. 68. 26—28. 

10 pratyaksa. 
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of heat and its name refer to the same real fact, however the reaction^ 
is different, and this finds its explanation in the fact that the causa- 
tion is different, the sensation is direct, the name an indirect sugge- 
stion. Therefore the sensation of cold ought not to disappear from the 
mere idea of heat (when suggested by its name), since an (actual) con- 
nection with some heat is indispensable. (Consequently the universal 
quality denoted by the name is not a reality per ae).* 

§ 6. AnSWEB to THE ABOmiENT OF THE UNBEALITY OF 

Univebsals. 

(93.26). (The Realist*). (We will now examine the Buddhist 


^ pratyaya^ here a term embracing both sensation and conception. 

^ Lit., p. 93. 24 — 26. aAnd although word and sensation are intent upon 
reality (vastu), there is not non-difference of cognition, because through a diffe- 
rence of causes the difference of transcendency of the ken and non-transcendency 
is possible. Nor ought the removal of cold which originates from a corg unction with 
heat arise from knowledge of heatd. 

8 In order to understand here the argument of the NaiySyiks we must keep 
in mind that they admitted the reality of relations, m., they admitted that bet- 
ween the two terms related {sambandhw) there was a third unity in the shape of 
the relation itself (Bawibandha), The relation of this third unity with the related, 
terms was a so called or simple relations (avdbhdva-safnbandha = vigesaiM-viiesya- 
hhava\ i. e., a relation without a third relating unity. In this way the Indian 
realists escaped from the danger of an infinite process which obliged Bradley to 
deny the reality of all relations as well as of separate unities and to merge them 
all in One Whole. The Indian Kealists assumed thus three kinds of relations, 
mechanical or separable conjunction {samyoga) between substances, inherence or 
inseparable coi\janction (samavaya) between substance and attribute — these both 
relations real unities — and simple relation {Bvabhava^gamb(mdha) without the 
reality oi the link. The absent jar, which was for them a reality, resided, they 
declared, upon the empty place, by a simple relation (viiesana-viiasya'-bhava or 
Bvabhdva • sambandha) and was perceived by the senses. The ^Object - otject 
relation {visaya-visayi-hhava) was also a simple relation. The reality of rel^ions 
required as a corollary the stability (sthdyitva) of enduring objects. The Bnddhist 
who denied this stability and converted the existence of every object into a stream 
of momentary events {JcaanikaJtm) divided all relations into real {vaaiava) — that 
was the relation of Causality between the consecutive moments (cp. above, Short 
Treatise, p. 69), and logical (kdlpita) — these were the relations of the thing 
with its attributes and motions superimposed {aropita) upon it by productive imagi- 
nation {kdlpana = vikdlpa^vaaana). The first relations ean also be called external 
or causal (iadutpatti)^ the second internal or relations of existential Identity (fa- 
dolmpo). The subject-object relation was thus a simple relation for the Realist, 
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argument ^ that if tha bare presence of something is discerned at a 
great distance and if this fact is interpreted as) the perception of a 
substance supporting’ the Universal’ « Existence why then are all 
the other attributes of the thing, (if they are on the same footing as 
the Universal Existence), not equally perceived all at once? (We ans- 
wer, — because the thing and its attributes are not a unity). Indeed 
the substance of the thing is characterized by, (i. e, related to), its 
attributes, but neither the attributes nor their relation’ to the sub- 
stance are identical with the substance itself,’ (all are different 
unities).^ 

(93. 28). If what is related to the substance (were nothing over 
and above the substance), if it were the substance itself, there would 
be (in the world) no relations altogether, because the same thing can- 
not be related with its own self’! 

and a causal relation for the Iluddhist. It is clear that the Buddhist never could 
accept the perceptibility of relations through the senses. Even causality as a relation 
was for him a construction of the mind. Only its members, the moments, were reaL 

1 Cp. above, in the first part, text p. 89. 17 — 90. 7. P. says that this is an 
answer to Dharmakfrti’s vllrtika yasyapi etc, cp. p. 89.28 ff. 

2 viiiste = upakdrye, cp. p. 89. 24. 

* upddhi = jdti (P). 

4 For the Buddhist this is the only really perceived element and its perception 
the only real sense-perception, all the other elements of the subsequent distinct 
image are constructions of imagination. 

5 viiistatvam = 8ambandha('P)=samavdya, 

^ Every attribute is cognized according to the special conditions of its per- 
ceptibility (Y). The Realists have never admitted that the attributes and the rela- 
tions (araccheda = updkara) are supported by the substance in its one supporting 
essence (upcdcdraka-eka-svabhdvatayd), so as to be included in one unity (P). This 
means that the Realist has never admitted a mechanical separable relation (sam- 
yoga) between substance and attribute, comparable to apples in a basket. This is 
imputed by the Huddhist for the sake of argument {upagama-vddo ^yam sauga- 
tasya). The Buddhist is therefore accused of great skill in extraordinary combina- 
tions (ati-pardmarSa) with utter inanencss of real argument and receives at the end 
the advice of sticking to sound realism, p. 94. 15. 

7 Lit., p. 93. 26-- 28. <x And not, if this one is characterized by one characte- 
ristic, the consequence of it’s being perceived as characterized by other characte- 
ristics. Indeed, the substance of the thing is characterized hy the characteristics, 
but neither the characteristics nor the fact of being characterized by them are 
the substance ». 

s Lit., 93. 28 — 94. 1. nAnd what is substance-joined is not substance, it it were 
so, no co^jointness at all, indeed just this does not join with thisn. — Cp. Brad- 
ley, Logic, p. 264 — «the terms of a relation must always be more than the relation 
between them, and, if it were not so, the relation would vanish ». 
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§ 6. The substance- attribute relation is as real as the 

SUBJECT-OBJECT RELATION. 

(94. 1). Moreover, (if you contend that the substance-attribute rela- 
tion is contained in a single entity, yon may extend^ the argument 
to the subject-object relation.* Supposing) we perceive a coloured sur- 
face. It is a subject-object relation.® The object is a system of atoms 
(characterized by the fact of their cognition). But they do not consti- 
tute a single entity (with this cognition).^ If they did, (this would 
involve you in a series of absurdities,® e. g., the following one). Since 
all cognitions by all observers would be on the same footing (as in- 
cluded in the atoms themselves), all the atoms would be (always) 
cognized by everybody. 

(94.4). (If you retort that the subject-object relation is distin- 
guished from the substance-attribute relation in that) the atoms of 
the coloured surface remain as external objects (even if they are not 
perceived), i. e., even if their relation to their cognition (by an obser- 
ver) does not exist, we will answer no! (the thing cannot be related 
as an object, if the relation does not exist>, or else, if a thing could 

1 na kemlam kalpantke ryavahare tavairam samartharirm^ api tu para- 
mdrthike* pi (P). Accordiug to the SautroDtikas ihe relation between svalaksQnn 
and jildndkdra is pdranidrihika. — Cp. with this Bradley’s difficulties in con- 
sidering the subject-predicate relation, when a character is assigned to Beality, 
Logic, p. 484. 

2 risaya-visayinoh parnsparam tiSesana-vi^esya-hlmvah (V). 

^ visnya-grahana-dharmam ; acc. to V. we must read — cp. Sid- 

dhUnta-kaumudl, § 863. 

^ Lit., p. 94. 1 — 2. wMoieover the cognition of colour is an attribute of appre- 
hending an object, intent upon a multitude of atoms, it is not the essence of the 
atoms (or, the atoms are not its essence)®. — P. says that paramdmt-svfthhdvah is 
a sasthi-tatpurusa, but he admits also the interprefation parnmdnaro jftdruisya 
svahhdvdh. V. explains this remark by the fact that on the analogy of visaya- 
grahana-dharma which is a bahurnhi. we would expect — svnhhdvam. 

Other absurdities could be deduced, if cognition were included in the object, 
1) if the cognition included in the atoms were one cognition, the atoms would be 
known only to one person, a second person would never know them, since his 
cognirion would not be included, or else 2) there would be as many cognitions as 
there are atoms, 8) if the cognition were one, the atoms would be one atom and the 
thing would he invisible; the Buddhist would be bereft even of the constructed unity 
of the thing which would become imperceptible, 4) if the atoms became identical 
with their cognition, there would be only one atom and again an invisible thing, 
5) the thing would be immaterial. Since these absurdities are too obvious, the 
author has neglected them (P). 
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remain an object of cognition (naturally), Tvithout entering into a spe- 
cial relation to an observer, every one would be omniscient,^ (since 
every thing would be his object). 

(94. 5) . (The Buddhist remarks), — « Is not the subject-object 
relation* and ultimate fact*? The (essence of the external) thing is to 
be an object, and (the essence of) cognition is to be the subject, 
(there is no third reality between them in the sha])e of a relation). 

(94. 6) . (The R e a 1 i s t). Well then, (let us admit for the sake of 
argument) that the relation of substance and quality^ is also, just as 
the subject-object relation, quite an ultimate fact; it will then be 
nothing over and above the terms related.* However, in the chapter 
devoted to the repudiation of the Buddhist theoiy of a Universal 
Flux,* we will prove (the contrary, i.e., we will prove) that the rela- 
tions are (something real, something) over and above the things related.'^ 

(94.8) . Thus, (the above Buddhist argument against the reality of 
the Universals, vie.), if one Univei*sal, (say simple Existence) is per- 
ceived (at a great distance), all other attributes (if they are on the 
same footing as realities) ought to be equally perceived, (this argu- 
ment) is wrong.® 

§ 7. Is IT POSSIBLE THAT TWO SEPARATE REALITIES SHOULD 
BE COGNIZED IK ONE PRESENTATION? 

(94.9) . (The Realist). (As to the other Buddhist argument* 
against the reliability of our qualified percepts and the reality of the 

1 This over-absurdity {atiprasanga) is already mentioned above, text p 88. 20. 
The Yogac^ras, falling in line with some modern philosophers, have deduced from 
this consideration that the objects do not exist when we do not look at them, and 
the real world of the Realist is nothing but a dream. 

* artha-jnanayoh, 

3 Bxahhava era, i. e., srahhava-samhandha^ cp. p. 287 n. 3. 

^ vpudhi-ypddhimntor api. 

Rvarupa-ahlieddh = svahhdva-anatirikta = srahhdra-sffmha ndha. 

3 I'sanikatm, this theory transforms the world-process into strings of events 
developing in a staccato movement, cp. Tfitp., p. 379. 27 ff. 

7 In the NySya-kanika, p. 256.3, Yacaspati also records a Buddhist 
argument against the reality of relations w^hich is just the one used by Bradley 
(Logic, p. 96^ Appearance, p. 32). 

8 For the Buddhist jndndrthayor ramhandha is kdrya-kdrana-bhdva and sra- 
bhdva-sambandha; (or the Realist there is svahhdra-sambandha in the cases of bhava- 
abhdvayoh, samavdya-tadvatoh^ tisaya-visayimh, but a real link (anubhuyamana- 
8ambandha=vigrahavdn sambandhah) in dravya-gum-kamm-jdti-tadratam (P). 

^ This argument appears in the first part, text p. 89. 12—17. 
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Univenials which are reflected in them, the argument, namely that, if 
substance and attribute are two realities), the one characterized by the 
other,^ they cannot be included into the compass of one presenta- 
tion,* (since two separate things are always perceived in two separate 
presentations, this argument is plso wrong). We answer as follows.’ 

(94.10). Neither would such a relation be possible, if sub- 
stance and attribute were perceived in two separate (independent) 
presentations. Indeed, an (independent) cognition of the characterizing 
attribute, if it; at the same time knows nothing about the characte- 
rized substance, will never be fit to determine this substance, and 
(vice versa^ an independent) cognition of the characterized substance, 
if it knows nothing about the characterizing attribute, will not be 
able to determine its own object, because (ex hypotkesi) they know 
nothing about one another.* (Consequently there must be one quali- 
fied percept corresponding to a characterized substance). 

(n u d d h i s t. The substance and quality relation is logical, it is 
n<it ultimately real, the ultimate reality is something unique, undivided, 
but) a congenital capacity^ (of constructive imagination, our Reason, 
imputes upon it a double aspect as substance and quality. It is to this 


1 viSesana-viie^ya-Widva. 

2 cht-vijfidna-fjocaratrepi (read thus with the Benares ed). 

3 Lit.| p. 94. 9 <-10. <r And that between two objects of one cognition there is no 
relation of characteristic to characterized, to this we say». 

4 This is not a bonn fide positive argument, but a dialectical retort called 
pratihanda prnttbandi-lcaram = d€iiya-( 0 T codya-)-dbhdsa = tulyatd = tulyatd- 
dpddana. 

a We do not deny the empirical usage of those Categories, but we explain it, 
to a certain extent (yotha-lKathamcit\ by assuming a special creative Force (vdsand) 
of our reason. Those for whom their empirical use is founded on objective reality 
must explain it by its correspondence to that reality {artha~dvnrena)a (P). — Id- 
bhydm rdsand = HSesya-HSesandhhydm rasana, the same idea as in the text p. 89. 
11 — 12 is here laconically expressed. Thus the difference between the realistic and 
nominalistic view-points reduces to a shade — riSisfa-vyavahdram upapddnynn 
saugato naiydyikam eva dSrmjate. (V). The Realist finds the origin of our knowledge 
in the objective world (artha) and passed experience (samsldra -= vdsanrtjf the 
iluddhist finds it also in the same two places, but the objective world for him are 
only the momentary things, the point-instants of efficiency (srn-laksana = ksana), 
and past experience (vasana), replacing the Soul, assumes the role of a transcen- 
dental Force of Illusion (avidyd-rdsand = mdyd) creating the categories as cr fic- 
tions of the mind... which a common delusion erroneously takes for independent 
facts » (Bradley, Logic, p. 96) 


10 * 
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capacity of our Reason) that the logical relation of substance and 
quality is due. 


§ 8. The Realist concludes. 

(94. 14). (The Realist). Let us for the present leave oflF consi- 
dering the reality and the ideality^ (of the Universals and their 
relation’ to particulars)! We will take up this subject later on.® 
However, (let me tell you) that it would be better for you if all the 
efforts you are making to prove their ^ ideality® were bestowed on 
the proof of their (reality and) amenability to the senses.® If you 
woLdd have done it, you would have (certainly) succeeded in establi- 
shing with clear evidence^ that (substances and their qualities really 
exist and are picked up) by our faculty of perception,® (they are not 
constructed by our faculty of imagination®). (94.10). Otherwise, (if 
you are not willing to do this, there is nothing loft for you than) to 
imagine “ an under-stratuin of pure sensation (corresponding to a. 
thing in itself^® upon which these categories have been erected by our 
Reason). 

(94.16). (The Buddhist). (You maintain that these catego- 
ries are produced from sensation). However, the senses do not think, 
(they only react)! How could they put together^® all (the complicated 
edifice of the categories), .Sub.sfance, Quality and others ?“ 

^ nrdsiava = mdnasaiva. 

2 viz., viiesana-viSesya-bhdva. 

3 N. S., IL 2. 58 flf.’ 

^ asya = vi&esana-viSesya-hhdvasya. 

5 mdnasaiva, 

^ indriya-jatva. 

7 sdlzsdt^ but P. has — asya indriydrthnsanniknrsajatve svnbhdvikam saksdU 
kdritvam era pramdnam ity arthah. 

8 darsatta-vydpdratva (from darSana-vydpdra as hahwyr.) -= indriyajntva. 

2 darSann~vydpura is here evidently contrasted with utpreksd-vyaparay rp. 
above text p. 88. 8 — 9 and the concluding passage of the first chapter of N. b. t 

10 kalpyeta (sc. hhavatd), i e., vinil pramnnena (P). 

11 upadhdnnm, 

12 nirvikalpaka, 

13 svalnksana ■= paranuirthffsat is evidently understood, cp. N. b. I. 14. 

1^ avicardka, 

15 samdkalayet = vikalpayet = utprekseta etc. 

10 viSe.yina-viSesya-ddi. 
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(94. 18) . (The B e a 1 i s t). Well then! do you really think that 
your Reason ^ can construct them? 

(94. 19) . (T h e B u d d h i s t). Yes, it does! because the Reason (is 
not limited in its objects as the senses are), it apprehends every 
object. 

(94.19). (The Realist). (If you confine the function) of the 
Intellect to (the cognition) of the past,* how can you tell that) it can 

1 manasam jfidnam = viedrakam, samkalandkam jfldnatn, i. e. Reason as con- 
structive, logical, even mathematical (satiikalana=: ganana-rupa) thought, thought 
integrational of diferentials (ksana). It is a spontaneous capacity of our Reason to 
create the Categories under which reality is subsumed by cognition. 

s Manas as vikalpa-vdsand may be assimilated to Kant’s Reason (sarrdrthdn 
kdlpayisyati). Here perhaps the rdle assigned to the Intellect (manas) in early 
Buddhism, which is quite dillcrciit, is alluded to. There it is a synonym of vijfidna 
and cittaf they all mean pure sensation (vijildnam prativijnaptih). It is classified 
as the sixth sense, the inner- sense {dyatana JSs G). The qualified percept, termed 
samjfid^ is a special faculty (one of the 8nmsldras)vhich is classified under dyatana 
•Xu 12, (not among the indriya^s^ but among the visnyn's). and under samsldra- 
aJeandha. As to the combining, creative force of the Reason it is rather to be found 
in the element (dharma) called cetand «Will» which, besides its function as the 
personal will of individuals, has a cosmical function and is a synonym of karma. 
This meaning the term cetand has only in Buddhism. When all the elements 
(dharmas) arc classified in IS dhdtuSy the intellect (wmnas), for the sake of sym- 
metry, as is expressly stated, occupies two items, the dhdtu G (mano-dhdiu) 
and the dhdtu .Y^ 18 {mano-vxji\dna-dhdfu)y they represent the same element of 
pure sensation (the same dharma), but they are distinguished in that the first is the 
preceding moment of consciousness, the moment preceding actual sensation 
(sparM), after sensation comes feeling (vedand) and after feeling the image or 
qualified percept (san^fid). All these three mental phenomena arc again classified 
under dyatana .M> 12. In this arrangement manas, although participating in the 
cognition of every object, fulfills the very modest part of a preceding moment of 
consciousness, it cannot be charged with the burden of constructing the Cntegoricb, 
Substance, Quality and others. The Sautrlntika- Yogacara school Las brushed 
this whole construction of the Vaibha^ikas aside, and replaced it by two facul- 
ties, sensation and conception, also called direct and indirect cognition, or sense-per- 
ception and inference (pratyaksa-anumdna). The dlaya^v\jildnn of the old Yogaca- 
ras has been rejected. The functions of our Reason belong to indirect cognition; it 
is variously determined as arrangement (kalpand), imagination (utpreksd = dropa), 
dialectical arrangement (vikalpar=zatad-rydvrtti), judgment (adhyarasdya) etc. Ima- 
gination is helped by memory and memory is founded on impressions (safiisIvTrn) left 
by past experience. For the Realist who admits a Soul, these impressions are resi- 
ding in the Soul as qualities belonging to a spiritual substance. For the Buddhist, for 
whom there is no Soul and no substance altogether, the impressions become autono- 
mous, they then receive the name of rdsnnd (probably borrowed from the Sankhyas) 
which is sometimes explained as purram jMnnm, sometimes as sdmarthyam, i. e., a 
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apprehend every object, (since it does not apprehend the present)? Ac- 
cording to our system the Intellect ^ (or inner sense), although not 
limited in its objects (like the other senses), is nevertheless by itself 
just as unconscious (as all senses are). It does not think.^ Conscious is 
the Soul alone. The Soul is the receptacle of all cognitions and of 
all the traces ® which are left behind by them (in our experience). 
The Soul puts on record every sensation and arranges (past experience 
in suitable combinations). 

(94.22) . (Kumarila^) has expressed this idea in the following 
words. 

The Soul alone contains all knowledge,^ 

The Soul is known as the cognizing Ego, 

It has indeed ® the force of recollection. 

It has the force of combination. 

(94.23) . It is, indeed, the Soul that (at first) in a sensation’ 
throws a glance^ at an indistinct^ object, the (actual) possessor (of 
those general attributes which are not noticed in the first moment). 
It then awakens the dormant traces^® (of former experience and) ere- 

force, or the Force, the Tov epar excelUncey which creates the world as it appears to 
naive realism; vikalpa^vdsand can thus be compared with Reason when it is charged 
with the task of an autonomous creation of the Categories of our Understanding. It is 
clear from the context that much of the business which in realistic systems devolves 
upon the Soul, is in Buddhism entrusted to vdsand or vikalpa-xnsanh. We may accor- 
dingly translate it in this context as Reason. On the theory of cognition in Early 
Buddhism, cp. my Central Conception, p. 54. P. and V. explain — yadi purva- 
him Hjiidnam manah pratipatty^anubandhitayd na snrra-tisrfyani, and the fol- 
lowing acetanatayd as sakala-samskdra-anddhdrataydy i. e , na hlaya- vvjildnaiaya, 

^ manas. In the Nyaya-Vaisesika realistic systems all consciousness is an 
appurtenance of an omnipresent substantial and eternal individual Soul. The sen- 
ses are physical (hhautikay There is an inner sense, or Intellert [manns) which is 
also imagined as physical, having the dimension of an atom. It is swiftly moving 
between the senses so as to establish their connection with the Soul. It may be, to 
a certain extent, likened to a nervous current. 

2 na viedrakam. 

3 samskdra. 

4 Slokavart, pratyaksa, 122. 

® sthitam jMnam=s jflnna-rdsa7}d (P). 

CO hetau (P). 

7 indriya^artha^sannikarsdt. 

8 dlocya, 

^ sammugdha, 

aatMkdra, in Puddhism replaced by vdsand which discharges the same func- 
tion without a Soul. 
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ates a recollection of formerly experienced things.^ Armed with this 
recollection, it creates, but again ncce<^sarily ^ through the medium of 
the senses, the judgment^ xthis is a cow In. 

(94.25). This idea has been expressed in the following (stanza*), 
The senses arc the instrument of knowledge. 

The conscious Agent is the Soul alone. 

And since it has the faculty of recollection 
It will arrange ’’ all things in combinations. 

(94. 27). Therefore, although we agree that it is impossible to 
distinguish in a single presentation two different parts, the one 
causing the other, in as much as the one suggests the existence of 
the other,* nevertheless (a single cognition of a substance with its 
attributes is possible). There is in every percept an cleiuent of sen- 
sation ’’ and ail element of former experience.® They are (as though) 
the one characterized by the other. Both these elements together pro- 
duce the qualified percept. This is the sort of efficient production 

1 purva-pinda-anusmrti, 

2 prng eva, P. refers prag to dlocya. 

2 vilalpayaii; vikalpa = adhyarasnya — niScoya. Thus, in order to save the 
quahtied percept (savikaVpaka)^ the senses activated by the Soul are credited not 
only with the faculty passively to react (grahfina\ but also actively to construct 
(kalpand) the object as substance and qualities. The senses think and judge, 
because tlie Soul thinks and judges through the senses (!). 

4 The lirst part of it is found in ?^lokavart., pratyak^a, 121. 

^ kalpayisyati, the same function which p. 94. 23 is called « syn- 

thesis ». 

^ upnkdrya-upokdraka-hlidva is a term which embraces both logical sugge- 
stion (.jndpya-jndpaka-hhdra) and real causation (Adrya-Adrnna- 6 Adfa). Here only 
the first is mentioned, but it is an upalaksana, both are meant (P). nnsti is explai- 
ned as na sarvatra asti, kvacit iu drarya-guna-knrmandm astij because according 
to the Xaiyayiks there is a special quality or force (samhandha) uniting the sub- 
stance with its qualities. V. remarks that there is no upakUra in the vi^esana- 
vUcsya-hhrva, since it is srabhavikoy i. e., svfthhlvn-sambnndhay cp. above notes 
on text p. 93. 2r» and 89. 22. The npakdra is therefore limited to atad-adhiknrana~ 
rynvaccheda-pratiti’jananam evoy what seems to be nothing but our old friend 
apoha. Udayana adds that since no upaknra is needed in a svdbhdvika relation, 
we must understand the term to be used according to the majority of cases {sambh- 
ava-prdcury€na)y i. e., according to the substance-qu^ility relation where a sam~ 
bnndha = vpdkdra is needed. Evidently the problem of the relation of sensation to 
a perceptual concept is insoluble on realistic lines and Udayana rightly points to 
the contradictions in VSeaspati’s expressions. 

" arthniocana. 

^ anugata^smnrana. 
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\irhich we here admit, (but not the causation between two parts of an 
indivisible presentation).^ 

(95. 1). Indeed, (in the external world) we see colours and things 
which possess them. Both these parts are real separate entities. Reality 
as it stands consists always of these two things.^ It is wrong to main- 
tain ‘ that reality only appears in our knowledge in this (double as- 
pect of Substance and Attribute), and that our Reason is autono- 
mous* in creating them. On the contrary, they are reality itself,* 
(they appear as they exist). 

(95. 3). (The circumstance that both parts are not grasped in full 
at the first moment of cognition is irrelevant. Nothing warrants us to 
expect) that whatever exists must be apprehended (in full at the first 
moment). If only one part of the reality is seized at first, this does 
not mean that the cognition is wrong. (95.4). The full complex per- 
cept® is produced by (two) causes,’ (sensation and memorj), as has 
been stated. It may very well be a constructed image® in which the 
colour will be assigned the r61e of an attribute, and the possessor of 
the colour the role of a substance. It will be a sense-perception* 
nevertheless, since, although representing a later stage, it is also pro- 
duced by a sensory stimulus.’® (95. 5 ). (In our opinion the circumstance 
that a part is later produced does not make it an » other » thing). 


1 Lit., |). 94. 27 — 95. 1. «Tlierefore, although there is no relation (bhara) of 
producing and being produced as a relation of intimating and being intimated, 
when something is apprehended in a single presentation, nevertheless efficient pro- 
duction (upaharakatvavi) consists in being the efficient cause (utpadakatvam) in 
regard of a cognition which apprehends (avngahi) the relation of characterizing 
attribute to characterized substance {viSesanu-viSesya-bhava), between a glaiice at 
the object {arthSlocnna) and a recollection of its extensions (anugatu-smaratMpi. 

2 arthnu. 

2 as the Buddhist have done in India and Kant in Europe. 

4 apata-janman aborn nobody knows where#; since in this context this charac- 
teristic is understood as the opposite of iirthn-sturUpa-janman, it is clear that an 
autonomous intellect is meant, an inteliectus archetypus as contrasted with an 
empirical knowledge, an inteUectus ectypus. 

5 svarupa-watrenn. 

0 aavtkdlpakatn. 

’• tamagri, ((totality of causes and conditions# =fcetit-4w««(i-s«»wo(/n; here 
two causes are meant. 

2 kalpayet. 

2 pratydksa. 

W indriya-artha-sanntkarsa-prabharataya. 
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Things possess duration,^ and (during the time their existence lasts) 
they gradually produce their results, by successively combining vrith 
the totality of causes and conditions* which create together a (stable) 
result. This our Theory of Causation will be established later on* (as 
against the Buddhists who admit causation only between moments 
and no duration at all).* 

(95. 7). Thus (we can throw our conclullion in the form of the fol- 
lowing syllogism* which can be considered) as proved. 

1. (Thesis). The qualified percepts,* (the minor term), the 
subject of our discourse, are sense perceptions with respect to 
(all facts constituting) the proper domain ^ (of perception). 

2. (Reason). Because they are produced by a sensory sti- 
mulus* with which they are invariably concomitant. 

3. (Major premise and example). Whatsoever is thus (inva- 
riably concomitant with a sensory stimulus) is a sense-perception, 
just as a bare sensation.* 

4. (Minor premise). The (qualified percepts) are such, viz., 
(invariably concomitant with a sensory stimulus). 

5. (Conclusion). Therefore they are such (sense-percep- 
tions). 


1 alcramasya. 

2 sahakari-hheda = hetu-kdrana-samagri. 

3 In the chapter on the theory of Universal Flux (ksanikatva), Tatp., 
p.879.27ff. 

4 Lit., p. 95. 1 — 6. cc Indeed two things are also standing in a relation of colour 
and the possessor of colour, they are not thus apprehended by knowledge which is 
born adventitiously, (i. e., nobody knows wherefrom), but (they are both so appre- 
hended) in their bare essence. Indeed, not is it that whatsoever exists, so much 
must be apprehended, therefore if one part is apprehended there is no want of 
reliability [apramdnatd). But qualified (complex) perception born from the mentio- 
ned complex may (nevertheless) arrange (kdlpayet) class-character etc. ns the 
colour, the thing as the possessor of colour. It will be taught that also a non-gra- 
dual (thing) does its effect by degrees, owing to the gradual taking up of the co- 
factors ». 

^ The syllogism is here inductive-deductive. 5 membered, the form admitted 
in the Nyaya-Vaisesika fchool. 

® tikalpah = savikalpakam pratyaksam. 

7 svagoeare; the proper domain of sense perception is thus, for the Realist — 
the thing together with its qualities, for the Buddhist the bare thing without any 
qualities or relations. 

8 indriydrtha^sannikarsa-ja. 

8 dloeanam. 
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(95. 9). Thus it is established that the words Mcontaiiung a per- 
ceptual judgment *» (have been inserted into the definition of sense 
perception in the aphorisms of the NySya system) in order to include 
among sense perceptions, (not only pure sensations, as the Buddhists 
contend, but) also the qualified percepts, (or perceptual judgments of 
the form <rthis is a cow»). 


vyavasayatmaka. 
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Weaspatimisra on the Buddhist Theory of a 
radical distinction between sensation and con- 
ception (pranmaa-vyayastha va-m pramana- 

samplaya). 




Vacaspatimisra on the Buddhist theory of a radi- 
cal distinction between sensation and conception, 
(pramana-yyayastha versus pramana-samplaya). 

§ 1. Pbeliminaby. 

The Indian realists, NaijSyikas, Mimaxpsakas etc., admitted two kinds of sense- 
perception, a primitiye, simple sensation without participation of conception (ntrvi- 
kalpaka)^ and a more determinate, complex perception with participation of concep- 
tion or construction {savikalpdka). The difference between the two kinds of percep- 
tion was for them one of degree, of distinctness and clearness. DignSga starts, 
Pramana-samiiccaja, 1.2, by establishing a radical, essential and even, as will 
be seen, transcendental, difference between pure sensation and conception. The 
latter in his system includes judgment and inference. What the realists call per- 
ception and inference is by Dignaga replaced by sensation and conception; 
although he retained the terms, but gave them another interpretation and scope. 
We have thus in his system pure sensation and pure conception and the correspon- 
ding distinctions of pure object, which is ideutihed with reality itself, or the thing 
in itself, and pure Uniyersals. According to the realists the Universe contains par- 
ticulars, universals and mixed things (vyakii-jidi-akrti). They are apprehended by 
different sense faculties and by ratiocination. The same thing may be cognized in 
many ways. There are no strict distinct limits for each source of knowledge. 
Dignaga opposed to this a sharp distinction between two sources corresponding to 
two kinds of objectivity. The objects are either Particulars or Universals and the 
sources of knowledge are, accordingly, either Sensation or Conception. Particular 
and Universal are empirically (samvyavaharxka) conceived by the realists, transcen- 
dentally (paramdrthatah) understood by Dig nil ga. His Particular is the point in- 
stant, the thing in itself, absolutely undifferentiated and radically different from 
all constructions of the conceptive faculty of our mind. The concrete individual 
thing {avahhdm-viSesa), being a meeting point of several Universals, is nevertheless 
treated as a particular in European logic, for the Buddhists it is a constrnction 
and therefore treated as a Universal cognized by inference. The presence of fire 
is perceived, according to the Realists, by two sense-faculties, the visual sense and 
the tactile sense, or it may also be inferred from the presence of smoke. This fire 
is the concrete, empirical, physical object fire. For the Buddhists the sense of 
vision apprehends only colour, the tactile sense only heat, and the distinct image 
of fire is a construction of productive imagination (kaJpand)^ a Universal, a concep- 
tion by dint of its sameness with similar points of reality and its contrast with 
every thing dissimilar. Such constrnction by similarity and contrast is the essence 
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of indirect, conceptual or inferential knowledge. It will be seen from the examples 
giren bj VScaspati that eren the perceptnal cognitions of the form cthis is 
blnei), a this is a jar», ffthis is a cowj» are treated as perceptual judgments, as 
conceptions, i. e., conceiving states of mind and, therefore, inferences, cp. TUtp., 
p. 888. 0, 8a ca vikd^nam goearo yo wkdlpyate, deia-kdla-avasthd^hhedma tka* 
iveaa atiuiandhiyaU and Udayana adds anumanatmakatvad wkdljHuya, — ^Accor- 
ding to Sigwart, Logik, II p. 896, the perceptual judgment «this is golds is an 
inference, — «sobald ich sage ees ist Golds, interpretire ich das Ph&monen durch 
einen allgemeinen Begriff, und vollziehe einen Snbsumtious-schlusss. By a broader 
definition of inference all conceiving activity, all comparing knowledge (sdrt^a- 
pramdMi) is called indirect, i. e., non-sensuous cognition or inference. The Bud- 
dhist view receives the name of a <r radical distinctions between the sources of 
our knowledge (pramdiui-vyavastha), the Realist maintains the view which is 
called their « coalescences {pramawi-sainplava). 

§ 2. A PASSAGE OP Uddtotakaba's Ntaya-vartika, 
ed. Calcutta, 1897 (B. I), pp. 5. 5 — 5. 12. 

(5. 5). (The Buddhist) objects and maintains that the coopera- 
tion ^ (of the different sources of our knowledge in the cognition of 
one and the same object) is impossible, since each of them has its own 
special field of action. This we (NaiySyiks) deny, because we do 
not admit that (each has its own special object). There is indeed such 
a theory. Every source of our knowledge is supposed to have a special 
object Sensation * apprehends particulars (only), inference " apprehends 
universais (exclusively). That alone is an object of our knowledge 
which is either a universal or a particular. Sensation is not intent 
upon a universal, and never is inference* intent upon a particular.* 
(5. 9). This we, (N a i y a y i k s), deny, because we do not agree (with 
the reason). We neither admit that there are only two sources of 
knowledge, (sensation and conception*), nor that there are only two 
(quite distinct) objects of knowledge, (the particular ’’ and the univer- 

^ Or mixture — san^ava = sankara = dcasmin visaye sarvesatn pramarM- 
nSm pravfitih. 

* pratyakta, sense-perception according to the realists. 

s ammana, according to the Buddhists it includes conception. 

4 The Buddhist understands ((conception ». 

B The Buddhist understands «the ultimate particular, the point-instant », the 
NaiyXyik understands the empirical concrete thing- 

* The NaiyXyik understands ((sense-perception and infereneea. 

7 i. e., the ultimate particular. This fundamental feature of the Buddhist sys- 
tem has been noticed and very well expressed by the learned editor oftheTattra- 
sangraha, Introduction p. 48, — svcHaksanasya avacyatvam. . atyantika- 
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sal), nor do we maintain that they cannot coalesce. Why? The sources 
are four in number, (perception, inference, analogy and testimony). 
The objects are of three kinds, the universal, the particular and the 
individual thing as possessor* of TJniversals, (concrete universals). 

§ 3. The Comment of VACAfiPAToaBBA. 

NySya-TSrtika-tStparya-tikS, Vizian. ed. pp. 12. 16 ff., Benares ed.' (1926), 

pp. 17. 16 ff. 

(12. 16). There is a theory (of the Buddhists according to which 
Perception is Sensation, and Inference is nothing but Cionception, they 
represent two originally independent sources of our knowledge), each 
apprehends a special, originally independent* (element) in the cogni- 
zed object When a reference to them is made in the plural (and not 
in the dual), their subdivisions are meant (12. 17). Sense-perception, 
being produced by a stimulus coming from an object, is intent upon 
that object, (because it is produced * by it But moreover) only that 
thing is an object of perception whose presence invariably calls forth 
its image.* (12. 18). A Universal cannot produce the same (results, it 
neither can exercise a stimulus, nor can it call forth an image of the 


ffibhedai cej jdter istah svalaksandt, the particular is conceived as something 
unique and inexpressible, because possessing no connotation. 

1 tadvat = samdnyavad-tiSesah, it is really a ct particular universal a contra- 
dictio in adjecto, just as sensation-imagination. 

9 It is not enough to state that perception and inference have special {viH- 
sta) objects of cognition, these objects represent originally independent (hhinna) 
elements, since empirically there is an element of sense perception when we infer 
the presence of fire on the hill, and there is an element of constructive thought in 
every percept, thus pratyaksayor ammdnayor vd samplav^ na badhakam uktam 
{viiista-Sabdena), tathdpi vijdtiya -pramami - samplaza - nirdkarami - paro' yam 
granthah (V). 

3 It is not enough to mention that cognition is intent on the object (artha- 
goearas) in order to imply that it is produced {artha-sdmarthya-samuttha) by it. 
This would be the standpoint of the Naiy&yiks and the Universals would be in- 
cluded among the causes of perception. Therefore emphasis is put upon itrtha- 
admarthya. Only an efficient object, only a particular is a cause {hetu) producing 
perception. This again is not enough, because there is always a plurality of causes. 
Therefore that cause alone is the object which calls forth in our cognition its own 
image {dkdra-ddhdyaka) (V). 

4 Lit., p. 12. 17 — 18. aThat object alone is the field of perception which obli- 
ges its own knowledge-reflex to conform with a positive concomitance and its con- 
traposition ». — jfiana-pratihhdaa = jfidna-dkdra aniyata-pratihhdsa is meant 
in the sense of N. b. p. 8. 8. 
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object), since it is altogether devoid of any kind of (direct) causal 
efficiency.^ (12. 19). (Nor can the empirical ' Particular, which is the 
meeting point of several Universals, do it But the transcendental) 
Particular can. This alone is (pure reality), reality in the ultimate 
sense, (the thing in itselO, because the essence of reality (according 
to the Buddhists) is just the faculty of being causally efficient (12. 20). 
It is a point-instant (in time-space, it transcends empirical space and 
empirical time^), it is just the thing in itself shorn of all its exten- 
sions.* It is not an extended body.^ The ultimate reality is not a thing 
which is one and the same in different points of space.* Nor has it 
duration through -different instants of time. Therefore sense cogni- 
tion,^ (sensation) apprehends the point-instant of reality,* (the effi- 
ciency moment, the thing in itself, which alone * possesses the faculty 
of affecting our sensitivity).^® 

(12. 22). That a Particular (of this kind) should also he cognized 
(by the conceiving, synthetic, faculty of our mind, or) by inference, is 
impossible. (The sphere of absolute particulars is not the sphere of 
inference). The latter cognizes relations,^^ and relations are of two 
kinds only, (either logical or real), either Identity or Causation.^* In 
an absolute particular no relation can be found; (Uniformally) related 

1 This is against the Naiyayiks who admit that sense perception apprehends 
the particular and the Universals inhering in it as well, thus admitting a complex 
(samplava)^ qualified perception which the Buddhist denies as sense-perception; 
viHsta-visayatvam nhhipretya sdmanyasya pratyaJesa-avisayatvam uktam (Y). 

2 sdmvyavahdrtkam svalaksaiMm (P), = vyavahdra~mdtra-visayahr=avdstavam 
(Y). sdmvyavahdrikah = anddi-vdsand-vdsitah (N. Kan da 11, p. 279. 15). 

8 artha-kriyd-sdmarthyena eva vastutva-vydvasthdpandt^ kimartham tasyu de~ 
Sddy-ananugamah? (Y). — deSa-kdla-ananugatam viedra-saham ity arthah (P). 

4 asddhdrana, 

3 adeidtmaka. 

^ deSato ^nanugameria. 

7 pratyakmm. 

8 svalaksana = ksana, , 

® artha-kriyd’Siddhy-artham tad-abhidhdnam (Y). 

^0 Lit., p. 12. 20 — 22. a This alone is its own non-shared (read asd^tdranam) 
essence, that there is ultimate reality of the one which possesses an un-spatial 
Ego by not being extended (ananugama) in space (or by not being repeated in space), 
and there is momentariness by not running through (ananugama) time ». 

^1 grhtta~pratibandha~hetykam, 

18 Causation between « strings of events » (sanidna) is also constructed, cp. 
N. b. t., p. 69. 

18 pratibandhah Bdmdnya^dharmdv d^rayate. 
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are alwaTS two Universals. (12. 24). (But a real Universal is an impos- 
sibility).^ A thing cannot represent a unity and reside in different 
places, at different times and in different conditions. (12.25). (Since 
Universals are thus illusory realities, and inferential knowledge has to 
deal with Universals only, does this mean that their knowledge is 
altogether objectless ? *). The Universals are indeed (not realities ”), they 
are logical constructions produced by a congenital capacity (of our Sea- 
son^); we must admit that their objective existence in the external world, 
belongs (only) to the domain of our inferential knowledge, it is either 
a dialectical (superstructure upon reality) or an objectivizcd image.* 

(12.26). Their essence,* indeed, (is not positive, but relative, since 
they always contain) a correlative negation.^ (This is proved by 
three* facts), 1) (reality is not their essential attribute), they are 
positive and negative,’* 2) (although internal mental constructions 
they have) resemblance with external reality, and 3) they are distinct 

1 paramarthasat samanyam vicara-aBaham {?), kartsnya-ektzdeSa-vrtli-niraadt 
(Y); the Buddhists admit a vydvrtti^rupam, dRkam, andduvikalpa-vdsand-vantam 
samanyam, 

2 iat kirn, sdmdnyasya asaiimty svalaksane ca pratibandha-graha-asambhavdd 
anumdnam nirvisayam eva? (P). 

3 vikalpadhisthdnam = (vikalpayvisayo ^Wcam Hi ydvat (V). 

4 adhisthdnam vikdlpakdrasya vd aUkasya bdhyatvam anumdna-go* 

caro , . . Y. thinks that d^ikabdhyatmm and mJcdlpakdratvam refer to two different 
ideas {matdntaram), the first refers to an objectivized image, the second, as is seen 
from the sequel, — to a dialectical superstructure, haying indirect reality. 

s Lit., p. 12. 2S— 26. A That indeed is caused by the apprehended mark of a 
(uniform) tie. And the tie consisting in identity-with<that and origination-from-that 
cannot be grasped in a particular as its object, it thus reposes on two Uniyersals. 
And the one Uniyersal cannot reside in different places, times and conditions. 
Therefore it is the place of construction originating from a beginningless Force, it 
must be assumed that the sphere of inference is the externality of a (dialectically) 
constructed form or an objectivized image (alika-sya)v, ^ nisthd r=z svarupam, 

^ anya^vydiyrtti’==apohaj anya-vydvrttunisthnm=pratiyogi~nisedha~8varupam, 

8 Cp. the somewhat different formulation of the three points Tatp., p. 340. 6 ff., 
translated in Appendix Y. 

^ Gp. Bain, Logic, I. 54 ff. — Existence, is not their essence, their asddha* 
rana-dharmOf in contradistinction from an ultimate particular (svalaksatjM) in 
which existence is inherent, which is only positive, since we cannot say « something 
is nots, because this <c somethings is nothing but mere existence, pure reality. 
Cp. Tatp., p. 838. 1 and F. Brentano, Psycbologie, II, p. 49 ff. 

10 niyata^praiibhdsa = niyata^akdra as in N. b. p- 70. 6, = anya-vydvrttyd; 
it is exactly the opposite of niyata^pratihhdsa in N. b. p. 8—9, where it is = 
arihenOf indriyena vd, niyamita. 


20 
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images, (L e., they contain a sharp distinction from, or negation of, 
all other things). 

(As regards the first point the argument can be thrown into the 
form of the following syllogism). 

(Major premise). Whatsoever can alternately he affirmed 
and denied (has no existence in itself, hut becomes existent rela- 
tively), as distinguished from something else. 

(Example). As, e. g., the fact of not being a body of limited 
dimensions.^ It is found in consciousness (which is not impene- 
trable and) exists, and in the horns on the head of a hare which 
do not exist (and therefore are also not a body). 

(Minor premise). A (Universal, being) a mental construc- 
tion,^ can be alternately affirmed and denied, nthere is a jar», 
II there is no jari<. 

(Conclusion). (nJam is not existence i<in itself », it exists 
relatively to other tilings). 

(Verification). If njarw were existence in itself,® the words 
iiit isu would never be used, being superfluous; nor would the 
words nit is not» be possible, because they would contradict 
(the existence which would then be included in the thing njaru). If 
it were non-existence in itself, the same consequence would follow.* 

(13.4) . (As to the second point, it should be noticed that the Uni- 
versal) is devoid of every direct efficiency, it is an Qmagined) illu- 
sive Ens. There is no sameness between it and the point of absolute 
reality (represented by the element iithis», so as to produce the 
perceptual judgment nthis is a cow»), except the fact that both exclude® 
the negation (o non-cow*).® 

(13. 5) . (As to the third point, it must be noticed that) the distinct 
image of «a cow>i, and the definite connotative designation na cow», 
would never be possible without (having present in the mind its) 
distinctions^ from horses or other (animals).® 

r- amurta. ^ vikalpa-gocaro. ® asadharatM-hham. 

* Cp. Bradley, Logic, p. 121, iilt may be, after all, that everything aia» just 
so far as <rit is not», and again ais not* jnst so far as it aiss. 

S Instead of tnanyafe’ mya-vydvftteh read angato* nya-vyavrtteh or anyatra 
vySvrtteh. 

0 Cp. Bradley, ibid, alf everything thus has its discrepant in itself, then 
every thing in a sense must be its own discrepancy a. 

7 Cp. Bradley, ibid. aErerything is determined by all negation*. 

8 Lit, p. IS. 6. a And the definite ides and designation acow» not without the 
exclusion of horse etc.». — What is here called niyatS buddMh refers to the same 
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(13.6). Therefoce the Universal is nothing bat the Negation of 
the Correlative,^ it is (therefore) an internal* (mental construction, 
but related to external reality, since in our behaviour) we do not 
notice the difference,* it is quasi-included in external reality* and 
thus gives reality* to our (conceptual, or) inferential knowledge. (13. 7). 
Being thus indirectly connected with external reality, it has efficacy,* 
it becomes consistent experience.^ Although it is an illusion of reality, 
it is nevertheless a source of right knowledge, in so far it belongs to 
a man who thinks (and acts) consistently.* 

(13.9). Thus it is that the particular (as the ultimate reality) is 
not the object on which inference (or conception) is intent That 
sensation, on the other hand, is not intent on Universals, has already 
been pointed out Nor is there any other source of knowledge (except 
these two, sensation and conception). Whatsoever (has a claim to 
be) a source of right cognition is included in these two, or, if it is 
not included in them, it is not a source of right knowledge. Nor is 
there any other object of cognition different from the particular, 
(vie. the ultimately particular) and the Universal, (there is no mixed 
entity in the cognition of which) both sources of our knowledge could 
participate. 


thing which above p. 12. 27 was designated as niyata-pralibhasa. It is evident that 
niyatn is here used in the sense of adistincts, niyata-pratibhasa — niyatS bud- 
dhih = niyata-Skdra, not in the sense of « limited » niyata = arthena indriyena vS 
niyamita as in N. b. t., p. 6. 9 and 8. 20, cp. above, p. SOS n. 10. 

1 anya-vyavrUi-rupatn. 

3 ahahyam. 

bShya-bheda-agrdhat, i. e , we do not think that a a cow> is not an exter- 
nal object. 

t bakyatverui avoAyamanam. 

I' prawurtayati. 

0 prapayat, 

'' samvadakam sat. 

8 Our conceptual knowledge is thus a dream accompanying real facts. This 
theory will be expounded with more detail in Appendix V. — Lit., p. 18. 6 — 8. 
« Therefore the Universal whose essence is distinction from the different (anya- 
vj^vftti), being non-external, being plunged in the external throngh non-percep> 
tion of the difiierence from the external, directs inference towards the external; 
and by being indirectly tied, np to the external, it makes us reach the external; 
being consistent, although wrong, it is, by being located in the cognizer, a means 
of right knowledge ». 


20 * 
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§ 4. The ans^teb op Uddtotaxaba. 

Nyftya-vart., pp. 6. 9 — 14. 

(6. 9). This is wrongl We do not admit it We, first of all, do not 
admit (the limitation) of two sources of knowledge, nor of two kinds 
of object, nor of the impossibility of their mixture. Why? The sources 
of our knowledge are, indeed, four in number, (perception, inference, 
analogy and testimony). The objects are of three kinds, the particu- 
lars, the tmiversals and their mixture. (5.11). A mixt (knowledge) is 
possible in that sense that the same object can be apprehended by 
any source of knowledge, as e. g., by the senses (etc.). (5. 12). A 
sense faculty is a source of knowledge, it illumines, (as it were), the 
objects. Sometimes it is limited, sometimes mixed. It is limited, e. g., 
in the cognition of odours (which can be apprehended by one sense 
faculty only). It is not limited in the cognition of solid bodies which 
are cognized by two senses, (by vision and touch). As regards the 
perception of Existence or of the fact of possessing attributes, (i. e., the 
Categories of Substance and Quality), this is cognized by every sense. 

§ 5. Comment op Vacaspatimiska. 

Tatp., p. 18. 12 — 13. 

(13.12). In saying «this is wrong!» (the author of the Vartika) 
rejects (the Buddhist theory) and explains (the reasons for doing it). 
That the theory is leally such, (i. e., wrong), will be (repeatedly) sta- 
ted here, (in the course of this our work). 

(Remark of U day an a, p. 114). If the Universal is unreal and 
the Absolute Particular alone ultimately real, the latter cannot be 
mixed with the former, because a combination of the real with the 
unreal is impos'-ible. (The empirical individual thing is thus founded 
on an absurdity). The author says, «that this theory is wrong, (will be 
proved later on)». He wishes to say that the path (of Buddhist philosophy) 
leads into great depths (and cannot be lightly dealt with at present). 

(Remark of Vardhamana, ibid.). Since the (Buddhist) onslaught 
leads into great depths, if the author would undertake to refute it 
here, it would make his text very heavy (reading ^)1 

1 This is tlie iirst short slatcniem of Buddhist Idealism in the Tatparya- 
flka. Its different phases will be repeatedly expounded and refuted in detail in 
the course of the work wheresoeyer the opportunity of doiug it will present itself^ 
cp. pp. 88 ff., 100 ff., 127 ff., 144 ff., 182 ff., 268 ff., 338 ff., 379. 26 ff., 463 ff. 
etc. etc. These subtlest Naiyayiks, Udayana and Vardhamkn a, deemed Buddhist 
philosophy an nimperyioub patb», gahanah panthah. 
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The Theory of Mental Sensation 
(manasa-pratyaksa). 




The theory of Mental Sensation. 


I. 

Preliminary. 


The genesis of sensation according to the Ahhidharma can he represented thns 


(ep. my Central Conception, p. 54 fL), — 


1-t current 

2-d current 

8-d current 

the object 

the organ of sense or the Mind 

(n'taya) 

nervous matter 

(vi^flana = mafias} 

\ 

(tndriya) 

/ 

\ 

1 

/ 

\ 

1 

/ 


\ 1 • 

/ 


\ 1 

/ 


\ 1 / 



\ 1 / 



\i/ 



o — - 

meeting point (trayS^m sanniyS- 


1 

1 

tah), eeneation (tparia). 


1 

0 - - 

1 

■ feeling (vedana). 


1 

o — — 

■ image (sauoilS). 


The moment of sensation (sparda) has 1) a homogeneons cause (causa matefi- 
dli» = $amanant<»ra’pratyaya) in the preceding moment of the Mind, or of conscious- 
ness in general, including latent consciousness, 2) a predominant cause (cataa 
efficiena = adhipati~praiyaya\ in the special sense-organ (indriya\ and 3) an ohject- 
cause {fUanibarui~praiyaya\ saj, in a patch of colour for the sense of vision. The 
interconnection of these cooperating elements is imagined in early Buddhism 
according to the prevailing view of causality {jprai^tya^samuipada) as functions of 
one another, as cooperators or cooperating forces {8amakarar=8amhhuyakanmih^ 
because a cause never works alone (na kifpcid ekam eJcamat). The elements are 
not pulling one another, hut appearing contiguously (nirantara^utpanna) as func- 
tions of one another. In MahSyana the conception is radically changed. All ele- 
ments of existence have only relaiive (iunya) reality, as a the long and the shorts 
{d§rgha^hra8va-vat)f cp. my NirvSpo, p. 30 ff. The separation of the unique 
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current of consciousness into subject and object is already an imputation (dropa = 
idipana = grahyc^grSJuika’kdlpanSj. Instead of the three real currents produ- 
cing together sensation in early Buddhism, we now have in the Sautrintika-YogS- 
cSra school only two constructed ones. Their cooperation can be represented in the 
following table, — 


Moments of 
the object 


Momenta of 
consciousness 



6 A. pure sensation 


B. mental sensation 


both as yet in- 
cluding no 
synthesis, 
nirvikalpaka. 


{ cognition including synthesis with 
the following moments, aavikdl^ 
paJea, i. e., image. 


1 is the object {alamhana-pratyaya) of A; it is also the substrate (upddana) 
of 2\ it precedes A in time. 

2 is the object (alambana = visaya = gocara) of B, but it is contemporaneous 
with A; it is also the substrate of S, it precedes B in time. 

3 and its continuation are the object of the constructed image {savikalpaka)^ 
they represent the duration (santana) of the object 1 — 2—3 etc. 

A is produced by 1 ; it is contemporaneous with 2 ; it is the substrate-cause 
{samanantara-praiyaya) of B, it follows in time upon 1. 

B is produced by 2 in collaboration {sahdkdrin) with A which is its substrate ; 
it is also a flash containing no synthetic imagination and therefore not capable of 
illusion or mistake; it is contemporaneous with 3 and follows upon 2 in time. 

3 and the following moments, as well as C and its following moments, represent 
the parallel duration (santana) of the object and of its qualified cognition. 

1 avalaksanam =prathama-ksanah = rupa~ksanantarasya updddnam = tn- 
driya-vijfldna-visayah = tasya ca dlambanam = nirvOcalpaka-janakam. 

2 = rupa-ksandntaram^prathama^ksaiyisya upddeyam = uttara-ksamih = 
nirvikalpaka -jfldna - samdna - kalah = nirvikalpaka - indriya-vijfldsyasya sahakdri 
(mdnasa pratyaksa-uipdda-kriydm praii) = manaaa^pratydksa-visayah == tasya ea 
dlambanam. = mdnasa-pratyaksa-janakam. 

8 etc. = santdna. 

A = indriyaSa-vijUdnam — svalaksam-alambitam = samanantara^pratyayah 
(manasa-pratyaksam prati) = rupa-ksandntarasya sahakdri = viSaddbham = ntr- 
vikalpaka-pratyaksam. 

B = mano-vijfidnam = manasi-kdrah = rupa~ksamntara~dlambitam = rujpa- 
ksamntara-saJiakdrind indriya-vijfldnena janitam = nirvikalpakam = viSadd* 
bham ^mdnasa-pratyaksam. 
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C = aamkdlpakam .jilanam =: santanSlambitam = adkyavatayaUnakam =s sd- 
rupydtmakam = anya-vyavtiti-rupam = anumanatmakam = nirvOuipaka^ildna- 
utpannatmt pratyakaam apt. 


In the now following translations from tbeTippenii from Vacaspatimisra’s 
Ny&ja-kapikil, and from Jamyan-shadba’a Blo-rigs a vivid pincturecan be 
gathered of the controversies that raged in India and Tibet on this interesting 
problem of a gap between a simple reflex and a constructed mental image, a problem 
not yet solved by modern epistemology. 


11 . 

The Nyaya-bindu-tika-tippaBi on the Theory of 
Mental Sensation. 

(N. b. t.-tippS9[, ed. B. B., pp. 29. 15 — 31. 11). 

(29. 15). Further, is it sure that as long as the outer sense faculty^ 
is engaged, the existence of a mental feeling (concerning the same 
object) is excluded? Answering this question (Dharmottara) 
says, «as long as the sense of vision is engaged whatever (bit) of 
cognition (of the presence) of a patch of colour (in our ken) we may 
have, necessarily depends on that sense (alone) ».^ 

(30. 1). The following question is then raised. Although two homo- 
geneous cognitions cannot exist at the same moment, (two heteroge- 
neous ones can). Therefore a sensation of the outer sense ® may exist 
at the first moment (and continue to exist) in the second moment when 
a mental feeling will (also) arise, notwithstanding the fact that the 
organ of vision will continue to be engaged?* To this (D har mot- 
tar a’ s) answer is as follows. <((Tbis is impossible, since) otherwise, 
says he, no such sensation as depends (exclusively) on the sense of 
vision would at all exist (i. e., there will be no pure sensation, no 
simple reflex althogether, there will always be a germ of mental 
synthesis present). 

(30. 3). What he means is this. If we assume that in the second 
moment (the outer sense, e. g.), the sense of vision, is engaged just as 
it is engaged in the first moment, its function will also be the same, it 

> eaksufi. 

8 sarvendriydfritam in 29. 16 is meant for sarvam indry dint am jUSham. 

3 indriya-vijtldnam. 

^ vydpdravati eaksuei. 

5 Cp. N. b. t., p. 10. 21. 
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will make the object present in our ken; why indeed should then pure 
sensation not arise in the second moment also, why should not both 
moments receive the same name of a sensation of the outer sense (or 
of pure sensation) ? ^ 

(30. 5). Another question is then asked. If mental sensation ^ is 
really sometliing diflfercnt from pure sensation,^ this must be estab- 
lished by positive facts, by observation, (experiment ^ or other proofs). 
(If that cannot be done), then its definition, so far it is not at all 
founded on facts,* will be (useless, it will be as though) non existent. 
(Dharmottara) answers,® *< the existence of such mental sensation 
is a postulate of our system, there are no facts to prove its existence**.^ 
In describing the character of this (mental sensation) as something 
similar to sensation in general ® and in stating that its existence is 
assumed as a postulate of the (whole) systeme, Dharmottara re- 


^ Lit., p. 30. 3^5. « When the eye is engaged, why, for sure, should cognition 
by the outer sense not ari.se, (a cognition) homogeneous, since the second moment 
would (also) be making amenable to sense? therefore why should not both be called 
sensations of the outer sense?».— We would expect yogyt-Jearane instead oiyogya- 
karane ■=■ sdksaUkarini^ cp. above p. 8. 10. Dharmottara says, p. 10. 22 ff., that 
if we do not admit, or postulate, a difiference in kind between the first and the se- 
cond moment of sensation, there will be no pure sensation of the outer sense alto* 
gether. The Tipp. explains this as meaning that either both moments will equally 
be pure sensation or none. Dh. insists that we have no empirical proof of the exi- 
stence of mental sensation in the second moment of perception, because we cannot 
isolate it and observe it, but if we will not assume its existence, the whole system 
falls asunder, since the system requires a radical difference between the world of 
pure sense and the constructions of imagination. The arguments in favour of the 
existence of mental sensation imagined byJuanagarbha and others Dharmot- 
tara does not admit as valid, cp. below. 

3 nmnasam pratyaksam. 

3 indriya-jfldndt. 

^ As has been pointed out in the Introduction Dharmakirti establishes the 
existence of pure sensation by what may be called a real experiment (pratyaksa) 
in introspection, pratyaksam kalpandpodham pratyaksenaiva aidhyati. 

3 ydvatd pramdndaiddham eva, 

fl N. b. t., p. 11.1. 

7 Mallavadi, f. 31, introduces this passage thus, nanu indriya-vijfldna^vya- 
tirikia-laiksawikasya adariandt Idksaruim ayuktam evety dSankydha eiae cetyddi 
(p. 11. 1). The existence of a mental sensation following immediately on the sen- 
sation of the outer sense is thus regarded as something transcendental {iin-tu Jkog- 
pa = atyania-paroksa). 

8 indfiya-vijfidna-aadria. 
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pudiates the argument adduced byJnanagarbha^ and others for 
the sake of establishing its existence, (viz., the argument that) mental 
constructions spring up^ (from mental sensation which is something 
intermediate between pure sensation and conception). (He repudiates 
this argument) indirectly,^ (without mentioning it), simply by emphasi- 
zing ^ (that no direct proof is needed). 

(30. 9). They, indeed, give the following explanation. Both the pure 
sensation and the mental one arise while the sense of vision is ope- 
rating. It is not right to maintain that two sensations cannot exist at 
the same time, because two sensations of the same sense really can- 
not, but not two sensations of two different senses. It has been estab- 
lished (in the Abhidharma) that six (different sensations) can exist 
simultaneously.^ Therefore (there is no impossibility that) two sen- 

^Acarya Juaiia^aThha is the author of a short treatise Sat ja-dvaya- 
yibhanga-karika and its vftti. A block print of its Tibetan translation, prin- 
ted at the monastery cfBde-chen-lhun-grub-glin (Aga in Transbaikalia) is in 
my posession. There is in the Batan-hgyur, Mdo t. 28, only a commentary on it, the 
Satya-dyaya-vibhauga-pafijika, by ^antirakaita. Whether it is the same 
person as the celebrated acarya Bodhisattva is doubted byTaruniitha, cp. his 
text p. 163. Tsou-kha-pa denies it, cp. Legs-bsad-shiiibo, f. 70^ 2. Karika 14 
(mula f. 2, vrtti f. 7) deals with causality in the usual Madhyamika style — a a manifold 
Ens is neither produced from a manifold, nor from a unity, nothing is produced from 
a unity, nor a unity from a manifold ». The vrtti explains, that if many causes did 
not produce many things, they would cease to be causes, since every cause, in order 
to be a cause, must produce somethiog. The perception of colour, being produced by 
a double cause, the sense of vision and the intellect (mmanantara-pratyaya = ma- 
fias), the result is also double, as containing a sensation and a conception. On the 
other hand, the percept of a colour is a unity (ekam vijfidnam). As a Madhyamika 
the author evidently rejects the momentariues of being {ksanikafva and svalaksaim), 
he conditionally may admit the parallel run of sensation and thought. It seems that 
some of those logicians who were Madhyamikas at heart admitted the possibility 
of a parallel similtaneous run of sensation and thought, but not Haribhadra, 
cp. below, p. 331) n., and this has given rise to much controversy in India and Tibet, 
as will be seen from the Blo-rigs of Jamy au'Shadba, translated below. In the 
Tattvas., p. 391, Saiitiraksita and Kamalaslla admit heterogeneous causation, 
cp. also Parisuddhi, p. 609 ff. 

B vikalpodaydt arc evidently the first words of a karika by Juanagarbha or 
some of his followers, it is repeated below, p. 30. 17, in the words samdna-jatiya- 
vikalpodaydi. 

bhangyd. * avadhdrandd era. 

^ According Abh. Kosa-bh., 1. 28, a great number of mental dharmas can 
arise simultaneously. The idea of the Sankhyas is also that different sensationB o 
different senses may be present to the mind simultaneously, the idea of the 
Naiyiyiks is that this is quite impossible. 
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sations (of different origin), of different senses, should arise simulta- 
neously. 

(30. 1 2). Nor is it right to maintain that mental sensation, since 
it is not apprehended as existing separately, does not exist at all. (Its exi- 
stence is proved by the fact that) in the next moment something homoge- 
neous with it, vie., tlie image of the blue patch of colour,® is present 
to the mind. If there were (nothing intermediate), no mental sentation, 
then the constructed image of the blue ^ patch, which immediately follows 
in its track,® could not arise. A mental construction can arise out of 
something homogeneous with it, out of something mental,® not out 
of a quite heterogeneous simple reflex.* (30. 15). Just as when a patch 
of blue is apprehended® (by the senses in the stream of thought 
called) Devadatta, the judgment* «this is bluc» is produced (in the 
same person), not in the (different) stream calhid Yajfiadatta. The 
difference between mental sensation^ and the enduring phenomenon 
of a mental image® is not the same, (not so radical), as between the 
two streams of (passive) pure sensitivity and of the stream of a 
(spontaneous) mentality.® Indeed, both (the mental sensation and the 
mental image) do not represent (passive pure) sensitivity, both are 
called nmital. 

(,30. 17). Our reply to the upholders of this theory is as follows. 
You maintain that a mental construction must arise out of something 
liomogeneo’iis with it, and you deduce from that the necessjiry existence 
of a menial (element, although unobservable directly). This deduction is 
unwarranted, because experience proves that things can (also) originate 
out of elements heterogeneous from them. This c:in be established by 

1 nila-vikalpa; thus the perception of a detiuite colour is considered to he a 
mental construction by way of contrasting the blue with the non-blue; it is also a 
perceptual judgment, uthis is blue». 

^ iat’j)rstha-bhdti, 
mdna.^atrnano. 

^ indnya-tijildndt. 

5 qrhMe 
'• nticayo. 

« mdnatsa- viz. pratyal sa. 

® inano-vikdlpa-mnidna. 

ttiano-vijMna-santdna, in the opinion ofJhS,nagarbhaitisa santdna^ in 

the opiniou ofDharmottara it is a kzana. Instead of tathendriyd bhinnatvat 

read yathendriya . . . hhinnatvam na tathd . . . 
mkalpa. 
dariandt. 
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positive and negative examples.^ Nor is the origination of a mental 
element possible as long as (the stream of consciousness) is engaged 
in a visual reflex. Indeed, we never have experienced the simultaneous 
appearance of two simple reflexes,® two bare sensations, of the same 
patch of blue colour at once. This has never been witnessed. 

(31.1). Therefore a constructed image’ can be called forth by a 
simple reflex * (or pure sensation), not withstanding it is heterogeneous. 
Consequently the production of a mental image does not prove the 
existence of a mental (element in the form of a mental sensation). 
(31.2). Nor is it right to maintain that a simple reflex and a mental 
image ® belong to two different streams of existence,* just as the two 
(personal) streams called Devadatta and Yajfiadatta are. (If that were 
the case), it would make’ the origination (of the mental image) from 
the quite heterogeneous simple reflex impossible. (31.4). Both (pheno- 
mena, the bare sensation and tin; constructed image), belong to the same 
stream of consciousness; we must therefore necessarily admit the (par- 
tially) heterogeneous origin of the mental image, because (Dharma- 
k I r t i), the author of the V U r t i k a,® has stated, 

••When the one, (the simple reflex), is apprehended, (the other fea- 
will tures) also will apprehended, they be appear by the force of a 
conscious (germ),* and by the force of memory which has ist own 
function to achieve». 

Here in the words ••a conscious (germ)» just a simple reflex’® is 
referred to, not something mental.” (31.8). And therefore if it is asked 
how can a constructed mental image, (i. e.), something remembered, 
be called forth by a simple (passive) reflex, (we answer, that this is 
possible), becau.'^e heterogeneous origin (is also possible). (31.0). Nor 


^N. Kaniku, p. 121.11, gives the example of the cognition of something 
rofresliing winch follows in the track ol a sensation of white colour produced by a 
piece of camphor, white colour and refreshment are heterogenous. 
nirviknipfiknyor. ^ vikalpakasya. 

^ indrtyn-vijfldndd era, savikalpaka-nirvikalpakayor, 

bhinha-santdna-vartitvam, 

7 The cheda before yena must be dropped, and one after na sydt inserted. 

« Not found in Pr.-vart., but Pr.-viniscaya (Co-ni, f. 158*. 3) has — rfon 
mthon-bft~fLid mthon-haday inyon-hai-mthu-las byun-ba-yi, dran-pasmthon-barhdod- 
pn-yi8, tJia-snnd rab~tu hjug-pa-yin. (A. Voatrikoff). 
mmvii-sdmarihyn, 
tndriya-vijndnam era, 
mdnasam. 
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would it be right to assume that the mentioning of consciousness ‘ 
(in the above aphorism of Dharmakirti) refers to something 
mental,® (not to pure sensitivity), since the point at issue ® (in this 
passage) is whether pure passive sensitivity^ (without any mental 
spontaneity) can guide our purposive actions,® and whether it can 
be reckoned as a source of right knowledge. (31. 10). Indeed, how is 
it possible to consider a simple passive reflex® to be a source of right 
cognition? (0, yesi). It is (a source of right knowledge), if it accom- 
plishes its own function. And its function is just the function of 
evoking a mental image of its own object.’ 

Consequently tliis (argument of J fi a n a g a r b h a and consorts) is 
negligible,® because a mental construction can be evoked from a hetero- 
geneous source, (from a simple reflex). 

III. 

The Nyaya-ka^iika of Viicaspatimisra on the 
theory of Mental Sensation. 

(Reprint from the Pandit, p. 120. 7 — 120. 17). 

(120. 7). We (Buddhists®) do not favour (the theory according to 
which) the Mind is a special organ (of sense), an organ to be put on 
the same line as the organ of vision etc.” But we maintain (that the 
Mind is a stream of thought, and in that stream) every preceding mo- 

1 samvit. 

> manfuam. 

3 dntyaivat, 

^ indriya-vijfianasya, 

'' vyavahdrena. 

^ indriya-vijflanasya. 

" avavisaye vikalpa-jandkaivam. 
yai IcimcU, 

^ I. e., the Yogaciira-Sautrantika school, cp. Tatp., p. 1)7. 1. The other Hina- 
yanists reckon 6 organs of sense, 5 of the outer senses and one of the inner sense. 
They also have a series of 22 indriyas, but then these organs have quite a diife- 
rent funf'tion, cp. Abh. Kosa, I. 48. The realists, Nyaya, Vaisesika, Mlmilqisaka, 
and the Sankhyas characterize manas, the Mind, as a sixth organ. The Mildhya- 
mika-Huddhists and the Vedantins, very characteristically, fall in line with the 
realists. According to W. Ruben, Die NyUyasutras, An. 55, 66, the author of 
these sQtras did not regard manns as an indriya, but according to the Bhasya, ho 
admitted 5 outer and one inner sense, jus as the other realists, 
io kimeid indriydntaram cp. Tatp., p. 97. 28 flf. 
caksurddivat 
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ment is (the cause, viz.), the substrate-cause,^ of the next following one. 
This preceding moment, indeed, is called (by us) the << homogeneously 
immediate cause ». It is homogeneous as a (moment in the same 
stream) of consciousness, and it is immediate, since it is separated by 
nothing. (120.10). This (second moment of cognition) is created,’ 
(not alone by a stimulus coming from the object upon the senses, 
as the first moment of sensation is, but) it is created by the next 
following moment of the object,’ in collaboration* with the Mind, 
(i. e., according to our theory) with the preceding moment of consci- 
ousness, the moment of pure sensation.’ This second moment of the 
ohjed is contemporaneous® with the first moment of sensation, or 
with the simple reflex, produced by the first moment of the object. 
The first moment of the object is (also) the substrate-cause (or causa 
ma/erialisy of the second moment of the .same object.® (Thus there are 
two consecutive moments of the object producing two consecutive mo- 
ments of cognition; the latter are, a simple reflex, and a flash of men- 
tal feeling). This (mental flash) comes after the moment of pure sen- 
sation has passed.® It is (not an abstract mental cognition, it is) 
vivid (as a sense-cognition). It has its own external object, namely 
the second moment of the object, the moment which collaborates in 
producing it. Such is mental sensation. It is not pure sensation’^ 
(which is a simple reflex upon the outer sense), because it springs up 
when the simple reflex’® is over. 

(120. 14). Neither (can it be characterized) as an intention upon 
something internal,” because the object upon which it is intent is the 


1 U}td ianena. 
jamtanif p. 120. 12. 

rupa-kMana-ant arena f p. 120. 11 to be corrected from rupeksana-. 

^ sahakdrind, p. 120. 11. 

indriyaja-v\ji\dna (p. 120. \Q) nirvikalpaka-praiyaksa. 
samdna-kdlenaj p. 120. 12. 

" It is clear that the aamanantara-pratynya, also called upasarpana-pratyaya 
is the counterp«art of the samnvdyi-kdrnna of the Naiy.ayiks. 

^ indriyaja-irijfidnasyayvisnya-ksana-updddtiena “ prathnmn^visaya’lsana- 
Mpaddnena, viz., rupa-k^ana-aninrena, i. c., dvitxycna ksanena prathama-ksana- 
updddnaraid. 

upurala-indriya-vydpdrasya (sc. pnrusafya), cp. lit. transl. below. 

10 HSadnbha = vUaddhhdsa, 

11 indriyajam. 

1* tad‘(‘indriya-yxydpdra-. 

18 dntara. 
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second moment of the external object, this second moment of the 
object being a product of its preceding, first, moment and the first 
moment, (as has been just mentioned), is the object grasped by pure 
sensation, (the object which has produced the simple reflex).^ 

(120. 15). And it is not true that there would be no blind and no 
deaf persons, (if they could perceive external objects by a reaction 
upon their inner sense).* The sense faculty,* (the organs of the outer 
sense), arc absent with them, nence they have no pure sensation,* (no 
simple reflex) produced upon the senses.* They, consequently, (will 
have no mental sensation, since) the latter is a product* of the for- 
mer. Nor can it be objected that (such a secondary mental flash) is not 
a sensation. It is a sensation, because it is vivid, (it is not an abstract 
thought).* 


1 The compound indriyaja-visaya . . , , must be analysed thus — indriya^ 
jasya{r=nirvikalpakasya) yovisayah {r=svalaksanam)^ tngyayad vijfldnam {nirvi- 
kalpdkam), insya (nirvikalpakasya) yo visaya-ksanah (= svdlaksannm -= prafhamo 
msaya-k§anah)^ tena yaj ianitam ksaimniaram (= rupa-kmndntaram = dvitiyo 
visaya-ksannh), tnsya gocaratmm^ tasmdt. The upshot is very simple, the second 
moment of cognition apprehends the second moment of the object. But they are 
not contemporaneous, since the moment of the apprehended object precedes the 
moment of consciousness which apprehends it. 

2 Cp. N. b. t, p. 10. 20. 
indfiya, 

^ •vfjfidna. 
toQ-ja-. 

® liit. ct because there ia no substrate ». 

' Lit., p. 120. 7 — 17. « We do not favour (the thing) called the Mind as some 
other organ, the eye etc. But we say that it is just the preceding (pure) conscious- 
ness, the substrate of the following one. Just this, indeed, is similar as sensation 
and immediate as non-separated, it is called a homogeneonsly immediate cause. 
Here it is created (janita) by another moment of colour (rupa) having as its sub- 
strate (updddnena) the object-moment of that-sense-produced (tad-indry a- ja\ with 
whose sense-produced consciousness (vijfldna) as a homogeneous precedent it is 
working together, having as object the moment which is its own producer, a vividly 
shining cognition (of the man) whose sense-function is over, this is mental sensa- 
tion. It is not sense-produced, since it appears when the function of the latter is 
passed. An it has no object in the internal, (it is not intent upon internal facts), 
because it is intent (gocara) upon another moment, produced by the object- 
moment of the consciousness of the object of the sense-produced, (cp. above the 
analysis of the compound). Nor is there absence of the blind and deaf, because 
of the circumstance (-tayd) that they have no organs, (and) because through not 
having consciousness by it produced, a substrate is lacking. Nor is it non-sense-per- 
ceptiou, since it shines vividly ». 
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In the sequel, pp. 1 20. 2 1 — 1 24. 6, V a c a s p a t i m i s r a, commen- 
ting upon the corresponding passage ofMapdanamiSra’s Vidhi- 
viveka, ibid, pp. 120.3 — 122.6, sets forth a series of arguments 
against the theory of a momentary mental sensation. They all centre 
in the realistic view that the object of cognition has duration, that it 
is a real unity which cannot be split into moments. This unity of the 
object, asVacaspati puts it, « is consecrated by Recognition »,^ in the 
perceptual judgment "this is the same crystal (which I have seen be- 
fore) ». Mapdanamisra says,® nthe object is not present to the 
senses as split into moments, it appears to the senses as a unity; mo- 
reover we repudiate your theory of momentariness, (or universal flow 
of all existence ) »? And Vacaspati winds up * the <liscussion by 
.stating, '(thus it is established that the senses do not reflect separate 
moments, therefore it is not possible that the intellect should grasp the 
moment following upon the moment which has produced the simple 
reflex, but, on the contrary,’’’ the intellect grasps just the same object 
as has been grasped by the senses ». 

On these grounds the Realists establish the theory of what they 
call the i< duplication •> of the sources of our knowledge (pramdm- 
samplava).^ The same object is apprehended twice, at first by the 
senses dimly, and then a second time, by the intellect with more clarity 
and distinction. 


IV 

The Grand Lama Jam-y a'n-shadpa on the theory 
of Mental Sensation. 

Ulo-rigs,7 f. 28“. 3— 31*’. 4 (T8n-gol). 

The second (variety of direct cognition) is mental sensation (or 28\ 3 
non-sensuous feeling of the presence of an object in our ken). Its defi- 
nition, its own varieties, and the peculiarity of its genesis, these three 
points, (will be examined). 

1 Ibid., p. 126. 3, pratyabhijM bhagavati Bthapayisyati (abhedam). 

2 Ibid., p 122.6-6. 

0 ksanikatm-pratiksepdt, 

^ jitU, p. 126.4-6'. 

5 Head him ea instead of kmeid. 

Cp. above, Appendix If. _ 

^ The Grand Lama Jam-yaB-shad-pa (lljam-dbyan-bsad-pa Nag- 
dbau-brtson-grue) lived in the Xyiiu> century (1648-1722). He is the founder 

21 
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§ 1. Definition. 

26'^. 5 By a mental sensation (or non-sensuous feeling) we understand a 
(peculiar) sensation of the presence of an external object, a sensation 
following upon the sensation of the outer sense which itself evokes it; 
it apprehends the second moment of the object seized by the (outer) 
sense, and (it is also) characterized as excluding all constructive 
imagination and (hence) incapable of illusion. I’his is its defini- 
tion. The fact falling under this definition^ is, (e. g.), the mental 
feeling ® of something blue evoked by the outer sense (of vision) when 
the latter contains the reflex •'* of a patch of blue colour. Incidentally 
the words of the definition «it is a sensation apprehending the second 
moment of the object seized by the outer sense which itself evokes it" 
do away with the query, whether (it is not a recollection, whether) it 
apprehends its own object, an object present to it,* or whether it is not 

28*. c (already) a clear and distinct cognition.’^ Indeed, «The Language 
ofOialectics")- says, « it is excluded that it apprehends the already 
apprehended, because it seizes the second moment ». Since it is (also) 
defined as a moment of consciousness immediately following the prece- 
ding moment (in the same stream of thought), it is distingni.shed from the 
direct perception of the Mystic, (whose direct perception of the Absolute 
is also an intelligible intuition, but not at all homogeneous with the 
moment which precedes the moment of illumination). In telling that 
mental sensation is produced by, (and follows on), the sensation of the 
outer sense, an objection urged (upon this theory) by non-Buddhists is 
answered, (the objection namely) that there would be no blind and no 


of the monastery La-brang, a very celebrated seat of learning in Amdo (Eastern 
Tibet), and the author of an enormous amount of scholastic literature very much 
studied in Mongolia and Tibet. 

1 mtshan-gzhi. 

2 snon-hdein yid-mnon. 

BhoT^snan dban-mnon. 

* it really apprehends the moment of the object which immediately precedes 
ill time the moment of mental sensation, cp. above table on p. 312. 

head-Ses = paricchinnnm jndnam ; the definition of clear and distinct cogni- 
tion is given in the Blo-rigs, l0^2. On f. (i^'. 1 This kind of cognition is mentioned 
as one of the seven different kinds oi mental processes {blo-rigs). 

Btog-ge-skad = Tarka-bliasn, a work by Mahiipandita Bhiksu 
Mok^akaragupta (Cordier has Ghlibriy.lkaragupta du grand Vihlira de Jagat- 
tala)=Thar-pai-libyuii-gnas-kyi-bpas-pa; it is incorporated into the Bstuu- 
hgyur, Mdo, vol. 112 (ze), the passage quoted is found f. 3dO*\ 6 (Narthang). 
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deaf persons, if they could perceive external objects by a mental sensa- 
tion.^ The (same) ((Language of Dialectics)) has it, » since it is said that 28^’. 2 

it is a intellectual fact, (but) produced by sense-cognition beginning 

with this passage up to the words — ». . .by telling that it is exclusi- 
vely produced by a homogeneous preceding moment, the confusion of an 
(ordinary) mental feeling with the intuition of the Buddhist Saint, 

(the Mystic), is excluded*)). Thus it is that the fact of being a mental 
sensation is necessarily subordinated to the fact of being produced by 
a sensatiun of the outer sense. This is (also confirmed) by the ((Lan- 
guage of Dialectics)), where it is said that nmental sensation is pro- 
duced immediately after the sensation of the outer sense®)). 

§ 2. The vaiueties oe mental sensation. 

There are five varieties of mental sensation, viz., mental sensation 28'>. 3 
grasping colour (and lines), mental sensation grasping sounds, olfactory 
mental sensation, flavnrous mental sensation and tactile mental sen- 
sation. 

§ 3. The PEC'ULI.iLlilTY op the genesis op mental sensation. 

Three theories. 

The (author) of the (‘Mine of L o g i O) * (S a s k y a-p a n d i t a) 28'’. 4 
and his followers maintain tliat (there are three different solu- 
tions of this problem, viz.) — 

1. (First theory). At first one moment of pure sensation, (a sim{de 
reflex produced by a stimulus sent out by the object) arises. After it 
one moment of mental sensation is produced. After it, one moment of 

I C’p. N. 1). t., p. 10. 20. 

Ibid., f. 380''. 6 — 381*. 1. 

'* This quotation is probably an abridgement of the possage — rah-gi yul-gyis 
(Jr-ma-ihag Ihan-cig-hyed-pn-can-gyt dban-poi ^es-pa mtshans-pa-de-ma-thag-pai 
rh/en-gy^s bslyrd-pa yid-gyi rnam-parSes-pai ches paOy ibid. 

•1 E igs-gter -= Nyaya-iiidhi, a concise treatise in mnemonic versea by Sa- 
sliya-puiiditsi K un-dgab -igyal-intshan, held in high esteem by the Tibe- 
tans :is their oldest originnl exposition of Buddhist Epistemology. Copies of the Lhasa 
block print are vtTy rare, no one is available at Leningrad, but a commentary by 
Rgyal-tshab is found in the Mus. As. Petr. The author lived in the XlPh cen- 
tury (1182—1251) A. D. in the celebrated Sa-skya monastery, south-east of Lhasa, 
lie is also the lounder of a sect which had many vbiarics and monasteries, at present 
either in decay or turned over to the dominant Go -lugs- pa sort. According to 
tradition his work was originally written in Sanscrit. 
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pure sensation (a^ain) arises, and so on, pure sensation and inentai 
sensation (of the object) are alternately ^ produced. This is, (they main- 
tain), the opinion of the author of the A 1 a m k a r a, (i. e., of P r a j il a- 
karagupta). 

28*’. r> 2. (Second theory). At first one moment of pure sensation arises. 
In the next moment there’ is a double sensation, a ])ure one and a 
mental one, it is the second moment of (outer) sensiition, together 
with the first moment of (internal) mental feeling. They are conditioned 
by the immediately jtreceding momemt of consciousness, playing the part 
of a caitsa materialise and the sense-faculty, playing the part of a causa 
efficiens. In accordance with these conditions, (botli sensations) run 
simultaneously (making two parallel streams of sensation), beginning 
from the second moment ot pure sensation up to the end (of the p(!r- 
ceptual process). During it (we must distinguish) three elements, a 
double element of sensation of the external object and one element 
of internal self-consciousness. This three-partite sense-perception is 
advocated, (they maintain), by the brahmin S a n k a r ii n a n d a." 

29‘. 2 3. (Third theory). Finally, Master I) h a r m o 1 1 a r a maintains that 

(a mental sensation) necessarily arises just when pure sensation is at 
an end.^ 

From among these three theories the first and the last, (says tlie 
author of the »Mine of Logic«), are wrong. That one in the mid- 
dle is alone the right one. It is there stated,'’ 


1 speUmar, lit. « mixed up». 

2 Pramiina-vartika-alamkara, n work by Prnj nn karagupta nsualh 
quoted as Rgyan-khan-po = Alamkaropadhyay.i. The work containa a 
commentary on books II— IVof Dharmakirti's Pramana-yrirtika and tills 
up the vol.N 09 and 100 of the B.stan-hgyur .Mdo. The author lived presumably 
in the reiiturv and initiated a new school in the interjirotation of Dliarma- 
kirti’s pbilosophy. 

2 Bram-ze Bde-bycd-dgali-pa, author of an indep' iident commentary on 
the Pramdna-vartikaof Dharmakirti called Pramiina- vartika- tikil. The 
work was planned on a very largo scale and has been loft unfinished. The extant 
part covers only the first book of Dhannakirti and tills up vols 10P> and ln4 of 
the Bstan-hgyur, Mdo. The author was a Kashmir brahmin, he is usually 
quoted as the Groat Brahmin. Bram-ze chon-po. 

^ dban-mnon-gyi rgyun-mihah-kho~nnr; rgyun insually means duration, but 
here it is apparently used in the sense of no-duration or duration of a moment. 
It is just the opinion mentioned X. b. t., p. 11. 1. 

^ Since no copy of the Kigs-gter is available, this quotation could be 
identified only in Bgyal-tshab’s commentary, where it is found f. 91^ 1. The 
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<• Both the alternation (theory ofPrajnakaragupta), and the 
substitution (theory ofDharmottara) contain contradictions ». 

(Such is the view ofSaskya-papdita and his followers) 

§ 4. Examination op the thboby abcbibed to 
Pbajnakaraqupta. 

Now, it is wrong to impute to (the author) of the Alamkara, 29“. 4 
(P r a j fi a k a r a g u p t a), the alternation theory. Not in a single Tibe- 
tan translation of the commentary and sub-commentary on this work 
can it be found. 

(Khai-dub)^ in his «Elucidation of the seven Trea- 
tise s » says, <1 That the author of the Alamkara favoured the alter- 
nation theory, taccording to which the moments of pure and of mental 
sensation follow one another in turns), this is founded exclusively upon 
a tradition current among scholars. Not in a single work, as far as 
they are translated in Tibetan, does it appear, neither in the text of 
the Alamkara itself nor in the literature followdng it». 

And (Ugy a 1-tshab) in his Comment upon the uMine of 29“ 5 
I;ogicM* says, »the alternation theory is not to be found in the trans- 
lations of the Alamkara existing at present». It seems that the 
alternation theory is a great mystification,® because it is pregnant of 

full title of this commentary is Tshad-ma-rigs-gter-gyi rnam-bsad legs- 
par-bsad-pai suiu-po, but it is also known under the abridged title of Rigs- 
gtcr-dar-tik; we read there — Eyyan-gyi hzhed-pai spel-ma-dan~ni Chos^ 

o o o o 

mcJiog-gis hched-pai rgyun-gyi mthah-mar geig-kho-nar skye-ha gflis-ka-la^yah 
o ‘o o ’ O o o o 

gnod-byed yod-pnr thalf etc. The words marked by o will make up together the 
o o o 

verso quoted. 

^ Mkhas-grub, a pupil ofTsou-kha-pa; the work quoted is a commentary 
upon the seven logical treatises of Dharmakirti, its full title is Tshad-ma- 
sde-bdun-gyi rgyan yid-kyi mun-sel, the passage is found on f. 117\4 of 
the block print made in the Aga monastery, Hdc-cheii-lhun-grub-gliu. 
Tson-kha-pa (1357—1410), the founder of the now dominant sect, had three 
celebrated pupils, Gyal-tshab (Rgyal-tsbab, 1364 — 1462), Khai-()ub (Mkhas- 
grub, 1385—1438) and Gendundub (Dge-hdun-grub, 1391—1474). The latter 
was the first Dalai Lama. All have written logical works. The Commentaries 
()1 Rgyal-tshab are renouued for original and deep thought, they are usually 
called dar-tik=vistara-(!k:i’8, those of Khai-dub are distinguished by detailed 
discussion, they are called lik-cheu =mahatik&'s. 

2 Rigs-gter-dar-tik, f. 91*». 6 (Aga) 

^ tha-chad. 
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many mistakes and it contradicts the standpoint of Pramiii.ia- 
23*’. 1 V a r t i k a, (althougli everyone pretends) to speak from this very stand- 
point. (If it be objected that) this is not clear, ^ (that the Pramaiia- 
V a r t i k a is not explicit enough, we will answer that), (on the alter- 
nation theory) the alternately arising sensations (of the outer sense) 
will not be able to apprehend the object continually, just because the 
moments of the outer and the inner sense will be mixed up. And it is 
also impossible to admit (that there will be a continuous apprehension 
also on tlie alternation hypothesis), because it is stated in the Pra- 
inana-vartika,^ "if a thing would he apprehended in turns, we 
would not have the experience of its continuous contemplation ». 

(Moreover the contention) that the A 1 a in k a r a favours the alter- 
nation theory cannot be correct, because (we know that) it assumes 
simultaneity of the sensations of the outer and inner senses, (their par 
29 ''. 2 rallel run). That this is really so,* (follows out of the circumstance that) 
this Master did admit in mental sensation a germ ot constructive 
thought,^ and he did not deem it a contradiction to admit the simul- 
taneous existence of pure sensation * with constructive thought. Indeed, 
29 ''. 3 he delivers himself as follows, "the element* «this» (of the judgment 
"this is that») which arises in us with regard to something lying in 
our ken before we have recognized * in it (an habitual object), we 
reckon as a mental sensation, since its (function) is to make the thing 
present to our senses*". It is also true that Dharmottara has 
a quarrel * with him (on thi.-; point), as will be detailed later on. 

29 ''. 4 If we compute the elements pre.'ent in such sense-perception (as 
ascribed to the author of the A 1 a ni k ii r a), we will really find that 
they are three, (viz. an element of pure sensation or simple reflex, an 
e'ement of mental feeling including some imagination, and the element 


1 ma-gruh-na. 

2 Pr. vart., ch. Ill (on sense-percejitiou), Icnrika 25G, f. 183*’. 2 in the Aga 
block-print. 

der-thal, 

rfog-pa geig = kalpand kdcid. 

•') dban-mnon dus-sUf lit., «that at the time of sensation of the (ontrr) sense 
construction is produced ». 

8 Ses-pa —jfianam in the sense of iflamtd-jfldnam. 

7 goms^las mdun»na gnaa-pa-las — abhydsdt prdg nrastlulndt^ this evidently 
refers to anabhydsa^daSd-dpannam jfldnam, cp. TStp., p. 8 — 9. 

^ This quotation could not yet be identified. 

^ Cp. N. b. t., p. 11. 1 and the Tipp. translated here. 
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of self-consciousness). (However) this theory (of the author) of the 
A 1 a ni k a r a cannot be accepted (as a correct account of the part) of 
the senses (in perception), because, as a consequence ^ of it, we will be 
obliged to admit the presence of (a germ) of constructive imagination 
in direct cognition,* (i. e., in a simple reflex), whereas (our best autho- 
rities), the Siitra * and the Vartika, establish that sensation, (i. e., the 
part of the senses in cognition, or the simple reflex) does not contain 
any mental construction. This and other objections (can be made 
against this theory). However, from the stand-point of the E x t r e m e 
Relativists, (the Prusangika-Madhyaniikas), it will be 
quite acceptable.* 

§ 3. Examination of the theoky ascribed to 
Sankarananda. 

Further, it is not true that the (Great) Brahmin l, voured the 
theory imputed to him (by Saskya-pai.idita\ because neither the 
translation of his works nor the authorities of the Holy Land® point 
to it as favoured by him. It is a bare affirmation (on his part). (K h ai- 
dub) in his ('Elucidation of the Seven Treatises*' says,® 

"It is a mere tradition among the ancient (teachers) that the Great 
Brahmin favoured such a view. Not in any of the Tibetan translations 
of his works is the source (of this mistake) to be found". Moreover, you 29''. 
iSaskya-paiidita) assume that this (sensuous part of cognition 
which you imagine as having been analyzed by Sankarananda) 
necessarily always contains three elements.’ \V e object that the precision 


1 thal-ha dan. 

2 sgruh-^jug-pai tog-pa ] the realistic Vaibba^ikas admit n germ of imagination, 
cjilled by them svabhdva-vitarka in eyery sense-cognition, cp. Abh. Eosa, I. 33. 
The Madhyamikas would probably fall in line with the realists. 

Sutra, in this context, refers to Dignaga's Pramuna-samuccaya. 

4 The Madhyamikas cannot admit the absolute reality of the a thing in itself » 
[nalaksana)j because this would mean a deadly blow to their Universal Relati- 
vism. As a consequence of this they cannot accept neither the theory of sense-per- 
ception, nor the separateness of the two sources of cognition (pramdna-vyavastJid), 
nor self-perception (avasamvedann) cct., cp. my Nirvana, p. 135 flf. They are obli- 
ged to accept the realistic logic of the Naiyayikas with a proviso concerning its 
relativity and worthlessness for the cognition of the Absolute. 

hphaga-yul = arya-deSa^ India, arya means here a Buddhist Saint. 

fi Op. ci«., f. 123^. 6. 

"• viz., sensation of the outer sense, mental sensation and self-consciousness. 
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of these mathematics ' is questionable. You may, if you like to, reckon 
seven elements, it vill even be more accurate. Keally it is so,* because on 
the side of the object there are five elements, (its five sensible quali- 
ties), with the element of sensation and the element of attention,* 

30^2 this will really make seven elements. (Rgyal-tshab) in his Com- 
mentary upon the «Mine of Logic» says,^ "if we reckon the ele- 
ments in the object, they will be five, and if we add the elements of 
sense and of the intellect, it will make seven". And (Khai-dub) 
in his "Elucidation of the Seven Treatises" also says,* 
"there is no great utility in computing how many elements there are 
in this genesis (of mental sensation), therefore there can be no preci- 
sion in the work of computing thcm». 

80*. 4 And further. It is a very great mistake to imagine that in the 
stream oi thought which constitutes the ordinary man,' at the time 
when his sensitivity is engaged in apprehending an external patch of 
colour, there is (simultaneously with it) an intelligible feeling clearly 
apprehending this same patch. This is in glaring contradiction with 
all the passages of the Seven Treatises and their commentaries 
where the definition of mental sensation is taught. Not enough of that, 
it is directly denied in passages like the following ones, 

30*. 5 1. "Allthoug heterogeneous (sensations) may arise simultaneously, 

but one of them will be (always) predominant in clarity. It will then 
weaken the force of the others and will not allow any otlier to appear 
over the threshold of consciousness".* 


1 rtsi-dgoS’pa. 

2 der that. 

B yid-'byed = manasikdra, here mental senBation (mdnasa-pratyedesa) is simply 
called attention, which is one of the citta-maka’bhumika’dhar/tuis. 

^ Rigs-gter-dar-tik, f. 91^5. 

5 Op. cit., f. 124» 2. 

0 prtJiag-jana. The holy man (drya) is credited with exceptional intuition. 

7 Pr. vilrt., Ill ch., kdrikd 521, f. 230*. 5 of the Aga block-print. Only the 
first part of the kdrikd is quoted by Jam -y an, the second part is, 
nns-pa ilam8‘par hyas-pai-phyir. 
kun-gzhi-las gzhan hbyun-ba min. 

The term kun-gzhi = dlaya in this place has given rise to a great deal of con- 
troversy among Tibetan commentators. The majority arc not inclined to interpret it 
as meaning dlaya^vijfidna in the sense in which that term is used by Asanga and 
Yasubaudhu, i. e., as implying the doctrine of a nstore-house-consciousnessi) 
where all the traces of former impressions and all the germs of the future ones are 
stored up. They therefore interpret here dlaya as meaning only mano-viitldnaf and 
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2. nWhen consciousness is engaged in cognizing one object, it is 
incapable of cognizing (at the same time) another one», etc. etc.^ 

The first ’ (circumstance, vie., the circumstance that the theory of 30*. 
the simultaneous presence of two different sensations is in glaring 

the passage as meaning « there is thus (in that moment) no other consciousness than 
mental sensation ». It seems howeyer possible to assign to alaya here the meaning 
of consciousness in general without referring it to a special theory. As a matter of 
fact the Prama^a-yartika never mentions the aUiya-vijiidna doctrine and there 
is evidence enough to maintain that Dharmaklrti rejected it as a Soul in disguise. 
Jam-yan-shadpa says, Phar-phyin-mthah-dpyod, vol. ila. (rnam-rdzogs), 
f. 61 '*5—62 *3 (Aga) — yan kha-cig, kun-gshii sten-du tshogs-drug Kkhor-hcaa-pa 
gc^g-pa-la J^d^pa mi-hthad'par-thalj skahs^hdir hun^ehi mi hdod-pai-phyir, 
hgreUehen-du, lan-gSegs-kyi Zun, rnam-par-thar-pa (read Ses-pa) hryad-flid dan 
zhes dram team ma-gtogs kun-zhi dan iion-yid-kyi hiad-pa medpaiphyir. khyah~ 
ste, Hphags-Sen dan sde-bdun skabs^au kun-ehi Mod-pa mun-mdah yinpai- 
phyir. Zhi-htshos kyan, dbu-ma-rgyan dan ramhgrel laSf de dag-gia ni gan 
anaphyi medpar sma-gflia hhyun-ha Mi-ni gnaa med-do nos, lun dan hgal-ba 
bzlofj dkao, zhea dan. rnam-l^rel-laa, rtog-gflia eig-car mthon-ba medj ces gaunspai 
phyir. ade-bdun-rgyan-las, ade-bdun-gyi akaba-au kunpzhi khaa-lenpar hdodpa 
da-dag -ni ran-iiid ma-rigpai dmua Ion zhea-ao. This means— Further, some main- 
tain, that it is wrong to hold that all six kinds of consciousness with the accompa- 
nying mental phenomena (citta-caitta) are locked up in a store-house-conscious- 
ness, because in this case, (i. e. from the standpoint of the Svatantrikas) the 
M store-house » doctrine is not accepted. With the exception of the Lank'avatara- 
sutra and some purely metaphorical (dram = neyya) expressions neither the 
« store house » nor the klista-manaa are ever mentioned. This is right, because 
both Arya (Vimuktasena) and Haribhadra, and also (Dharmakirti) in his 
Seven Treatises hold that the theory of a « stored consciousness » is an arrow 
shot into darkness. Moreover, Santiraksita in his M^dhyamikalamkara with 
his own comment, says, « a double sensation (ama-gfiia) which appears (at once) 
without succession from two (different sources de-dag-gia) canuot exists, and he 
continues up to the passage (cit is difficult to deny that this runs against Scrip- 
ture ». And again Prama^a-vartika says atwo ideas (kalpand-dvayam = tog- 
gfiia) cannot exist simultaneously ». «tThe ornament of the Seven Treatises » 

(by Gendundub) says, « those who maintain that in the system of the Seven Trea- 
tises the astore-consciousness » doctrine is admitted are blind men (living) in the 
darkess of their own ignorance !». — The passage quoted from Santiraksita’s 
Madhyamikalamkiira is found f. 15^- 1— 16^ 2 of the blockprint (Aga), and the 
passage from Gendundub (the real title of the workisTshad-ma-rigs-rgyan) 
is found f. 96^3— 97*. 2 of the block-print (Aga). (A. Vostrikoff). 

1 Ibid., II ch., kdrikd 118, f. 98^ 5 of the Aga block-print; the second quar- 
ter of this kdrikd is, 

nua-mad don-can mi-hdzin-phyir. 

The block-print of the Sholutai monastery reads don-gzhan. 

2 The words dahpo grub-ale usually point to a dilemma mentioned precedeutly, 
viz. to the first part of the dilemma with the closing words gafi-zhig. 
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contradiction with all the passages where the definition of mental sen- 
sation is taught), is quite right, because (this theory) contradicts all 
the characteristics of that (mental sensation), viz., 1) that (mental 
sensation) is called forth by the sensation (of the outer sense), 2) that 
it apprehends the second moment of the object which has been (in the 
preceding moment) cognized by the outer sense, etc. With all these 
characteristics the theory of the simultaneous presence of two different 
(currents of) sensation is in contradiction. This is quite clear, 
so*’.! And further. You, (Saskya-papdita) maintain that from the 
standpoint of the Brahmin (§ankarananda) there is at first a 
moment of sensation by the outer sense and, after it, a double sensa- 
tion arises, an outer one and a mental, inner one. (And you also main- 
tain) that, according to his standpoint, sensation always necessarily con- 
sists of three elements. This is not right, because (the supposed theory of 
the Great Brahmin) requires us to admit that there is a double 
kind of sensation, the one consists of two elements, the other includes 
3u^ 2 three. It is really so,' because the one kind of sensation, (the first moment) 
which ’ must be characterized as consisting (only) of two elements, 
is endowed by you with three parts. That the first circumstance is 
right,^ (viz. that the i^rst) moment (is dipartite), must be admitted, 
because in the first (moment), when the single moment of sensation 
(by the outer sense) is produced, it consists only of two elements. It 
is really so,^ since at that time there is no other sensation than 1) this 
sensation (of the outer sense) and 2) self-consciousness. If you do not 
admit that,’* (and insist that sensation is always three-partite), then 
you will have to assume the double sensation, (outer and mental, 
already) in this (first) moment, and many other incongruities will ensue, 
(you will be obliged to admit the collapse of the whole theory). 

§ 6. Vindication op Dhabmottaba s theoby. 

so*'. 4 Therefore, in our opinion, the view of the great scholar Dhar- 
m 0 1 1 a r a is the only right one. He has the proper view of the genesis 
of intelligible sensation as established (by D h a r m a k l r t i) in his 

^ der thal. 

^ fjan-zhig here also points to the first part of a dilemina which in the 
sequel will be alluded to by the wordf dan-po grub-ste, 

^ dan-po gruh-ste. 

4 der thal 
ma gruh na. 
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Seven Treatises, (viz., that mental sensation) arises immediately 
after pure sensation, v^hen the run of (pure sensation) has vanished. (Pure 
sensation is one moment). This is (the only plausible way to realize) its 
procedure,^ since (all other attemps to describe it) are proved to lack 
logical consistency, viz., 1) the theory according to which mental sen- 
sation continues to exist after the moment following on pure sensar 
tion,* 2) the alternation theory, 3) the theory that pure sensation con- 
sists of three elements, 4) the theory of the A 1 am kar a, that (every) 
sensation includes (a germ) of constructive imagination. These last, 
four theories evidently have (no great importance), authoritative^ 
is only the first one, (that one of D harmottara), because that 
cognition of an external object, where the predominant part* is played 
by the intellect, is not reckoned as sense-perception, (i. e, it is not a 
sensation). Indeed, the (Abhidharma)-sutra says, nthe appre- so**. 6 
hension of colour (and lines) is double, as conditioned by the sense (of 
sight), and as conditioned by the intellect *», and the Pramapa- 
SAmuccaya* (confirms this) in stating that the intellect also when 
it apprehends an object (in a mental sensation, does not possess the 
character of constructive imagination). Thus, in the moment of pure 
sensation (by the outer sense), intelligible sensation is not yet present, 
but when the first has vanished, the second immediately arises. It is 
immaterial whether at the time of both these sensations the totality 
of causes producing the pure sensation is complete or not, because, 
(albeit they be complete), the change is produced by the efficiency of 
a conflicting factor (the intellect, or attention), which may be present 

1 The construction of this sentence is worthy to be noticed, gan-zhig here also 
points to the first part of a dilemma of five parts, it will be in the sequel indicated 
by the words dan^po gruh»8te. Lit. . .because Just such is its genesis on the one 
hand (dt skye-ha gau zfiig) and because (on the other hand) the existence ot men- 
tal sensation after the second moment of (outer) sensation, and the alternate origin, 

and are proved to be wrong. The last arguments are easy (to understand as 

wrong), 'fhe first is right ». 

2 Mental sensation lasts only one moment, the moment of aroused attention, 
and this moment is the moment following the outer sensation, its continuation is 
constructive imagination, the real function of the intellect. 

gruh-ste, 

^ dban-rkyen = adhipati-pratyaya. 

^According to the Abhidharma sensation (sparSa) arises at the meeting 
point of three things, the object, the sense-organ and consciousness (sc. bare con- 
sciou8ne3B-v(;^dna). The next step is a feeling and a distinct cognition (vedana- 
samjfld), 

fl Cp. Pr. samucc., 1. 6. 
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81* 2 or absent We read^ in the «Elucidation of the Seven 
TreatisesM (by Khai-dub), — 

(lit does not matter much for the continuity of pure sensation, 
(without any participation of mind or attention), and for its discon- 
tinuity, whether all causes (and conditions) producing it are completely 
present or not, but it is not indifferent whether some counter-acting 
agency has appeared or not, because as long as there is nothing to 
stop the run of (the moments of) pure sensation, it will go on endu- 
ring without interruption, and the entrance-door for intelligible sen- 
sation will be closed)). 

81*. s Mental sensation appears for not more than a single moment, 
because if it were a lasting phenomenon (it would apprehend a distinct 
image in a perceptual judgment), and we would have clear and distinct 
cognitions produced straight off by the force of a simple reflex, (we 
never would have illusions), and the constructed judgment «this is not 
right)) would never arise.* This is quite right, (i. e., it is quite right 
that, if mental, direct sensation could last more than a single moment, 
an error would be impossible, since truth would arise automatically). 
Therefore, since the matter is quite transcendental,^ (the existence of 
this moment of mental sensation) is assumed (more or less) dogmati- 
cally.* We read in the « Commentary upon the Short Treatise®)) (by 
Dharmottara), oThis mental sensation is merely a postulate of 
our system. There are no facts which could establish its existence 
3i». 6 (directly))). And (Rgyal-tshab) in his « Commentary upon the 
Short Treatise of Logic*)) delivers himself as follows, «Now, this 

I Op. eft., f. 121*. 3. 

II Lit., « Mental sensation does not appear after one moment, because, if a dura- 
tion {rgyun = sanlSna) did appear, certainty (ftra-pa = nUcaya) would appear by 
the force of a simple reflex (myou-ba — anubhava = pralibhSsa) and the imputa- 
tion {$gro-hdogB = aropa) nthis is net rights would not be produced)). Cp. Dhar- 
makirti’s words quoted Anekantajaya-patkka, p. 177, — no pralyaktam 
kasyacid nUeSyakam, tad yad api grhnSti tan na niieaytna, Mm iarhi tat-prnti- 
bhatena. 

II iin-tu-lkog-hgyur. 

^ The NySya-bindu-fikS is evidently quoted under the name of Hthad- 
Idan-chuS-fiu «The Small Commentary », since the passage is found on p. 26. 9 — 
11 of our edition of its Tib. translation (B. B. YIII). The « Great Commentary)) 
would then be the same author’s comment, RamaQi, on Prama^a-vinilcaya. 

s lun-gi Uhad-nuu ■= agama-pramSnena. 

0 Rigs-thigs-dar-fik. The full title of this work is — Tshad-ma-rigs- 
thigs-kyi hgrel-ba legs-bsad-suiS-poi gter, the passage is found f. 14* 6 
of the block-print of the La-brang monastery. 
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(theory) of mental sensation must be accepted as founded on dogmatic 
assertions, although subjected to a threefold critical^ purification; 
there is no other (direct) evidence (establishing it empirically))). 

To this (contention, that mental sensation is something transenden* 81*. 6 
tal), some (philosophers take exception). They maintain, that mental 
sensation is present in every ordinary ‘ man. It cannot be transcen- 
dental (or occult) in these ordinary men, because its existence is 
proved by their own direct perception.^ And the fact that it really is 
so is established by intrdbpection which exists in their personality 
and which apprehends this (their own mental sensation). This (again) 
is really so,* (simply) because they are conscious beings.^ 

This is not right! * si*. i 

It really is right,* because every consciousness is self-consciousness.'* 

Nevertheless (your argument) is not right," because, although 31 *. 2 
we really can by introspection establish (as a rule) that knowledge 
having duration and (every case) of right cognition (in general) is 

1 The threefold scrutiny {dpyod = viedra = mtmamaj which every sacred 
text or trustworthy testimony must undergo is 1) the test of experience (pratydksa), 

2) of inference (anumana) and 8) of non-contradiction (avirodha), Accodiugly the 
objects are divided into 1) evident facts (pratyaksa), 2) inferred facts (paroJesa) of 
whom we have formerly had some experience, 8) very much concealed facts {atyanta- 
paroksa = Sin-tu-lkog-pa) which are either transcendental, unimaginbble entities, 
orelse facts never experienced, but nevertheless not unimaginable. 

2 80 * 8 o-$kye^bo = prthag^jafMy i. e., not a Saint, not the man who possesses 
direct intuition of the Absolute, something like Kant’s « intelligible Anshauunga 
as contrasted with asinnliche Anshaunga of ordinary men. 

3 Hn~tu~lkog~gyur = atyanta^paroksa. 

4 This argument is here thrown in the usual Tibetan form, viz., 

Minor term — mental sensation in the run of consciousness of every 
ordinary man. 

Major term and Example— it is not at all quite so transcendental in 
an ordinary man. 

Middle term — because its presence is established by your direct 
perception, (i. e., introspection). 

5 der ihal der thal 

Lit., a because there is knowledge in his continuity, (stream of thought— san- 
tdna)», 

8 ma-khyah, lit. there is no invariable concomitance (between the middle and 
the major terms). 

2 hhydb-par-thdl. 

12 Lit. ffif it is knowledge it is pervaded by self-grasping self-knowledge ». 

11 yan ma-khyab~8U^ a no concomitance again ». 

12 i. e., every santdna and every pramdna. 
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accompanied by self-perception, we (by no means) can maintain that 
every cognitive phenomenon (without exception) is susceptible of being 
grasped by introspection.^ And even that is a concession made ^ (by us 
to the advocates of introspection). 

2 Moreover, if we take our stand upon (the ideas of these advocates 
of introspection, we will be landed in the following absurd consequence). 
(Let us take as subject, or) minor term, the fact that the consciousness 
of an ordinary man contains (nevertheless a feeling of) its own ulti- 
mate unreality®; (we then must take A predicate, or) major term, 
the fact that this feeling must be cognized directly in the conscious- 
ness of this ordinary man, because he has introspection, for we have 
admitted an invariable concomitance (between introspection and cogni- 
tion of external objects).^ It is really so, because this feeling is nothing 


1 Jam-yaa establishes in the Bro-rigs seven varieties of meaning for the 
term « thought » {blo-rigs-hdun). Prof. B. Erdmann, in the Ch. Sigwart memo- 
rial Philos. Abhandluugen (Tabingen, 1900), has endeavoured to determine 
the various meanings of the German term vdas Deuken». The historian of philo- 
sophy will perhaps be tempted to make a curious comparison. 

s The comment adds that the if introspection were not fallible, the CXrvaka 
would know that he makes inferences; he nevertheless denies it, hence his intro- 
spection is not sufficient to establish even the presence of a pramdm. 

3 In the Abhisamayalaipkara I, this germ of the idea of Sunyaid is called 
prahrti^stham gotram. Jo-nan-pa, the predecessor of Tson-kha-pa, went all 
the length of maiutaining, in his Ri-chos-nes-don-rgya-mtsho, that every 
man is a real Buddha, and therefore the teaching of the Path is useless. 

^ Lit. (the text p. 839. 5: de-la hho ff). «Oq this they say, mental sensation in 
the consciousness (rgyvd) of an ordinary man being the subject {chos-can), it will 
follow {yin-par-thal) that it is not very occult in the ordinary man, be- 

cause it {=:khyod) is established by a perception in his consciousness. (31^ 1). 
(Again) this follows (der tho/), because this is established by introspection grasping 
it in his consciousness. This (again) follows, because in his consciousness there is 
knowledge. No concomitance! Concomitance follows, because wheresoever there is 
knowledge, it is invariably concomitant with the presence of self-grasping intro- 
spection (81^ 2); if (this is maintained), again nO concomitance because, albeit in 
tbe (cases) of continuous knowledge and of right cognition (santdnn and pramdya) 
there is concomitance with (the fact) of being established by introspection, but there 
is no (such) concomitance with being cognized by introspection in every case of 
knowledge. And even this is a concession {go-thoh) made. Moreover, for them 
(81^ 3) the subject being the knowledge characterized by personal unreality in the 
consciousness of an ordinary man (thsur-mthon’gi rgyud)^ it will follow that it 
(= Ichyod) is cognized by the perception of the ordinary man, because it is cogni- 
zed by his introspection. This concomitance (they) admit. (And) this follows (der 
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but a case of cognition of external objects, and it is maintained ^ that si’*. 3 
every cognition is also self-cognition (of whatsoever may be found in it). 

If (the argument) is admitted,* we will have the absurd consequence * 
that (every ordinary man) must be a SaintI* They have accepted it! 

All other points are easy to understand. 8l^ 4 


V 

The text of the translated part of the Blo-rigs 
Tstt-gol 'block-print, Blo-rigs, f. 28*. 8— 31^ 5. 

gnis-pa, yid-(kyi) mhon-(sum) la mtshan-nid, dbye-ba, skye-tshul- 
gsum. dah-po ni. rah-hdren-byed-kyi dbw-mhon-las byuh zhih, dei 
bzuh-don skad-cig gnis-pa hdzin-pai, rah-nid rtog-bral ma hkhiul-bai 
cha-nas bzhag-pai gzhan-rig mhon-sum-de (28>. 5) dei mtshan-nid. 
shor snah dbah-mnon-gyis drahs-pai shon-hdzin yid-mhon Ita-bu dei 
intshan gzhi. dei mtshan-hid-kyi zur-du rah-hdren-byed-kyi dbah-muon- 
gyi bzuu-yul skad-cig ghis-pa hdzin zhes smos-pas (28a. 6) rah yul da- 
Itar-ba hdzin nam sham-pa dah, de bcad-§es yin nam sham-pai log-rtog 
sel-te, Btog-ge-skad-las, skad-cig ghis-pa hdzin-pai-phyir bzuh- 
zin-pa hdzin-pa-hid bsal-lo, zhes gsuhs-pai-phyir. (28b. 1) mtshuhs-pa 
de-ina-thag smus-pas mal-hbyor mhon-sum bsal-zhih; dbah-poi mhon- 
sum-las byuh zhes-pas phyi-rol-pas loh-ba dah hon-pa-sogs med-par 
thal-bai log-rtog bsal te. Rtog-gei-skad-las, dbah-(28b. 2)-pai 
Jes-pa-las skyes-pai yid yin-pas, zhes-pa-nas, mtshulis-pa-de-ma-thag- 
-pai rkyen-gyi khyad-par-gyis kyah mal-hbyor-pai ses-pa yid-kyi muou- 
sum-hid-du thal-ba bsal-te zhes-pai bar gsuhs-pai-phyir. des-(28b. 3)- 
-na yid-mhon yin-na dbah-mhon-gyi ijes-su byuh-bas khyab-ste, Rtog- 
gei-skad-las, dbah-mhon hdas-ma-thag-tu yid muon skye-bao, zhes 
gsuhs-pai-phyir. 

thaZ), becanse it is (nothing bnt) bis knowledge of the external world. (31^. 4). This 
concomitance (they) admit. If they admit (the argument), it will follow that (the 
ordinary man) is a Saint, since they have accepted it. The remaining is easy to 
understands. 

^ khyab-pa-khas. ^ hdod-na. ^ thal = prasanga, 

^ In order to have a direct intuition of the irreality of the phenomenal world 
and of the non-existence of an Ego, an educated man must hare undergone a long 
course of philosophic studies and after that practice concentrated meditation. If 
illumination comes, he will contemplate the absolute truth directly and become a 
Saint (ort/a), cp. my Nirvkpa, p. 16 ff. 
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gnis-pa. de-la dbye-ba-na. gzugs-hdzin yid-mnon, sgra-(28b.4) 
hdzin yid-mnoD, dri-hdziii yid-mnon, ro-hdzin yid-mnon, reg-bya-hdzin- 
pai yid-mnon dan Ina yod. 

gsum-pa. skye-tshul-la. Rigs-gter rjes-hbrans-dim-bcas-pa na re, 
dan-por dban-mnon skad-cig-ma (28i>. 5) gcig skye, de ijes-su yid-mnon 
skad-cig-ma gcig skye, de rjcs dban-mnon skad-cig ma gcig skye-ba- 
-sogs dban-yid spel-mar-skye-ba Rgyan-mkhan-poi lugs-su byas- 
pa dan. yan dan-por dban-mnon skad-cig-ma (28b. 6) gdg skye, dei 
rjes des de-ma-thag-rkyen dan dbau-pos bdag-rkyen byas-nas, dbau- 
-miion skad-c.g-ma gnis-pa dan yid-mnon skad-cig dan-po gnis, rkyen, 
mtshuns-pas skyed la, dban mnon skad-cig gnis-pa-(29a. l)-nas mthar 
hgags-pai-bar dus-mnam yin-pa, hdi-la pbyir-ltai mnon-sum gnis dan, 
nan-ltai ran-rig-gi hgros-gcig dan gsum ste. mnon-sum hgros gsum-po 
hdi bram-ze (29a. 2) Bde-byed-dgah-ba-am §am-akara-nan- 
d a i lags-su byas-pa. yan dban-mnon-gyi rgyun mthah kho-nar skye- 
ba slob-dpon Chos-mchog-gi lugs, gsum gyi sna-pbyi gnis mi- 
hthad-la, bar-ma hthad zer-te. Rigs-gter- las (29a. 3), 

spel-ma dan ni rgyun-gyi mthah 
ghis-kja-la yan gnod-byed-yod, 

ces-so. 

R g y a n - gyi lugs spel-mar hdod-pa mi-hthad-par-thal, de R g y a n- 
gyi hgrel-pa hgrel-bSad bod-du hgyur-ba gcig-las-kyan mi hbyuh- 
(29a. 4)-pai-phyir-te. S d e - b d u n-y id-kyi-mun-sel - las, dban-yid 
spel-nas skye-bar Rgyan-mkhan-pos bzhed-do, zhes mkhas-pa- 
rnams la grags-pa tsam-du zad-kyi, bod-du hgyur-bai Rgyan ijes- 
hbrans-dah-bcas-pai gzhuh-(29a. 5)-lugs gah-na-ah mi gsal-lo, zhes dan; 
Rigs-gter-dar-tik-las kyah, spel-mar skye-ba da-lta ^gyur-bai 
Rgyan- gyi hgrel-pa-na mi snan-ho, zhes gsuns-pai-phyir. spel-mar 
skye-ba tha-chad yin-par-thal, gnod-byed man-(29a. 6)-la, Rnam- 
hgrel lugs-las phyir hgyur kyah, de lugs-su smra-bai-phyir; ma 
grub-na, dban-mnon rim-gyis skye thse-bar-ma-chad-par yul mi hdzin- 
par thal, dban-yid skad-cig-ma spel-ma dei phyir. hdod-mi-nus-te 
Rnam-hgre l-(29b. l)-las, 

rim-gyis hdzin-na de myoh-ba, 
rnam-chad med-par snah mi-hgyur, 

zhes gsuns-pai-phyir. des-na Rgyan-gyi lugs-la dban-yid spel-mar 
hdod-pa mi-hthad-par-thal, Rgyan-gyi lugs-la dbah-mhon yid-mnon 
dus-(29b. 2)-mnam-pa bzhed-pai-phyir. der thal, slob-dpon des yid- 
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nmon-la rtog-pa gdg hdod-pas, dban-mnon dus-su yan rtog-pa skyed- 
pa mi-^gal-pai-phyir-te; Rgyan-las, 

goms-las mdun-na gnas-pa-la 
((hdio», zhes-(29l>. 3)-ui §es-pa-gan, 
nmon-sum byed-phyir de-la ni 
yid-kyi mnon-sum yin-par-hdod, 

ces gsuiis-pai-phyir dan, Chos-mchog dan rtsod-tshul-yan yod-mod- 
kyim, gzhan-du spro-o. hdir hgros brtsi-na hgros gsum-par (29^.4) 
bya-o. Rgyan-gyi lugs de muon-sum-du mi run-bar-tbal, 'de-la 
sgrub-^'ug-gi rtog-pa yod-par thal-ba-dan, mnon-sum rtog-bral-du 
Mdo dan Sde-bdun- gyis b§ad-pa mi hthad-par thal-ba sogs-kyi 
skyon yod-pai-phyir. thal-(29b. 5)-hgyur-bai phyogs yin-na run-bar- 
-hgyur-ro. • 

yan Bram-zei bzhed-par Mod-tshul de yan mi hthad-par- 
thaL de Bram-zei gzhun-hgyur-ba-dan, hphags-yul-gyi mkbas-pas 
dei bzhed-par ston-byed med-pas, dam-bcah (29b. 6) tsam-du hgyur- 
-bai-phyir-te. Sde-bdun-yid-kyi-mun-sel-las, Bram-ze- 
-chen-poi bzhed-pa-yin zhes sna-ma-dag-la grags-pa team ma-togs, 
Bram-zei bod-du hgyur-bai gzhun-lugs gan-na-an khuns-med-cin, 
zhes gsun8-(30a. l)-pai-phyir. 

gzhan-yah. khyod-kyis de la hgros-gsum nes-can byas-nas, rtsi- 
-dgos-par hdod-pa mi-hthad-par-thal, hgros-bdun-kyah rtsi-hdod-na, 
brtsis chog-pai-phyir. der thal, yul-gyi sgo-(30a. 2)-nas hgros Ina dan 
dbah-po dan yid-byed-kyi hgros gnis dan bdun yod-pai-phyir-te. 
Rigs-gter-dar-tik-las, yul-gyi hgros sbyar-na Inar ^gyur-la, 
dban-po daii yid-kyi hgros bsnan-na, bdun-du-hgyur-ro, zhes (30a. 3) 
dan, Sde-bdun-yid-kyi-mun-sel - las, skye-tshul hdi-la 
^gros-du yod brtsis-pa-la dgos-pa-chen-po yod-par ma-go-bas, ^gros- 
du-rtsi-dgos-pai ues-pa-med-la, zhes gsuns-pai phyir. 

gzhan yah. mig-gi (30*. 4) dbah-muon yul-gzugs-la ^ug-hzhin-pai 
dus-su 80-skye-dei rgyud-la gzugs gsal-bar mthoh-bai yid-mhon hdod- 
pa sin-tu tha-chad yin-par-thal. de-ni Sde-bdun rtsa-hgrel-gyi yid- 
mhon-gyi mtshan-nid ston-(30a. 5)-pai gzhuh thams-cad dan ^gal-ba 
gah-zhig der ma zad; R n a m - h g r e 1 - las, 

cig-car rigs>mi*mthun skye yah, 

§in-tu gsal-bai sems gcig gis, 

zhes sogs dan, 


mam-Ses dan gzhan zhugs-pa-yi. 
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zhes-(30a. 6)>sogs du-nui dan dnos-su hgal-bai-phyir. dan-po gnib-ste, 
dbaii'poi rgyu byas-pa-dan, dban-mnon-gyi bzun don skad cig gnis>pa 
bzun-bar b§ad-pai rgyii-mtsban thams-cad dan bg<^*bai-phyir §m>tu 
rtogs sla. 

(30l>. 1) gzhan-yan. Bram-zei lugs-la khyod-kyis dan-por dban- 
mnon skad-cig-ma gcig kho-na daii, de rjes dban-mnon dan yid-mnon 
gnis skye-bar hdod-pa dan, del lugs-la mnon-sum hgros gsum-pa-kho- 
nar byed-pa mi-(30b. 2)-hthad-par-thal, de-ltar-na mnon-sum hgros- 
gnis-pa dan hgros-gsum-pa gnis-kar hdod dgos-pai-phyir. der thal, 
mnon-sum hgros gnis-pa gcig dgos-pa gan zhig-hgros gsum-pa khyod- 
kyis khas-blans-(30l>. 3)-zin-pai-phyir. dan-po grub-ste, dan-por dban- 
mnon skad-cig-ma gcig kho-na skye-dus mnon-sum hgros giiis-pa yin- 
pai-phyir; der thal, de dus dban-mnon dan ran-rig gnis-las mhon-sum 
gzhan med-pai-phyir. (30t>.4). ma grub na, mnon-sum hg|Os gnis-par 
dei-tshe hgyur-ro sogs skyon-du-ma hphen ses-par bya. 

des-na rah-lugs-la Sde-bdun-gyi yid-mhon skye-tshul pap-chen 
Chos-mchog-ltar dban-mhon-gyi rgyun-mthar skye-ba yin-te; de 
8kye-(30l>. 5)-pa gaii-zhig, dban-mnon skad-cig ghis-pa phan-chad 
yid-mnon yin-pa-dah, spel-mar skye-ba dan, rtog-bral-gyi mnon-sum 
hgros-gsum-du skye-ba-dah, mhon-sum rtng-bcas R g y a n Ita-bu- 
-rnams mi-hthad-par bsgrubs zin-pai-(30b. 6)-phyir. rtags-phyi-ma-mams 
sla, dah-po grub-ste, yid-dbah-gis bdag-rkyen byas-pai gzhan-rig 
mhon-sum mi bzhed-pai-phyir-te; M do-las, 

gzugs §es-pa-ni mam-guis te, 
mig dan yid-la brten-pa-o, 

zhes dah. Tshad-ma-(31a. l)-kun-btus-las, yid kyah don dan, 
zhes gsuhs-pai-pliyir, dban-mnon dus-su yid-mhon mi-skye-la, de rdzogs 
ijes de-ma-thag-tu skyc-ste, de-dag-gi dus-su dbah-mhon skye-bai rgyu- 
tshogs tshaii-ma-(31a. 2)-tshau mtshuhs kyah hgal-rkyen yod-meddbah- 
-gis yin-pai-phyir-te. Sde-bdun-yid-kyi-mun-se Has, hdi rgyun 
dah rg]run ma rdzogs goh la rgyu-tshogs thsah-ma-thsah mtshuhs-kyah, 
hgal rkyen yod med mi-mtshuhs te, rgyun ma-(31».3)-rdzogs goh-du 
dbah-§cs bar-ma-chad-par hbyuh-bas, yid-mhon skye-bai sgo bkag- 
pai-phyir-ro, zhes gsuhs-pai-phyir. yid-mhon skad-cig-ma gcig-las mi- 
skye-ste, rgyun skye-na myoh-stobs-kyis hes-par hgyur-bas, mi-hthad- 
(31a. 4)-do, zhes sgro-hdogs mi-byed-pai-phyir. khyab-stc, des-na de 
§in-tu Ikog-gyur yin-pas lufi-gi tshad-mas grub-pai-phyir-te. Hthad- 
Idan-chuh-hu-las, yid-kyi mhon-sum de-hi grub-pai-mthah-la 
grags-pa tsam yin-kyi, hdi grub-par-(31a. 5)-byed-pai tshad-ma-iii yod- 
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parmaryin-no, zhes dan. Riga-thiga-dar-tik-legB-bSad-rin- 
po-chei-gter - las, yid-kyi mnon-sum de-yan bdag-cag-rnams-kyis 
dpyad-pa-gsum-gyis dag-pai lun-la brten-nas rtog8-paivbya-(3ia. 6)-bar 
yin-gyi, tsbad-ma gzban-gyis rtogs-par mi-nus-so, zbes gsuns-pai-pbyir. 

de-la kbo na re. so-skyei rgyud-kyi yid-mnon cbos-can, kbyod so- 
-skye-la 9in-ta Ikog-gyur ma-yin-par-tbal, kbyod del rgyud-kyi nmon- 
sum-gyis grub-(31b. l)-pai-pbyir. der thal, del rgyud-kyi do-fadzin-pai 
ran-rig-mnon-sum-gyis grub-pai-pbyir. der tbal, dei rgyud-kyi ies-pa- 
yin-pai-pbyir-ua. ma-kbyab. kbyab-par-tbal, Ses-pa yin-na ran-^dzin- 
pai ran-rig yod-pas kbyab-pai-pbyir-(31b. 2)-na, yan markbyab- 
-ste, rgyun-ldan-gyi §es-pa dan tsbad-ma-la ran-rig mnon-sum-gyis grub- 
pas kbyab-kyan, Ses-pa-tsam-la rtm-rig-gis gzbal-bas markbyab-pai- 
pbyir. hdi-yan go-tbob byas-so. 

kbo-ran-la ho-na, tshur-mtbon-gi rgyud-gyi gim-(31b. 3)-zag-gi- 
bdag-med-kyis kbyad-par-du-byas-pai Ses-pa cbos-can, kbyod tsbur- 
mtbon-gi rgyud-kyi mnon-sum-gyis rtogs-par-tbal, dei rgyud-kyi ran- 
rig-mnon-sum-gyis rtogs-pai-phyir. khyab-pa-kbas. der-tbal, dei rgyud- 
kyi gzhan-(31b.4)-rig-gi Ses-pa yin-pai-pbyir.‘ kbyab-pa kbas. ^od-na, 
hpbags-par-tbal, hdod-pai-pbyir. des Ibag-ma-mams rtogs sla-o. 
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APPENDIX IV. 

Vasubandhu, Vinitadeva, Vacaspatimisra, 
Udayaiia, Digiiaga, and Jinendrabuddhi on 
the act and the content of knowledge, on 
the coordination (sarupya) of percepts with 
their objects and our knowledge of the exter- 
nal world, 




Yasubandhu, Yimtadeya, Yacaspatimisra, Udayana, 
Dignaga and Jinendrabnddhi on the act and the 
content of knowledge, on the coordination (sarnpya) 
of percepts with their objects and onr knowledge 
of the external world. 

I 

Yasubandhu on Coordination (sarupya) between 
images and their objects. 

Abhidharma-Eoia, book IX, Bgtaa>hgyar, Mdo, toI. 63, ff. 103^ 7— 106^ 1, 
transl. by L. de la Vallie-Poassin, Abb. kosa, IV, p. 273 ff., and by me in the 
Bnlletin de I’Aeademie dei sciencee de Kussie, 1919, p. 862 ff. 

(Vat^ptdHya). Now, if there absolutely is no (permanent) Soul, how 
is it then, that the detadied moments of consciousness can remember 
or recognize things which have been experienced a long time ago? 

(Sttwtrantika). Consciousness, being in a special condition and con* 
nected with a (previous) knowledge of the remembered object, produ> 
ces its recollection. 

(Vatsiputriya). What is this special condition of consciousness which 
is immediately followed by remembrance? 

(SautrantiM). It is a condition which includes 1) attention directed 
towards this object, 2) an idea either similar or otherwise connected 
with it and 3) absence of bodily pain, grief or distraction etc., impai- 
ring its capacity. But supposing all these conditions are realized, con- 
sciousness nevertheless is not able to produce remembrance, if it is 
not connected with a previous experience of the remembered object 
If on the other hand it is so connected, but the above conditions are 
absent, it likewise is not able to produce it Both factors are neces- 
sary — (a previous cognition and a suitable state of mind). Then 
only memory appears. Experience shows that no other forces are ca- 
pable (of evoking it). 

(Vatsnputnya). But (if there were absolutely nothing permanent, it 
would mean that) one consciousness has perceived the object and an- 
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other one remembers it How is this possible? In this case things 
experienced by Devadatta’s consdousness would he remembered by 
the consdousness of Yajnadatta. 

(Sautrantika). No! because there is no connection between them. 
They are not mutually related as cause and effect, as is the case bet- 
ween moments belonging to the same stream of thought Indeed we 
do not at all maintain that one consciousness perceives and another 
one remembers. (The stream of thought is the same). On a previous 
occasion^ we have explained the manner in which a complete change 
is gradually taking place in a chain of consecutive moments. Thus it is 
that a consciousness which did perceive an object formerly, is (gradu- 
ally) producing a consciousness which remembers it now. What fault 
can you find with this argument? 

As to recognition it is simply the consequence of a recollection, 
(and requires no further explanation). 

(Vat^putf%ya), l{ there is no Soul, who is it that remembers? 

(Sautrantika). What is the meaning of the word <ito rememberu? 

(VatsipttMya). It means to grasp an object by memory. 

(Sautrant'Uca). Is this « grasping by memory » something different 
from memory? 

(Vatsaputriya). It is an agent who acts through memory. 

(Sautrantika). The agency by which memory is produced we have 
just explained. The cause producive of a recollection is a suitable state 
of mind (and nothing else)! 

(Vat^putriya). But when (in comomn life) we are using the expres- 
sion oCaitra remembers » what does it mean? 

(Sautrantika). In the current (of phenomena), which is designated by 
the name Gaitra a recollection appears. Wc notice the fact and express 
it. It is no more! 

(Vatsiputriya). But if there is no Soul, whose is the recollection, 
(whom does it belong to)? 

(SautrantUca). What is here the meaning of the Genitive « whose »? 

(Vatsiputriya). It denotes proprietorship. 

(Sautrantika). Is it the same as when somebody enquires, of what 
objects who is the proprietor? 

(Vatsiputriya). It is just as when we say « Gaitra is the owner 
of a cowu. 

(Sautrantika). What does it mean to be the owner of a cow? 


1 Abb. Eo$a, II. 36. c. 
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(Vattnputrvya). It means that it depends on him to employ her 
for milking or driving purposes etc. 

(Sautrantika). Now, I should like to know to what place must I dis- 
patch my memory, since it is supposed that I am the master of it. 

(Vcitsiputnya). You must direct it towards the remembered object. 

(Sautrantika). What for shall I direct my memory? 

(Vat&puUiya). In order to remember. 

(Sautrantika). Hallo! I must employ the very thing I already pos- 
sess in order to get it! Indeed that is well spoken! Great is the merit 
(of such discoveries)! And then I should like to know, in what sense 
memory is to be influenced: in the sense Of its being produced, or in 
the sense of its being dispatched, (like a servant)? 

(Vatsiputriya). In the sense of production, since memory cannot 
move (like a servant). 

(Sautrantika). In that case the proprietor is simply the cause and 
the property will simply be its effect The cause has a rule over the 
effect, and this rule belongs to the cause (only in the sense of its pro- 
ducing) a result. Memory is the property of something which is its 
own cause. As to the name of an owner given to the united elements 
of Caitra with respect to those of the cow, this name has been given 
only because it has been observed that there exists a relation of cause 
to effect between him and the movements and other changes in the 
cow, but there is no real unity whatsoever neither in Caitra nor in the 
cow. Consequently there is in this case no other proprietorship than 
a relation of cause to effect. The same argument may be applied to 
the questions «who is -it that perceives?*), «whom does perception 
belong to? I) and other similar questions: (who feels, who has notions, 
who acts etc.?). The difference consists in the fact that (instead of 
the described state of mind producing memory), the corresponding 
conditions for a perception are: activity of the senses, presence of the 
object and aroused attention. 

(Vatsnputrlya). There are others who argue as follows: (a Soul must 
exist), because wherever there is an activity it depends on an agent. 
Every action depends on an agent as, e. g., in the example «Devadatta 
walks » there is an action of walking which depends on Devadatta, the 
agent. To be conscious is likewise an action, hence the agent who 
cognizes must also exist.^ 


1 Yasomitra supposes that the view of the grammarians is here alluded to: 
bMvasya bhamtr-apeksatvad iti vaiySkara'nah. But Hiuen Th sang thinks that 
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(SautranWca). It must be explained what this Devadatta is. 

(Vatsiputriya). It is an Ego. 

(SautrantiJta). That is begging the question! 

(Vats^putriya). It is what in common life we call a man. 

(Sautrantika). This does not represent any unity whatsoever. It is 
a name given to such elemests (of which a man is composed). The ele> 
ments are meant when we say « Devadatta walks ». When we say that 
<1 consciousness cognizes », it is just the same. 

(Yats%pvinya). And what is the meaning of the expression nDeva- 
datta walks », (if there is no individuality whatsoever)? 

(Sautrantika). It is an unbroken continuity of momentary forces 
(flashing into existence), which simple people believe to be a unity, 
and to which they give the name of Devadatta. Their belief that De- 
vadatta moves is conditioned (by an analogy with their own experience, 
because) their own continuity of life consists in constantly moving from 
one place to an other. But this movement is but a (series of new) 
productions in different places, just as the expressions «fire moves », 
« sound spreads >• have the meaning of continuities (of new productions 
in new places). They likewise use the words "Devadatta cognizes» in 
order to express the fact that a cognition (takes place in the present 
moment) which has a cause (in the former moments, these former mo- 
ments being called Devadatta). (But is it simple people alone whose 
language is so inadequate?). Great men have likewise condescended to 
denote the (mentioned facts) by such (inadequate) expressions, when 
they were pleased to use the language of common life. 

(Vatsiputriya). But we read in Scripture: "consciousness appre- 
hends". What is consciousness here meant to do? 

(Sautrantika). Nothing at all! (It simply appears in coordination 
with its objective elements, like a result which is homogeneous with 
its cause). When a result appears in conformity with its own cause it 
is doing nothing at all, nevertheless we say that it does conform with 
it Consciousnes-s likewise appears in coordination with its objective 


this controversy about the reality of a subject is directed against a Saiphhya 
philosopher. The aim of Vasubandhu is to establish that there are cognitions, but 
no real cognizer. This may be directed against the S9iphhya system where Stman 
is the cognizing principle, but it does not agree with it inasmuch as the Stman is 
passive, not an agent. We retain the designation of Vatsiputriya as adversary, be- 
cause, as usual, he may start questions not only in accordance with hit own views 
{avamatena), but also from the stadpoint of an other system (paramatam airitya). 
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elements. It is (properly speaking) doing nothing. Nevertheless we 
say that consciousness does cognize its object. 

(Vat^putnya). What is meant by coordination^ (between 
consciousness and its objective element)? 

(Sautrantika). A conformity between them, the fact owing to which 
cognition, although Caused (also) by the activity of the senses, is not 
something homogeneous with them. It is said to cognize the object and 
not the senses. (It bears the reflection of the objective element, which 
is its corollary). And again the expression « consciousness apprehends » 
is not inadequate, inasmuch as here also a continuity of conscious 
moments is the cause of every cognition. (» Consciousness apprehends » 
means that the previous moment is the cause of the following one). 
The agent here also denotes simply the cause, just as in the current 
expression <<the bell .resounds » (the bell is doing nothing, but every 
following moment of sound is produced by the previous one). (We can 
give) an other (illustration): consciousness apprehends similarly to the 
'way in which a light moves. 

(Vatsiputrlya). And how does a light move? 

(SautrantUca). The light of a lamp is a common metaphorical de- 
signation for an uniterrupted production of a series of flashing flames. 
When this production changes its place, we say that the light has 
moved, (but in reality other flames have appeared in another place). 
Similarly consciousness is a conventional name for a chain of con- 
scious moments. When it changes its place (i. e. appears in coordina- 
tion with another objective element) we say that it apprehends that 
object And in the same way we are speaking about the existence 
of material elements. We say matter "is produced*), "it exists >>, but 
there is no difference between existence and the element which does 


1 Sddriya(= sdrupya = tad-dkdraid = visayata) is here not simple simi- 
larity, but a Buddhistic technical term, « coordination)) which is here meant to 
explain the connexion between consciousness and its object. It is clear that there 
is no ff grasping i> or « apprehending)) of the object by knowledge according to Ya- 
subandhu. The objective element is appearing simultaneously with the flashing of 
consciousness, both are independent, but there is a mutual correspondence between 
them; cp. my Central Conception, pp. 55 — 56, and Prasastap&da, p. 112.20. 
The latter explains sdrupydi by viSesana-samhandham ( = samavdyam) antareiM 
and contrasts V ail. S. VIII. 1. 9 which implies that the attribute, e. g., colour inhe- 
res in external reality and is the cause producing our cognition of it. Thus the 
term sdrupya implies an indealistic view of attributes, or of Uuiversals, and iscontra- 
sted with the term samavdya which implies a realistic one, Cp. below, p. 355 n. 2. 
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exist. The same applies to consciousness, (there is nothing that does 
cognize, apart from the evanescent flashings of consciousness itself). 

(Satnkhya)} If consciousness is not a product of a Soul, (if it has no 
other cause than consciousness itself, if it is only a string of conscious 
moments), the following moment springing up from the preceding one, 
then how is it to be explained 1) that it does not remain perpetually 
just the same, and 2) (if there be a change), why not in a fixed order 
of succession, like a sprout, a stem, leaves etc. (produced from a seed) ? 

(Sautrantika). (As regards the first point, we answer that) all ele- 
ments which partake in the process of life are characterized by a con- 
stant change, (they have no duration). They constitute a stream in 
which the next moment is necessarily different from the preceding one. 
Such is the inmost nature of every thing living! 

(Satnkhya). (There are exceptions! e. g. in cataleptic states neither 
body nor mind undergo any change). 

(Sautrantika). If there really were exceptions (to the principle of 
Universal Change), and if the ascetics after being merged in transic 
medidation and having reached the climax of it would really appear 
in a state of perfect identity of body and mind, (without absolutely 
any change in them), then there could be no difference between the 
last and the first moment of such a state of medidation, and there 
could be no spontaneous awakening from the trance in the last mo- 
ment. (Therefore there is an imperceptible constant change going on 
even in such states as catalepsy). 

(As regards the second point we maintain that in the continuous 
atream of ideas) there positively is a fixed order of succession: if one 
idea springs up from another one, it does so with necessity. There is 
a certain affinity (between ideas), in virtue of which there are ideas 
somehow related to others and having the power of evoking them. 
As for instance, when the idea of a woman is immediateiy associ- 
ated (in the mind of an ascetic) with the idea of an impure body, or (in 
the mind of a married man) with the idea of husband, son etc., and 
if later on, in the changing stream of thought, the same idea of a 
woman reai)pears, it has the power of evoking these ideas of an im- 

1 According to Yasomitra the opponent is here a Sankhya philosopher. 
That system admits the existence of two substances only, the one spiritual (purusa) 
representing the Individual’s Soul which is an eternal light of pure conscious- 
ness, unchanging and motionless, and the other material {pradhana\ perpetually 
changing (nitya-pariifimin) according to causal laws. The question would then 
mean: «yonr «consciousnes» (viofiana) must be either purusa or pradhana?n 
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pure body or of a husband, son etc., because they are associated with 
it, but it has not the power of evoking other (ideas, not so associated). 
Again the idea of a female may be followed by various ideas arising 
one after another, (but if we examine them, we shall find) that only 
such ideas really appear which are either very common (in the corres- 
ponding stream of thought), or most intensely felt in it, or (at last) 
have been experienced at a very recent date. The reason for this is 
that the Vital Energy ^ of such ideas has more power (to the exclu- 
sion of other influences), except (of course) the influence of the pre- 
sent state of one’s body and the immediate objects of cognition. 

(SanMya). If this Vital Energy (inherent in ideas) has so powerful 
an influence, why does it not produce perpetually (its own, on*; and 
the same) result? 

(Sawtrdntika). Because, (as we have said above), the elements 
partaking in the process of life are characterized by a perpetual change. 
In conformity with this principle of Universal Change the Vital Energy 
itself is perpetually changing and so does its result (the idea). This is 
only an abridged account of all the modes (of association) between 
ideas. A thorough going and full knowledge of them belongs to Bud- 
dha. This has been stated (by R a h u 1 a, the Elder) in the following stanza: 

Every variety of cause 

Which brings about the glittering shine 

In a single eye of a peacocks tail 

Is not accessible to limited understanding. 

The Omniscient knows them all! 

(It this is true in respect of complicated material phenomena), how 
much more is it with respect of immaterial, mental phenomena! 

II 

Vinitadeva’s Comment on the sutras I. 18 — 21 of the 

NySyabindu. 

(Tibetan text ed in the Bibl. Ind., Calcutta, 1913, pp. 62. 1 — 54. 10). 

(52. 1). In order to repudiate the (current) misconception of a (se- 
parate) result (in the shape of a content cognized by the act of sense- 
perception, the author says), 

I.I8. This direct cognition is itself the result 
of (this) way of cognition. 

^ hhdvand = vdsand karma = cetana — saniskarn. 
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The meaning * of'this is the following one. If you adhere to the view 
that sense-perception is an instrument of cognition, then there should 
be a result of (the act of rognizing by this instrument, a result) in 
the shape of a definitely circumscribed * patch of colour or some other 
(sense-datum), just as an axe (being an instrument through which the 
act of cutting wood is carried into effect) must have, as experience 
shows,* a (separate) effect in the fact that the piece of wood which is 
being cut becomes separated into two pieces. (Every action has its 
instrument and its result). (52. 7). Therefore, (in opposition to this view), 
it is said that «this perceptive cognition is itself the result of (this) 
instrument of cognition ». This perceptive cognition, (the instrument), 
is just itself (also) the result produced by the instrument, there is no 
other separate result, (the act of cognition and its content are the same). 

(52. 10). It is now asked, how is it (to be understood) that (the act) 
possesses the essence of a result of sense-perception? To this it is said, 

1.19. Because it has the essence of a distinct 
cognition of the object. 

A distinct cognition is (here a perceptual) judgment.* When sense- 
perception possesses this essence, or this nature, (it is said) that it 
has the essence of a distinct cognition. This condition* is just the 
fact that sense-perception receives a definite form. Therefore, because 
(the act of) sense perception appears in the form of a distinct cogni- 
tion, (there is no difference between the act of being intent upon an 
object and the resulting content of the cognition of that object). 
(52. 15). This (should be understood) in the following manner. 
If we artificially construct a relation * between the cognizing (act of 
cognition) and the cognized (content of cognition), then we (really) 
shall have a result in the shape of a perceptual judgment on that 
object. Knowledge is indeed of the essence of a judgment ^ regarding 
its object, and sense perception also is regarded as being of the essence 
of knowledge. (52 19). Therefore, sense perception, so far as it possesses 

1 hbrehha = eambandha, 

2 Read yons-su-hcad^pai iostead of yona-Bu-dpyod-pai, 

^ mthon-ba^bjshin no. ^ gtan-la phehB-pa=niieaya. 

^ dei dno8‘po-ni = tasya hhdvah. 

0 tahad-ma dan gzhahhyar tka-8fladhtag8-pa-=pramana-prameya^vyavahara- 
•dropa. 

7 ariha-niSeayana-avahhdvamf pratyaksam apt jfiana^svdbhdvnm 

istam. Gp. Bo Banquet maiataining, Logic p. 82 ff., that cognition is a perpetual 
judgment. 
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the essence of a (perceptual) judgment regarding its object, receives 
the character of a result, (of a distinct image, the presence of which is 
called forth by the senses). So is this to be understood, this is estab- 
lished (by the author). 

(53. 3). (Now, from this point of view), if we consider the phenome- 
non of sense -perception^ in its resulting phase,* what shall we then 
regard as the instrument, (through which the act of cognition arrives 
at this result)? To this it is said, 

1.20. (The instrument) of cognizing consists in co- 
ordination (between the image) and its (real) object. 

Coordination is similarity." «Its (instrument) » means the instru- 
ment of perception. That sense perception which is a perception of an 
object representing a distinct image, this its (coordinated image) is 
the (real) instrument of cognition.* (53. 8). 

What is the meaning (of the assertion) that coordination (of the 
image) with the object, (or the sense of sameness) is the (real) source 
of (all) our knowledge? To this it is said, 

1.21. By the way of it a distinct cognition of 
the object is established. 

Since by the way of a coordination of the object, its distinct cognition 
is ascertained (in a judgment), this coordination, (or this sense of sa- 
meness), is the (real) source of (all) our knowledge. 

(53. 11). Indeed we then have (the judgments) c.this is distinctly blue», 
nit is not yellow u. The source of this definiteness (is the sense of sa- 
meness) and we can maintain that this is the (real) source of our 
knowledge, (when we make an imputed distinction between the act and 
the content of knowledge). 

(53. 15). Indeed the senses cannot produce this definiteness (by 
themselves), because the (pure element of) sensation, although it is 
the cause (of our cognitions) is the same in all cognitions. How' 
could it then (by itself) possess the force, of distinguishing every 
separate cognition (from all the others)? (54. 1). If a given (pure) sen- 

1 mhon-sum-Hid = pratyakaa-bhava. 

a ^braa-bui ran-b«hm =pluila-avabhSva. 

Coordination {aSrupya) first of ail means the connection between the object 
and its image, but it implies the difference of the image from all dissimilar ones 
and its connection, owing to the sense of sameness, with all the similar ones. 

* tahad-ma —pramSM in the sense of aadKakatama-karaM — pramd-karana 
(cp. Tarka-bhSeS, p. 10, Poona ed.),-=^akartopdkaraka (cp. N. b. t. I ipp., 
p. 42. 8), the nearest psychological antecedent, the cawsa tfficiena par excellence 
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sation could produce a cognition (of the presense) of a blue patch, 
and could not produce a cognition of a yellow or of some other patch 
of colour, then it would possess the force of producing distinctness. 
But since as (pure) sensation it is (everywhere) present^ and (always) 
the same, it is not the cause producing distinctness. On the other hand 
coordination is not always the same, it is therefore the cause produ- 
cing the distinctness (and clearness) of every single cognition. (54. 6). 
Indeed, when we cognize something as being blue, it is then the image 
of blue, (its sameness with other blue objects), which produces (clear- 
ness and) distinctness, because (we then are aware) that it is not yel- 
low or of another (colour). 

(54. 8). Because, when we have (constructed) the image * of the 
blue, we can judge ‘ xthis is a cognition of blue and not of yellow », 
therefore this coordination (or coordinated image is the real) source 
of (all) our knowledge.* 


Ill 

VacaspatimiSra on the Buddhist theory of iden- 
tity between the act and the content of knowledge, 
and on coordination between our images and 
external reality. 

NyHyakanika, pp. 254. 12—260. 22. 

§ 1. Repudiation op the Mimambaka theory op a pure, 

IMAOELE8S CONSCIOUSNESS. 

(254. 13). The opponent, (viz., the Buddhist), now raises another 
problem.® It is impossible, (says lie), that our cognitions should 
(exactly) correspond to external objects,* because of the following (inso- 


1 ne-ha = sannihita, 2 rnam-pa -= aJeara. 3 sfiam~pa = mati. 

4 By pure sensation we have knowledge of the presence of a blue patch, but 
we do not yet know that it is blue, it is ntlasya jflanam, but not nilam itijflanam. 

^ In the preceding passage the theory ol the origin of our knowledge through 
direct intuition {nirvisaya-praiibhd~vada) was discussed. Although on this theory 
knowledge is autonomous, independent from experience, nevertheless for the sake 
of argument {dusanabhidhitsaya), the problem was divided, and it was asked whe- 
ther these direct intuitions correspond to external reality or not, cp. p. 254. 8 if. 
Mandanamisra and his commentator V ac asp at im is r a seize this opportunity 
to discuss the various phases of Buddhist Idealism, pp. 254. IS — 268. 15. 

« Read bdhya-visayam. 
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luble) dilemma. Is the cognized object ^ apprehended by pure conscious- 
ness or is it apprehended by a consciousness which includes the image 
of the object The first is impossible, because (really, what does it mean 
to be an object?). None of its definitions will apply to such an object (of 
pure consciousness)! (254. 16). Indeed, (we have the definition that to 
be an object means simply to exist, whatsoever exists is an object). 
This means that every thing becomes an object (automatically), because 
it exists.^ Hut (on this theory), since all things (of the universe) exist 
equally, all will equally be objects of our knowledge, (all will be 
cognized because they exist), and every body will be omniscient 1 
(254.17). Now, (take another definition), a thing which jirodttcey 
knowledge is its object. We thus evade the absurd consequence (just 
mentioned), because (a cognized object) will be only a definite thing, 
for a definite person and for one definite* cognition only. (254.19). 
But another absurdity arises, (viz.), the organ of vision and all other 
sense-organs are also factors producing cognition, they (will fall under 
the definition and thus become, not organs, but) objects of cognition. 
(254. 20). A further absurd consequence will ensue, viz., that (by this 
flash of pure consciousness) we will never be able to cognize something 
present, since at the time of (this flash) the thing which has pro- 
duced it will be just gone by; (according to our system, all efficient 
things) are moments,^ and (the moment of) the effect can never be 
simultaneous with (the moment of) the cause. (254.21). The simultane- 
ousness of the object (and of its cognition can be saved, if we assume 
that the object) is contained in the one totality • (of causes and con- 


^ tad-tisayah^ viz. artho vijUdna-visayah, 

2 Lit., p. 254. 13—15. «Thc opponent takes up the second part. Is it not that 
consciousness (rijfidna) possessing (hahuvr.) an external object (read bdhya-visayam) 
is impossible, because it cannot stand before the dilemma, whether its object is of 
the non- shaped (nirdkdrasya] consciousness or of (consciousness) possessing 
sbape?i>. 

s Head saitayd. 

4 Head kam cid eva. 

5 Drop the cheda before kianikaivma. 

0 The Buddhist assails the Mimfiipsaka in urging upon him the fact that since 
his pure consciousness will be posterior to the object that called it forth, it will 
illumine nothing, the momentary object will be gone. The MimSipsaka in defence 
appeals to the Sautrautika theory of cognition {jpara-matam dSritya). The cognized 
object is not the preceding moment {purva~ksaM)j but the next following one 
contained in the same « totality)) of factors which are simultaneous with cognition 
(eka-sdmagri-vartamana-jtldna-samdna-kdUna-visaya-ksaM). The four factors (pra- 

23 
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ditions producing together the act of cognition), but then (the for- 
mer objection remains, viz.), the organ of vision and the other organs, 
since they also are contained in the same totality, will be simultaneous 
with cognition and will be, (according to the definition, not the organs 
producing cognition, but the objects) apprehended (in that cognition). 

(54. 24). (M I m a in s a k a). Be that as the case may be! Knowledge 
(is toowledge)! It is a special faculty which is produced by its own 
causes, (and obeys to its own laws). It throws light upon some objects 
only, not upon every object, and only upon an object present (in 
its ken). Such is its sovereign power (that cannot be questioned)! 
(This is enough to explain why) the senses are not objects, (but or- 
gans), of cognition! Accordingly it has been stated that "the essence of 
cognition is to cognize its object ». 

(255. 2). (The B u d'd h i s t). Now, let us consider the following point. 
(You maintain that) cognition is a certain (mental) activity whose exi- 
stence is conditioned by its own laws. (We will then ask) what is the 
object upon which this activity is intent? 

(Mimamsaka). The object which this activity is intent upon is 
the cognized thing. 

(The Buddhist). And how is this thing affected by that activity? 
Is it « turned out», as a figure shaped by the sculptor, or is it modified 
as rke corns are when they are crushed in a mortar, or is it consecrated 
as the pestle and other sacrificial implements are when they are sprink- 
led with holy water, or is it acquired as milk is by milking (the 
cows)? ‘ 

(255. 6). (M I ni a m s a k a). What is the use of these imputations 
which are out of question! I maintain that cognition has the power 
to reach the object. 

(The Buddhist). And what is this « reaching » (of the 
object)? 

tyaya), the object (alamhana-), pi eeeding consciousness (somatianfara-), the predo- 
minant factor or the sense faculty (indrya=adhipati-) and light {sahakari-pratyaya), 
unite accidentally in one totality {samagri) and become cooperating forces (saha- 
karin — eka-karya-karin). Nobody knows who produces whom, but when they meet 
cognition is produced, cognition is their function, itisacaseofjwatltya-samMtpodo, 
asmin sati idam hhavati, cp. my Nirviaa, p. 86. The Buddhist idealist answers 
that if the object is defined as the cause producing cognition all the four members 
of the (I totality B being equally causes, they all will fall under the definition and, 
according to it, all will become objects. 

I An allusion to the old scholastic division of the objects into objects produced, 
modified, consecrated and reached, {utpadya, vikSrya, famskSrya, prapya). 
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(MimSmsaka). It is the &ct of being rightly cognized, it is an 
attribute of the thing cognized, (its illumination).^ It exists (neverthe- 
less) only in regard of a definite cognizer, just as the numbers, two 
(three) etc., are qualities (residing in the object), but they exist only 
relatively to the individual mind who counts them. (This attribute of 
being illuminated by knowledge) ceases to exist as soon as cognition is 
over, just as the numbers, two, (three) etc., exist no more (apart from 
the separate unities) when the cognition which has counted them is 
over.* 


1 The Indian Realists, Mlmamsakas and Naiyajikas, held a kind of anti- 
conceptiialist doctrine of knowledge. They denied the existence of concepts, or ima- 
ges, altogether and imagined cognition as a pure light of consciousness which is 
not in itself affected by the form of the object cognized, jnst as the light of a lamp 
is always the same and does not ebauge according to the object illuminated. Ac- 
cording to the Mimatpsakas knowledge produces in the external object a new 
quality called creognizednesso (jilatatn) or «cil]umination» (= ar/ha-j9raA:aja), which 
disappears as soon as cognition is over. The realists devised this theory probably 
wishing to escape all the consequences of the fact of coeztensiveness of existence 
and knowledge {sahopalamhha-niyama), urged upon them by the idealists. They 
also denied selfconsciousness {sva-samvedana) and direct introspection, and main- 
tained that we have no direct experience of our knowledge at all (vijildnam atyanta* 
pardksam\ but when the quality of acognizedencssv is produced in an object, we 
by an inference conclude of the presence in us of knowledge, cp. Slokavart. 
sHnyavada, 76 fiuddham eva nirakdram grdhakam samvid asti hi. 

s The idea that number (dvitvddi-sankhyd) as well as position in time aud 
space ('paratva-ayaratva) are relative, and hence subjective and notional, seems to 
be an early concession of Indian Realists to Buddhist criticism. These notions are 
said by them to owe their origin to the Principle of Relativity (apeksd-buddhi- 
janya), cp. Prasastapada, p. Ill if. and 164 ff. But for the Buddhists relative 
meaus unreal {dpeksiko'yam viSesana-viSesya-bhdvOj na vdstavah)f for the Realists, 
all Universale being realities, relations are also real in spite of being relative 
(dpeksiko vdstavaS ca^ cp. R. Hand all p. 117. 25). Number two is imagined as a 
full blown reality comfortably residing in two things, in two different places. The 
Buddhist contention that they are purely notional, merely signs of reality (jfla- 
pdka^ luinyika^ jHdnamdtram\ is rejected by Prasastapada on the score that all 
attributes, or all Universale, are real, cp. ibid. p. 112. 16. He says that the characte- 
ristics (vikeaana) of an object cannot owe their origin to mere «r coordination » 
(Fdrupydt), but to « characterization » (viSesana-riSesya-samhandha). Both terms, 
although they grama tirally mean the same, are used, the one as connoting an ide- 
alistic interpretation, the other — as an extremely realistic one. The Indian realists 
have gone in their tendency to infer realities from mere names a considerable bit 
further than their European matches. The Mimkqisakas follow the same tradition 
when they assert the real production by the pure light of knowledge of a real 
-quality in the shape of the «cognizednes8»> (jfldtatd) of the object. This theory is 

23* 
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(255. 9). (T h c Buddhist).! may open my eyes (as wide as pos- 
sible), I do not arrive at perceiving this attribute of «cognizedness» 
in the same manner as I perceive the attributes <<blue» etc. Moreover 
it will follow (from your theory) that objects past and future will never 
be cognized, because it is unthinkable that a thing should be absent, 
wliile its attribute (its «cognizedncss») should be present.^ 

(255. 13). (M I m a m s a k a). But if I maintain that this attribute 
of illumination by cognition is nothing different from cognition itselfl 
On the contrary, it is just the light of (ognition! And the light of 
cognition is but cognition itself! 

(The Buddhist). How is it that the illumination of one thing 
becomes the illumination of another one, (the luminosity of knowledge 
becomes the illumination of its object)? 

(Mimamsaka). (2") 5. 15). Because such is the specific character 
of their nature. Indeed, physical objects like colours etc. (have their 
own laws), as they spring up from the causes producing them, they do 
not throw any light (of cognition), neither upon themselves nor upon 
others. But knowledge, as it springs up from its (specific) causes,* has 
the power* to throw light upon its own self and upon others. Know- 
ledge cannot begin its existence without an object, and then unite 
with an object at a later date. An axe, (e. g., obeys to other laws), it 
springs up from its causes and exists (at first) alone, it then combines 
with a fissure (by t produced) at a later date.^ But (knowledge) is 
always combined with an object, this fact cannot be questioned (or 
explained). Indeed the axe also, according to the causes which have 
produced it, consists of iron. There is no si)ecial reason for this fact 
and its explanation is never asked. 

(255. 20). And although the (double faculty) of throwing some 
light on its own self an<l on others is the quintessence of our know- 
ledge, (this does not mean that the object is immanent to knowledge 
and that this double) faculty is objectless. When we contrast it with 
other things, (with inanimate things which arc unconscious, we siiy) it 

here compared with the Vaisceika theory oi number and Sriilharu accordiugly 
deals with the whole Buddhist theory of cognition in his section on Number, cp. 
N. Kandall, p. 122.33—130. 19. 

t Read apratyutpanno dhfirmi dharm<ti cn... 

* Read na-pratyaya-samasadita — 
tictApralcaSana-samartham. 

* This is according to the Realist, but not according to the Buddhist, cp. below, 
the translation from Udayana. 
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is a light which illumines itself and others. When we contrast it with 
other faculties (we say it is) a power of throwing light upon itself and 
upon others. (In the first case) we more or less imagine it as a result, 
(as a content). (In the second case we, on the contrary), imagine it as 
an instrument (or as an action produced by) cognition. The differenti- 
ation is more or less imputed, (the fact is the same, but in this way) 
there is a faculty of cognition and there is an object of it.^ 

(The Buddhist). (255.24). To this we reply as follows. What 
meaning do you attach to the assertion that knowledge posseses the 
power* of throwing light upon itself and upon others? If you mean 
that such is its own nature,' we agree! But if you mean that there is 
a real mutual relation (between the object and the subject), we will 
ask, of what kind is this relation? 

(M T m a m s a k a). It is a subject-object relation. 

(The Buddhist). (256.3). The consequence will be that this 
relation, (if it is something real) must inhere in the object as well as 

1 Lit. 255. 20 — 28. a And illumination or self and other (read sva-para-prdka- 
Sanam) having its own nature by a contrast (nivrttya) with non-illumination, in some 
way or other {hatham cit) receives {bahuvr.) an imagined differentiation as «a re- 
sult)); the power of illuminating self and other, by a contrast with non-power 
in some way or other becomes through an imagined exclusion a an instrument of 
knowledge)), thus the power is not without an object)). 

The Mimaipsaka is liere represented as compelled to admit that his light of 
pure consciousness and the illumination of the object by it are not two facts, but 
one, because knowledge is never without an object, such is its nature that can 
neither be questioned nor explained. The Buddhist avails himself of the opportu- 
nity to bring home to the Mimaipsaka his favorite idea of the identity of image and 
object. The light of knowledge, if it is the same thing as the illumination of the 
object, is in danger of having no object at all, since the object will be immanent 
to knowledge. It is just what the Buddhist wants, and he represents the Mimaqisaka 
as admitting self- consciousness (sva-para-praldia -= sva-snmvedana) and an ima- 
gined difference {Jcdlpita^bheda) betweeen the act and the content, the instrument 
and the result, or between the object and subject, of cognition cp. below the transla- 
tion from Jinendrabuddhi. 

2 Read sva-para-prakdSana-samartham. 

s Both the M imam saka (cp. above, p. 254. 15) aud the Buddhist admit that 
the essence of cognition is to include an object and to be self-conscious, but the 
Buddhist cxplaines it as the same fact which in different contexts can be differently 
characterized, according to the view we take of it. The Mimaipsaka, although 
very near to that view (cp. above, p. 255. 20 — 24), nevertheless, as a realist, admits 
a real relation, a real tie {samhandha) between object and subject, something 
like a chain which resides at once in both the related things and unites them. On 
relations and their reality cp. above p. 287 n. 8. 
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in its cognition, (i. e., in two different places), and then it will be 
itself different, just because it resides in different places. (There will 
be no union at all, object and subject would be separated as before). 
Therefore only these two different entities will remain, (their suppo- 
sed uniting tie is itself disunited).* Moreover, as already mentioned, 
the past and the future (could never be cognized on this hypothesis, 
since) how could this one uniting tie reside in objects (separated by 
time). (256. 5). But if you admit, (as you are now bound to do), that 
the subject-object relation is immanent to our knowledge alone, how 
can it then be connected with external objects? Thus it is that while 
you are expatiating on the capacity of our knowledge to throw a 
light upon itself and upon others, you are driven against your will to 
admit the identity of (the exeternal objects), the patches of blue etc., 
with their cognition. (256. 7). And thus it is that if you maintain that 
knowledge contains no images, we will never arrive to know what it 
means to be an object of this pure imageless consciousness,’ (i. e., what 
union there can be between this internal light and an external 
object). 

(256. 8) . We must conclude that the external object corresponds 
to a cognition which includes its image. 

(256. 9) . Moreover, (the theory of an imageless consciousness leads 
to an absurdity). If, (as you maintain), the illumination of the object (by 
knowledge) is nothing but the fact of the self- luminosity of knowledge, 
the difference among the objects must be then determined according 
to a difference between their cognitions. But cognition (according to 
this theory) contains no differences, since it contains no images, (it is 
always the same). (Neither will the objects contain any differences). 
We then will not be able to distingnisb, «this is our consciousness of 
something blue», nthat one, of something yellow ». People wanting to 
take action (in pursuit of their special aims will not know how to do 
it, and) will commit no purposive actions at all. 


1 Cp. Bradley, Appearance, p. 33. «Tbe links are united by a link, and 
this bond of union is a link which also has two ends . . . this problem is inso- 
luble ». 

s Lit., p. 256. 7 — 8. « And thus, since the essence of an object of knowledge is 
averse (ayogai) to imagelcss consciousness, the (external) thing is an object of 
image-containing consciousness ■>. 
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§ 2. CONBCIOUSNEBB CONTAINB IMAOEB COOBDINATED WITH 
EXTEBNAL OBJECTB. 

(256.12). Oa the other hand, if we admit that our cognitions 
contain definite images, then the coordination of the blue patch ^ (with 
its image), being the cause which imparts definiteness to it, will be 
the source of our right cognition, and its aspect of being a content of 
our consciousness which receives, (as it were), definiteness in the shape 
of a patch of blue colour will be the result (of that act of cognition).* 
(256. 14). And although (on this theory) coordination (of our know- 
ledge) and that knowledge itself are just one and the same reality, ne- 
vertheless they can be dififerentiated (in imagination), by imagining a 
double aspect of the same thing, the aspect of an act of cognition and 
the aspect of its content. The essence of cognition is settled by one 
principle contrast (of cognition to non cognition). But many other 
differentiations may be imagined which are all included in it, and thus 
an imagined differentiation is created, according to different stand- 
points, so far the fact of cognition is differently viewed and differently 
contrasted, (as an action when it is contrasted with other actions, or as 
a content when it is contrasted with other contents).* (256. 16). It has 
been said (by Dignaga)* (<the mere existence of pure consciousness 
is not yet the definite consciousness of an object, because it is always 
the same, and (if there were no images), we would arrive at the con- 
sequence that all our cognitions must be undifferentiated. But the sense 
of sameness introducing itself into our consciousness, brings in 
coord inationu. 

(256. 18) (We now have a good definition of what an object of 
cognition is). An object is the cause which produces cognition and 


1 i. e., the indefinite point of external realit; will become a definite patch of 
bine only for ns, only owing to the existence in us of an image corresponding to it 
s Here apparently Vacaspatimisra borrows his expressions from Dhar- 
mottara, cp. N. b. t., p. 16. 20 ff. 

s Lit, p. 266. 14—16. « Although coordination and cognition is (here) just the 
same thing, nevertheless through constructions {vikalpair) whose essence is an in- 
tention {avagahana] of the shape contained in one contrast, (i. e., many secondary 
differentiations can be evolved from one chief differentiation, or chief feature), it 
reaches the condition of sources and result of cognition, (this condition) being an 
imagined difference, produced by a difference of things to be excluded, (or to be 
contrasted with)». Cp. ibid., p. 262. 2. 

* Quoted also in the N. Kandall, p. 128.24. 
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corresponds to its image.^ Thus the senses, (although also being 
producers of cognition), are not its objects.^ (As to the simulta- 
neousness of cognition and object, they are also explained on this 
theory). To be conscious of an object^ means to be conscious of its 
image which has been evoked by the object. The images are present 
at the time of cognition, thus their simutaneousness is explained. It 
has been said (by Dharmakirti) — 

«If it is asked, how can an (absent) object, separated from us in 
time, be perceived, we will answer, to be perceived rightly, means 
only to be the cause of the (corresponding) image, to be the moment 
(capable of) evoking the mental image ».* 

(256.23). And thus, in this sense it is right to maintain that the 
(external) object is felt, (i. e., cognized). For this reason the S a u - 
trSntikas teach that the (external) things are the objects of our 
cognition, but their (definite, constructed) form is immanent to know- 
ledge. 

§ 3. Contest with bxteeme Idealism. Sense peiiception 

DOES NOT WAKEANT THE EXISTENCE OF AN EXTERNAL WORLD. 

(256.25). (The Yoga car a). All this is wrong! Because, in- 
deed, if you maintain that images are inherent in our knowledge and 
they refer to (external) reality, we shall ask, (how do you come to 
khow this?) Do you know it by direct evidence or by inference? 

(257. 1). First of all, you cannot invoke direct awareness,® because 
your awareness testifies to the presence in you of the image of so- 
mething blue, this image is locked up* in its own self, (it cannot 
make a step beyond, in order) to grasp another blue thing, (the blue 
object). Indeed the reflected image is one blue thing, not two blue 
things, (the image and the object)?’ And we have already called 

I Cp. N. Kandali, p. 124. 9. 

* Lit., p. 260. 18—19. «And owing to an objectivity through coordinatiou-witli- 
it and origination-from-it there is no dednetion-of-it upon the senses etc.». 

9 artha-vedanam. 

4 Quoted TStp., p. 101. 14 with the reading — ksnmam instead of — ksa- 
ufam. 

4 The discussion of the first part of this dilemma is finished below p. 258. 1 5. 

0 Lit. «is quite finished in its own image merely ». 

1 Among modern Europeans B. R u s s e 1 is, e. g., is opposed to «the intrusion of the 
idea between the mind and the objects, cp. Mysticism, pp. 138 and 222, Analysis 
of Mind, p. 180. He will consequently be a nirSkara-radin, just as a Mimiimsaka. 
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attention ^ to the fact that it is impossible to be at once (out of the 
cognition and in the cognition), to be a separate thing (from know- 
ledge and to be cognized by it as) its object. 

(Sautrantika). (257.4). Let it be so! However the object of 
cognition is double,* the prima facie apprehended (in sensation), and 
the distinctly settled (in a perceptual judgment). (257. 5). Now, in 
respect to sense-perception, what is immediately seized (in a sensation) 
is only one single moment, but what is distinctly settled (in a percep- 
tual judgment) is a compact chain of moments, (the constructed thing), 
the object of our purposive action. (257. 6). If that were not so, cogni- 
tion could not guide the actions of those who act in pursuit of defi- 
nite aims.* (When we speak of) knowledge guiding* our actions and 
leading to successful attainment* of aims, we only mean that know- 
ledge points* to an object of a possible (successful) action.^ Now, the 
moment of sensation is not the moment of action,* since the latter does 
not exist any more when the action takes place. But the chain of mo- 
ments, (the continuity of the object) can be (the aim of purposive 
action). (257. 9). However, (a chain of moments) cannot be grasped 
directly (in sensation), and therefore we must admit (the importance 
and conditioned reality) of the constructed* (chains of moments). 

(257. 9). The same applies to an inferential judgment.^* The object 
it is prima facie intent upon is a Universal, (an absent thing constructed 
in imagination), whose essence is to represent a contrast with some 
other things.^^ But the (corresponding) judgment refers that Universal 
to (some particular point of reality ^*), which becomes the object of our 
purposive action and is capable of being successfully attained. (257. 11). 
Both these ways of cognition, (direct perception preceding from the 

^ Gp. above, p. 256. 14 flf. 

s Here again YScaspati’a phrasing seems to be influenced by Dharmot- 
tara, cp. NET, p. 12. 16 ff. 

9 Read artha^kriyarthinah. 

^ pravartdka. 
prapdka. 

0 upadariaka. 

7 pravHti-visaya. With this passage cp. NET, p. 3. 6 ff. 

s Lit. anot the object of actionn. 

0 adhyavaseyatvam = vikalpitatvam, 

^0 anumana-vikfdpa = anumita-adhyavasdya. 

Read anya*vydvrtti~rupam, 

19 adhyavaseyas. 

19 i. e.p avalaksanaf cp. NET, p. 12. 20— '21. 
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particular to the general and inference preceding from the general to 
the particular), are tight means of cognition only in respect of success- 
ful purposiye action, as has been stated (by Dignaga*), «a man 
^ho has distinctly delineated his object by these two modes of cogni- 
tion in a judgment,* takes action, and is not lead astrayw. Thus it 
is that the external (real object) is not accessible to our direct 
knowledge, but being indirectly ascertained (in a judgment) it is an 
object (of cognition nevertheless). 

(Yogacara). (257.14). All this is wrongl* You do not know at 
all what a judgment is! 

(Sautrantika). A judgment is a mental construction * (of the 
form ((this is blueii).' Indirect cognition (or inference), because in its 
essence it is nothing but constructive thought, is conterminous with 
(judgment).* Direct cognition (or sense-perception) is also a judgment 
because it calls forth a thought-construction.^ 

(YogSeSra). (257.16). But a construction also, since it is intent 
upon the image (produced by it and cannot make a step beyond it), 
how can it judge, (or execute constructions regarding external reality)? 

(Sautrantika). (257.17). (Iliis is however possible), if you 
accept (the following explanation). The image (which a man feels 
inwardly present in his mind) is his own. It is not something (artifi- 
cially) constructed * (by combining in thought). On the contrary, it is 
something intimately and directly felt* Indeed, a mental construc- 
tion is something arranged (by our' mind’s initiative). The true 
essence of a thing is never an arrangement It is always (something 
unique), something not standing in any relation to whatsoever,^* 
(something unutterable), something that cannot be designated by a 
(connotative) name. It is (also something concrete and vivid), a gla- 

^ Tills qaotation has oot yet been identified. 

> adhyavQBaya, 

3 Read inn na. 

4 vikeUpOf cp. TStp., p. 87. 26, 336. 15 and Tipp-i P- 23.4—6. 

3 A fuller befinition of a perceptual judgment {viJccUpa = adhyavasaya) is 
found Tatp., p. 336. 15, translated below in Appendix Y. 

9 vikdlpa-rupaivat tad^visayam, cp. Udayana, Pariiuddhi ad TStp., 
p. 388. 16. 

7 vikdlpa-jananat. 

3 Lit. «the domain of choice or arrangements. 

3 smfivedanatn. 

10 soreoto bhinna cp. Tattras., p. 390. 26, irailckya-vtlalcBaM, cp. TStp., 
p. 888. 17. 
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ring reflex,^ (non-operated upon by the mind). (257. 20). Thus it is that 
images are not mental arrangements (for a consciousness which feels 
their immediate presence) in itself. But the mind projects the inward 
reflex* into the external world and guides the purposive actions of 
those who are desirous of dealing with these external objects, in direc- 
ting them towards this or towards that thing. Nor are the people (who 
are thus guided by images projected into the external, world) deceived 
(in their aims, since experience does not contradict them), because 
indirectly (these images, although themselves subjective and notional), 
are produced by external (reality); and since they are related to reality, 
tbe real aims are successfully reached. Accordingly, it has been stated 
(by Dh armottara*), (judgment or inference guides the purposive 
actions of men), because «the course it takes consists in having prima 
facie to deal with mental contents of a (genenal) unreal character and 
in ascertaining through them some real fact».^ 

(257.24). (Yogacara). Please explain what is meant by the 
Words (((knowledge) constructs (in a perceptual judgment a kind) of 
reality out of that unreality which is the image present to it^»>. 

1 Cp. N. b. 1 1 P* 12. 8 (= $putahha)y and N. Ka^ika, p. 281. 6 — saksatkaro 
viiadata, — viiada-prattbhaBa refers to the same thing as niyata praiibhasa in 
N. b. t., p. 6. 10. 

s MvabhSiatn vQcalpayantah. 

> Gp. N. b. t-y p. 7. 13. 

^ Lit. 257. 17 — 23. <rlf it is opined that one’s own shape is not tbe object (or the 
domain) of constructions, (of choice, of combinations), but of intimate feeling (sain- 
vedanasya) which is immediate (direct), (drop the cheda before pratyakfasya^ and 
put it after that word, and insert sa before hi). An object of mental construction is 
something that is being arranged combined and contrasted), but the essence of 
something is not being constructed, because it, being excluded from CTerything, 
cannot be (combined with a uame, and because it is a virid reflex. Therefore, not 
being in themselves constructions, they arrange their own shape as being external 
and direct, here and there those who wish to deal with them. And since mediately 
they are produced from the external, because they are connected with it, because 
they reach it, they do not deceive the people. As has been said ((because it operates 
(read pravrtier) in ascertaining an object in a non-object which is its own (imme- 
diate) reflex a. 

When the cognition of a blue patch arises we experience internally a modi- 
fication of our feeling and project it into the external world in an internal judg- 
ment athis is the blues. The words of Dharmottara quoted by VXcaspati 
refer in NBT, p. 7. 13, to inference, but p. 18. & IT. he also maintains that there 
is in the resulting aspect of inference no difference between perception and infe- 
rence, since both are judgments asserting a coordination (sarUpya) between an 
image and a point of reality. 
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(Sautrautika). Does it not mean that it imagines a real object, 
(i. e., some efficient point-instant producing a possible sensation)? 

(Yogacara). What is the essence of constructive thought? Is it 
an imagined sensation^ or some other function? The first is im- 
possibilel (An imagined sensation is indeed a contradictio in ad- 
jecto). Sensation and imagination being the one passive and the 
other active,® (the one non-constructivc and the other constructive, 
imaginative sensation) would be as it were a liquid solid stuflF.^ (Con- 
structive thought or imagination) is a function different (from sensa- 
tion). The question is whether it operates after (sensation) or simul- 
taneously with it? The first is impossible, because cognition® being a 
momentary® flash) cannot operate by degrees. Even those schools who 
deny Universal Momentariness, ^ even they maintain that thought, as 
well as motion, cannot operate intermittently ® and therefore (sensation 


^ Head p. 257. 25—258. 1 , him vikcdpasya svarupanij anuhhavdropa uta vyd~ 
pdrantaranij and drop the following svarupdnubhavah. 

2 anuhhava-dropa = pratyaksa-dropa pratyaksa^vikalpaj this would involve 
a sainpJava between the two quite different sources of knowledge in contradiction 
to the Buddhist principle of ^ramana-t^at;asf^a, cp. App. II. 

3 vikdlpa-avikcilpa^ the order of these two terms is here inverted in keeping 
with Fan ini, II. 2. 34. 

^ Lit. p. 258. 1 — 2. « Because of the impossibility of identity between actual 
experience (anuhhava) and construction (sanwropa) whose essence is non-differen- 
tiation and differentiation, just as between the solid (read kathina) and the liquids. — 
The solid and the liquid elements are, according to Indian conceptions, ultimate 
elements, not two different conditions of the same stuff. When milk coagulates into 
cords this is explained in assuming that the solid element which was always pre- 
sent in milk becomes prominent (utkrsta). Only the Sfinkhya would explain it as 
a pariMma. In the eyes of the Buddhist as well as of the NaiySlyik the simile 
means that sensation and thought are different in principle and cannot be mixed up. 

3 vtjfidncLBya. 

3 For the Buddhist every existence is motion, and motion consists of a chain 
of absolute infinitesimal moments (purffa-apara-kdla-kald-vikala-ksaiM), for tht 
realists the things are cither moving or stationary and every unit of motion, as well 
as of thought, consists of three moments, the moments of its production, its existence 
and its extinction. 

7 The MimSipsaka and NySya-Yaisesika schools arc first of all meant. They 
deny that the existence of every object is split into point-instants. In fact alls hools 
except the Buddhists deny the Universal Flux, and among the Buddhists the Ma- 
dhyamikas also deny it, on the same grounds as the Veda n tins. TheSankhyac 
with their parindma-nityatva of pradhdna come very near the Buddhist 
katva. cp. Central Conception, p. 80 and Introduction. 

8 viramya-vydpdra. 
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and imagination), cannot operate alternately, (when something is felt 
and imagined at the same time). (258. 5). But if you assume that sen- 
sation and imagination work simultaneously, we can admit this, with 
the proviso^ that the object® is immanent® in cognition; because if we 
suppose that what we feel is (not in us), but out of us,^ the term 
'(feeling)) will loose itself every intelligible meaning.® 

(258. 7 ). And thus, what is really immediately felt in us is the 
(double) subject-object aspect of our knowledge,** and what is constructed 
in imagination is the (external) object. (258. 8). Our own self, what we 
internally feel in us, is not something constructed in imagination,’ (on 
the other hand the external) object, since it is constructed in imagi- 
nation, is not the thing actually felt in sensation.® (258. 9). (We can- 
not know) whether the (external) object exists or does not exist, but 
(what we call) construction (ot an object) is nothing but the (imagi- 
ned) "grasping)) (aspect of its idea).® It has been already mentioned 
that to "grasp)) something external to our knowledge is impossible.’® 

(258. 11) . (Sautrantika). (We also assume a kind of) imputed 
externality,” (viz.), our images (coalesce with external objects in that 
sense) that we are not conscious of the difference,’® and that is why 
our purposive actions, (when guided by our judgments), are directed 
towards external objects (and are successful). 

(258. 12) . (Y ogacara). But (when they coalesce), is the external 
object also cognized at that time or notV The first is excluded, accor- 
ding to what we have just said, viz., that (real) "grasping*) is an 
impossibility. But if no external object is really apprehended and we 
simply dont feel the; diffcience (between the external thing and an 
imagined idea), this undiscrimination alone could not guide our purpo- 


1 keralam. 
redyah. 

dtmn-hhava-avasthiin. 

* para-bhdva-vedanc. 

» svarupa-vedana-anupapathh — svarupena vedanasya anupapattih, 

® Bead yrdhya-grdhaka dkdrn 'nubhuto. 

" Lit., p. 258. 8—9. the self is not Biiperimposed upon the non-felto. 

8 pratyaksfi-tedynh. 

0 Lit., p. 258.9—10. «Aud this supcrimpo-silion is nothing but (eva) the gras- 
ping of something either existing or not existing ». 

10 Cp. above, p. 256. 1 — 6. 

11 bdhya-samdropns. 

iii hheddgraha = akhydti, this celebrated principle has been also adopted by 
Pr.'ibhakara for the explanation of illusions, cp. Titp., p. 66 ff. 
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sire actions towards a definite aim, since (undiscriminated from our 
image will be not exclusively one definite object, but all) others will 
be also undiscriminated at that time, and the consequence will be that 
(our image) could direct us not towards the definite object to which it 
corresponds, but) to another one.^ 

(258.11). Thus it is that our immediate feeling cannot be relied 
upon as a proof of the reality of an external world. 

§ 4. Impossibility to prove the reality of an external 
WORLD BY ratiocination. 

(258. 16). (Yogacara). Neither can (the reality of the external 
world) be established by inference. It has been, indeed, sufficiently 
explained that, just as simple awareness, inference cannot seize the 
external object neither directly, nor indirectly.* There is no fact from 
which its existence could be deduced with logical necessity.® (If such a 
fact exists), it must be either an effect (of external reality from which the 
existence of the cause could be necessarily deduced) or a fact possessing 
externality as its inherent property, (the existence of this property 
could then be deduced analytically). There are no such facts.® 

^ Lit., p. 2s58. 14 — 15. <cBut if it is not grasped, there will be no definiteness 
of action by not grasping the difference, because, since other ones are at that time 
not grasped, towards another one also activity will be consequentw. — For a more 
detailed explanation of the principle of bhtdagraha or Neglected Difference and 
the use which is made of it in order to make intelligible our perception of the 
external world cp. preliminary note to Appendix A", on apoha, 

3 According to the Sautrfintikas the direct function of sense perception is the 
awareness of the presence of something in one’s ken {prahaiM), its indirect functi- 
on — the evoking of its general image in a perceptual judgment (pratyaksa- 
halad utpannena vikalpena adhyavasdyah). The direct function of inference, on the 
other hand, is the construction of a general image, its indirect function is the 
ascertainement of the presence of something in our ken, cp. above p. 257. 4 ff. and 
N. b. \.f p. 7. 13, 11. 12 and 12. 16 ff. The Yogacara of the old school and the 
Mkdbyamika-Yogacaras reject this theory. 

8 Since there are only two kinds on Uniformity in nature. Uniformity of Suc- 
cession or Uniformity of Coexistence, a neccessary deduction is only possible either 
from a following effect or firom a subaltern quality, but no such successive facts 
or coexisting facts can be found from which the externality of our objects could be 
deduced. The Sautrnntika will presently apcal to Solipsism as a fact inherent in the 
denial of an external world. 

^ Lit., p. 258. 17—18. «rAnd there is no such prohana dependent (read prati- 
hcMhas) upon the external, neither its identity nor its results. 
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(258. 18). (S a u t r S n t i k a). However there is one! Yourself, you the 
Yogac&ra, deny Solipsism, and you admit the influence of a foreign 
stream of thought upon my stream of thought. When the perceptions 
of walking and speaking arise in my mind (and they do not refer to 
my own walking and speaking because they) are not preceded by my 
own will to walk and to speak, (we assume the existence of another 
person who walks and speaks). We then can throw the argument in 
the following syllogistic form), 

(Major premise). If something appears accidentally in a 
combination otherwise constant, it must depend upon a special 
cause, 

(Example). Just as my perceptions of external purposive 
movements and of (foreign) speech, which depend upon the pre- 
sence of another personality. 

(Minor premise). Such are the perceptions of external ob- 
jects, the subject of our controversy. 

(Conclusion). (They are due to a special cause). 

This is an analytical judgment (since the predicate, the necessary 
existence of a special cause, is an inherent property of the subject, 
the occasional change in our stream of thought). And this special cause 
lying outside our subjective stream of thought is the external object. 

(258.23). (Yogacara).®(The external object is superfluous, there 
is an internal) Biotic Force ” which accidentally becomes mature and 

1 Lit., p. 258. 18—22. oDoes uot the following (proof) exist? All things that 
are accidental, if something exists, depend upon a cause additional to it, just as the 
ideas reflecting cut-o£f-walking-aiid-speech (read vicchinna-gamana-vacana^) depend 
upon another stream, and such are also the subject of controversy (= the minor 
term), the six (kinds) of outwards turned ideas (pravrtti-vijflana)^ while the stream 
of the store of inwardly turned ideas (alnga-v^fia^ia) exists. Thus a reason of own- 
existence ». — Cp. the same argument as quoted by Yacaspati in Tntp., 
p. 464. 12 ff., and by Jinendrabuddhi, in an abridged form, in the following 
translation in this Appendix. The prnvrtti- and alaya^vijiiana are thus defined in 
Tatp., p. 145. \1 —piirva-cittam pravrtti-vijfianam yat tat sad-vidham^ 
rupadi-jMndny avikalpaJcdni^ sastham ca vikalpa-vijiidnam^ tena saha jdtah samd- 
na^'kdlah eetand-viSesas tad dlaya-vijiidnavi ity ucyate. 

2 Beginning with 258. 23 the Yogacara assumes the rdle of a purvapaksin. 

^ vdsdna, often anddi-xdsand, sometimes explained as = j^urram /flanam, cp. 
SantHnantara-siddhi, sutra 66, sometimes blb = samarthyanif cp. Kamala- 
sila, p. 367.21. It performs in the Buddhist system of Idealistic Monism the 
function of explaining the origin of phenomenal plurality out of transcendental unity 
and is in many respects similar to the karma = cetand of the early Buddhists, the 
ma^a of the Madhyaroikas and Vedantius, the vdsand of the Sankhyas, the bhd- 
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evokes an idea; this idea is also accidental (and changing concomitantly 
with a change in its cause). 

(258.24). (Sautrantika). But is not 3 our Biotic Force (in this 
case simply) the force of subjective thought, contained in one continuous 
stream, the force to produce out of itself corresponding objective thoughts. 
Its (so called) maturity is its (perfect development and) readiness im- 
mediately to produce its effect. Its cause is the preceding moment of 
the same stream, because you (the Yogacara) do not admit (in this 
case) causality between difiFerent streams.^ (259. 3). But then, cither 

vana of the Mlmanisakas, the adrsta, apurva^ ahhydsa and samsldra of all shool.^. 
The Sankhyas derive it from the root vds «to perfume », the lliiddhists from the 
root vas <rto livei>. In the Abh. Kosa, IX, it is used identically with bhdvand as a 
designation of the universal force which propels life. We have accordingly tried to 
render it by the Bergsonian 61an vital, since it seems to possess some of its conno- 
tations. Vasana is sometimes divided into nnuhhava-tasand and aridyd-vdsand or 
anddi-{avidya)-vd8and. The first = samsJedra == smrti-janaka^sdmagri, means the 
influence of former experience, habit, habitual way of thought and life in general. 
On the difference between rdsand and samshdra cp. S. N. Dasgupta. The 
Study of Patahjali, p. 111. (Calcutta, 1920). This notion implies the reality of the 
external world. The term avidyd-rdsand oi andduvdsand, on the other hand, 
implies an idealistic view of the Universe, different in the old Yogacara and the 
new TogIcara-SautrSntika schools. The importance of former experience is by no 
means denied {vdsand = purvam jfldnam), but the existence of a duplicate world 
beyond the world of our sensations and ideas is deemed problematic and metaphy* 
sical. It is thus an internal, spiritual force creating the illusion of this external 
world and might also be railed the Force of Transcendental Illusion, similar to the 
mdyd of the Vedantins. Every idea is impregnated or perfumed by that force 
(tfostrdder ntrga-madddind vdsyatvam yaihd). The extreme Yogacaras apparently 
denied the doctrine of svalaksana-sdrupyam, they maintained that (na) drsta^ 
artJudtriyd-svalaksana-saldk^anyena (— edfupyena)^ (apt iu) anddi-vdsand-vaMt 
(aUkasyaiva ddha-pdkddika-sdmarthya-drnpah)^ cp. Tatp., pp, 145. 9 fif., 461. 11 ff : 
N. vart., p. 69 — SakH-vUistah citiotpddo vdaand. We have seen above, p. 296, 
that when the origin of the the Categories of our understanding is found in former 
experience, the force producing them is called anuhhara-vdsand, and when it is 
ascribed to a spontaneous faculty of our Reason, it is called vikedpa-vdsand. Thus 
Empiricism may be called anubham-vdsand-vdda, and Rationalism — vikalpa- 
vdiand-vdda. The extrem Idealism of the Yogacaras may then be called 
or ekdnta-vikalpa-vdsand-vdda. Our Reason in the role of the creator of the illu- 
sion of an external empirical world would he then called avidyd-rdsand, our Rea- 
son as containing innate ideas — anddi-vikalj)a-vdsand, the empirical world as 
contrasted with trauscedental reality — is then anddi-vdsand-vdsitah sdmvyava- 
hdrikah pratyayah cp. N. K an dal I, p. 279. 15. 

1 Dharmaklrti admits that the presence of another personality is the predo- 
minant cause (hdag~rkyen ~ adhipati-pratyaya) or causa effidens of our presenta- 
tions of external purposive movements and speech, rp.SantSna ntarasiddhi, p. 6.? 
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every (moment) in the subjective stream of thought will be a < cause 
of maturity)!, or not a single one, because (as moments of subjective 
thought all are in this respect) equal. They are equal, because if you, 
according to your intention, chose in the subjective stream one mo- 
ment as ready (to produce out of itself a given objective thought), 
all other moments will be just in the same position! 

(259. 5). (Y 0 g a c a r a). (No!), because every new moment has a diffe- 
rent force. Since the moments change, their effects are also changing. 

(259. G). (S a u t r a n t i k a). But then, (if every moment is different), 
there will be only one moment capable of producing the image of a 
blue patch or^ capable of arousing it from (its dormant condition in 
the storc-consciousness). No other moment will be able to do it, (the 
image of the blue patch will then never recur in the same individual). 
Or, if (other moments) will also be (able to do it), how is it that every 
moment (is supposed) to have a different efficiency? (If it is not diffe- 
rent), then all the moments of the stored up subjective stream of con- 
sciousness^ (uninfluenced by external objects, being in the same posi- 
tion), will have the same capacity; and, since an effleient cause being 
present, cannot postpone® its action, (all the moments will then pro- 
duce just the same image of a blue patch ).^ 

(259. 10) . If all our ideas have the same origin in the subjective 
stream of thought, they must be always the same, (since their cause 
is always the same). But this (constancy) is incompatible with the 
(actual) changing character of our ideas. 

(259. 11) . (If there were no external cause), there would be unchan- 
ging constancy of thought, which excludes change. (But change exists, 
and) is thus proved to depend upon an external cause.® Thus it is that 
an invariable concomitance (between the change of thought and its 
external cause) is established. (259.12). Neither do you. Idealists,® 
admit all our knowledge of the external world ’ to be produced by 
the influence on us of other minds,® you admit it only (in order to 

1 Head veti, 2 alaya-santana. ^ Read ca . . .anupapatiih. 

4 Gp. the same argument developed in Sastra-dlpika, p. 180 ff., — sarva- 
daira mla-vijfldnam sydt; and SDS., p. 26. 

This would be a negative deduction according to the 4th figure, ndtrakddd- 
cittvam, mddtanatvasya prasangdty or according to the 6th figure, ndtra aaddta^ 
natvamy hetvantardpekmtmU saddtanatvasya yad viniddkam Jcaddcitkatvaniy tena 
yad vydpyam (vydpakam?) hetvantardpeksatvamy tasya updlahdhih; cp. NB, II 
35 and 37. 

® vijflanavddin. ® prarrituvijildna. 8 santdndntara^nimittatvam^ 

24 
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avoid Solipsism) in regard of some of our (external) perceptions, (viz.), 
the perceptions of external purposive movements and of (another man’s) 
speech.^ (259. 14). Moreover, even assuming, (for the sake of argument, 
that every occasional external perception) is produced by the influence 
of a foreign personality, the effect cannot be changing, since such a 
personality is constantly present. (259. 15). (You canuot maintain that 
the other personality is sometimes present and sometimes absent), be- 
cause the chain of moments constituting the personality is quite com- 
pact’ and cannot be occasionally relegated to a remote place, since 
according to (your) Idealism,* space as an external entity does not exist. 
And because thought is not physical, (the foreign personality which 
is only) thought, never does occupy a definite place. (259. 18). (Nor can 
a stream of thought be occasionally present) in respect of the time (of 
its appearence), since you do not admit the appearence of something 
(new, of something) that did not previously exist Therefore our syllo- 
gism proves the existence of external (physical) objects.* 

(259.19). (Yogacara). This is wrong! Although (in our opinion) 
the origin of all our externa! perceptions is exclusively to be found 
in our internal stream of thought,^ there is nevertheless an occasional 
variety of perceptions. The reason (in your syllogism) is fallacious, it 

1 Read gamana-vacana-pratibhaaaaya vijfianwya, 

2 sdndratara. 

3 The solution of the problem of Solipsism by Dharmakirti in his Santft- 
nintarsiddhi is that, from the point of Yiew of absolute reality, there is only one 
spiritual principle undivided into subject and object and, therefore, no plurality of 
individual existences. But from the empirical point of view there are necessarily 
other personalities existing in the external world, just as there are external objects 
existing and cognized by the two sources of our knowledge, sense- perception and 
inference, as they are characterized in Dignaga’s and his own epistemological 
system. Nevertheless he himself calls his view idealism (vijfidnatddi and yogacara) 
and maintains that au idealist can speak about other personalities and an external 
world just as a realist does, but for the sake of precision he ought to speak not 
about other personalities, but about « his representations » of other minds, to speak 
of other minds is only an abbreviation Our ideas, in* this system, are not cognitions 
of reality, but constructions or dreams about reality. They are indirect cognitions 
just as dreams are, since dreams are also conditioned by former real experiences, 
but feebly recollected in a morbid state of mind. Hence Dharmakirti and 
Dignaga arc represented here as Sautrantikas, although in their own opinion 
they are YogHcaras. They are therefore called Sautrantika-YogSearas. Their 
opponents are the old Yogacaras of Asanga’s school and the later Madhyamika- 
Yog^caras. 

t ava-santdna-'mdtra^prahhave'pi — Waya^vijfidna-prabhave ^pi. 
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is uncertain,* its absence in contrary cases is uncertain,’ (since the 

change of our perceptions can be explained from within) 

(260. 11). Moreover, when you maintain that to be an object of know- 
ledge means to be, 1) (a point of reality) producing cognition, and 2) to 
be coordinated with the respective image (by the sense of sameness),” 
(we will object that all the other causes and conditions of our know- 
ledge are also to a certain extent coordinated with it through a sense 
of sameness, viz.) when a perception of colour is produced the sense 
of vision produces the limitation^ (of it to the visual sphere), light 
produces the distinctness” (of the image), the previous moment of 
consciousness * produces the following ^ one. Since all these causes are 
coordinated with their respective results by (special kinds of) coordi- 
nations,” and since they are the causes (of our perception of a blue 
patch of colour), they (according to your definition) must be also ob- 
jects, (not only causes), just as the blue patch (is an object, because it 
is a cause). (260. 18). And if you maintain that the object is absolutely 
the same’ (as its image), and that that is it what makes it an object, 
then (we will answer) that the preceding conscious moment,*’ the mo- 
ment preceding our perception of the blue, possesses still more same- 
ness than the (external) blue object, and that it consequently (will 
fall under your definition and) constitute an object of our image of 
the blue patch I (Hence your « coordination » explains nothingl).** 

(260. 20). (S a u t r a n t i k a). To be an object of our knowledge does 
not only mean to be (a point of reality) producing it and coordinated 
with its image, but it also means to be established as such by a per- 
ceptual judgment,** («this is the blue*)). This judgment refers just to 
an external thing, not to something else. (The sensation or feeling is 


^ anaikdntika. 

2 sandtgdha-vipdksa-vydvrttika. 

utpaiti^sdrupydhhydm visayatve (sah), cp. TUtp., p. 463. 25 — na sdrupya- 
samutpatt* api visaya-laksafuxm. 

4 niyama^ 

5 Read tofa. 

satnslcdra here evidently in the sense of sawanantara-pratyaya. 

^ jiidna. 8 sdrupyaih, ^ atyanta-adrupydt. 

10 nila-vijfldna-samanantara^pratyayasya. 

11 Lit., p. 260. 16 — 18. a Moreover, if objectness comes from origin and co- 
ordination, eye, light and sarnskdra also respectively, through the coordinations of 
limitation, clearness (read spastata) and consciousness, and through origin from 
them, must be grasped just as the bluev. 

1^ adhyavasdydt. ^ 
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purely internal, but in the following moment we have constructed an 
image, projected in into the external world and identified it with 
a point of external reality, i. e., we have judged). 

(Yogacara). No! We have already answered this. We have pro- 
ved above ^ (that neither by immediate awareness nor by inference 
can the reality of the external world be established). 

IV 

Udayana-acarya on the Buddhist theory of an 
identity between the act of cognizing and the con- 
tent of a cognition. 

Nyaya-vartika-tatparya-tikS-Parisnddhi, od. Calcutta 1911, pp. \!)‘2 — 1.'>6. 

(152.1). A source of knowledge® (is compared by the Bealists 
with) an instrument. It is the special cause (of a mode of cognition), 
its predominant cause,® (such as the senses in sense perception). 
When the result is achieved there is no need of such an (instrument) 
to produce (the result a new),^ just as, when (the tree) has been cut down, 
there is no need of an axe (in order to cut it down anew). Therefore, 
just as the function of an axe consists in cutting down the tree which 
is not yet cut down, just so does the function of our sensitivity and 
of the other (sources of our knowledge) consist in cognizing an object 
which is not yet cognized. This is the opinion of the M i m a lu s a k a s. 

(152.(1). However, there is another theory, (the Buddhist one). 
(The ultimate cause producing cognition is the fact of) a coordination® 

1 Cp. above, p. 257. 4 flf. 2 jyramarm. 

^ Jearann •= sadhaJcatama-larana praJcrsta~upaldraJcar=adhipati-pratyaya. 

4 Lit. (vAnd when the thing to be produced is produced, there is no producing 
for its like®. Icarana-jattyasya indriyndeh (V). 

•*» Lit. « Therefore, just as the axe becomes functioning with respect to cutting, 
because of the fact that its object is the nou-cut, just so. . 

^ The definition of pramdya as anadhigata-artha-adhigantr is accepted by 
both the Buddhists and the Mimaipsakas, but the latter understand undei object 
the empirical object whicL has stability and, in the continuous run of its perception, 
receives in every moment a new time-characteristic. The Buddhists understand the 
transcendental object which has no duration, which is « other® in every moment. 

‘7 sdrupyam, cp. Tatp., p. 14.18, the fact that a constructed mental image 
with all its inhering attributes corresponds to the utterly heterogeneous (aiyanta^ 
vilaksana) point-instant of efficient realityi the transcendental object. In Appen- 
dix y, on apoha, it will be explained that this coordination is founded on relati- 
vity {anya-vydvrtti). 
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(between a mental image and the real) object (corresponding to it). 
What indeed is the result produced from a source of knowledge? 
It is (knowledge itself), a distinct cognition of the object. Nothing 
else is meant by the content of right knowledge.^ A source of know- 
ledge has, indeed, nothing else to do with respect to its object than to 
cognize it. (To attend to the object and to « fetch » it are the same). 
The n fetching »• of the object by our knowledge is nothing but the 
focussing’ of our attention on it, and the latter is nothing but the 
cognition of an aim of our possible purposive action.^ 

(152. 10). Therefore a source of knowledge has no result over and 
above the distinct cognition of its object, (the result of cognition is 
cognition, the act and the content of cognition are undistinguishable). 
This has been expressed by Dharmakirti (with respect to sense- 
perception) in the following words,® 

••Just this direct cognition is itself the result of (the act) of cogni- 
zing, as far as it has the form of a distinct cognition ». 

(153.1). That alone is a source of right knowledge what deter- 
mines the object (in distinguishing it from all similar and all dissimilar 
ones). And that alone determines the object what restricts its image as 
belonging just to this object. If it is not restricted to the right object, 
it will belong neither to that object nor to any object, and thus the 

^ prama = pramiti-kriya — artlui-prattti-riipS, cvideutly here refers to the 
« content*, kriya, when distinguished irom karana, will be its result. If the senses 
are compared with an instrument, sense-cognition will be the result. TheMimaqi- 
sakas assume three consecutive steps in cognition, the following being the result 
of its predecessor, sensation, attention and « fetching » or conception (dr8tt-j>rat>rUt- 
prdpti). The ultimate result {prapti = prafiti) is evidently the a contents of cogni- 
tion, it is called here pramiti-kriya = pramd = pratiti-rupa only with the respect 
to the simile of the axe — the instrument, and its result the act of cutting {ehe- 
dana). If the senses are the instrument, sensation is the result; if sensation is the 
instrument, attention is the result, aud if attention plays the part of an instrument, 
conception will be the result. That these three steps exist empirically the Buddhist 
would not deny, but cognition is for him the correspondence of an image construc- 
ted by our productive imagination according to the forms, or categories, of our under- 
standing with a point-instant of external reality. This is sarupya, conformity of the 
image (akdra), and this is also the image itself, there being no real dlstictnion bet- 
ween the image aud the fact of its coordination with the object, cp. NBT nd 1.20 — 21 . 

2 prapti ^adhigati-=pratlti — hodha, the ultimate result, the « content*. 

3 pravrtti, the « act » proper, viz. jilanasya pravrttih, cp. NBT, text, p. 3. 5 If. 

4 pravrtti-yogya-artha = artha-kriya-samartha-artha. — pravrtti here in the 
sense of a purposive action, not of an act of objective cognition. 

5 Cp. NB, 1. 18. 
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distinct image ?rill not be coordinated with the object (153.5). If it 
did produce a cognition of some indefinite object, how could it be 
called a means of rigbt knowledge? 

Now, such (passive sources of our knowledge as our) senses are, 
although they belong to the causes producing knowledge,* cannot (alone, 
by themselves impart distinctness and) determine our cognition as 
referring just to the right object* 

(153.7). Indeed, a sensory stimulus produced on the visual sense 
by a patch of blue colour, is not yet a cognition of the blue as blue, 
because pure sensation produced by a patch of yellow colour (so far 
it is only pure sensation) is just the same. It is the concept (or the 
image) of the blue alone which makes the stimulus produced on the 
sense of vision a real cognition of the blue patch.* 

(153. 9). Therefore it is the image* of the object alone, the image 
contained in our understanding,* which determines our cognition as a 
cognition of a definite object.' It also determines the (cognized external) 
object. Therefore it (can be compared with) an instrument, (with the 
ultimate cause) of Ck>gnition, since it determines (and distinguishes) 
the objects of our knowledge (between themselves). 

(153.12). This has been expressed by Dharmakirti in the 
following words,^ 

II The source of cognizing consists in coordination (between the 
constructed image and its real) object Owing to this a distinct cogni- 
tion of the object is produced m. 

(153.14). The words na distinct cognition of the object is produ- 
ced » mean that a distinct cognition of the object is determined, and 


‘ Bead ia5iia4»ramtr. 

> ta^aiaya = tuyata-vifaya-$amhandhiUtyS (Y). 

s Lit., p. 163.7 — 9. « Indeed, the blue-knowledge of the Uoe is not aimply 
becanse produced by the eye, becauee of the consequence ofsnohneas of the yellow- 
knowledge, but only from being the form of the blue there it blue-knowledge of 
the blnen. — The ^fftrence between a pure sensation produced by something 
blue (nttosyayaSnam) and the definite cognition or judgment c this is blues (nilam- 
iti jUStiam) is found already in the Abhidharma-sUtra, it is quoted by DignXga 
in his bhiaya onPr. samuee., 1.4, by Kamalailla in TSP, p. 12 and his NB.- 
-pUrTa-paksa-sanksipti and in other texts. 

* arthaSkSra s ortha-sSrupya. 

> IrnddM-gata ss manata » kBlpanika, 

* tadfgataga^nigala-vifaga-MamiandhttayS. 

’ XB, I. 20—31. 
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thus it also means so much that the (external) objects of our know* 
ledge are being distinguished (between one another). 

(154. 1). (It could be objected that one and the same thing), a 
thing undivided in itself, cannot represent (at once) the instrument 
and its result, (L e., the instrument and the action which is expedited 
by the instrument. This would be a contradiction ^). However it is not 
a contradiction. (There are cases when this is possible). The relation 
between an instrument and the work produced by it’ is, indeed, 
either (real) as between the possessor of a function and that function 
itself,’ or (logical) as between a logical antecedent and its conse- 
quence.* 

(154. 3). The axe, e. g., is a (real) instrument (only at the moment 
of its) contact with the tree (which is to be cut). It is called an « in- 
strument » in common life because of this (future) contact which is 
its function. (154.5). But the contact itself is not really a unity ’ 
different from the axe at the moment of contact.' (The instrument 
and its working are at this moment just the same event). 

(154. 6). On the other hand, we surely know^ cases when the logi- 
cal antecedent and its consequence are included in the same concrete 
entity. Such is, (in the mental field, the subject-object relation inclu- 


1 Cp. NBT, text, p. 16. 11, transl. p. 41 

* karana-phtHa-hhava. 

s VjfSparo'VjfapSri-lfhSva. 

* gamffa-gamaka-bhava. 

s ligrahavSn =:pramana-$%ddhah (Y) = na tueeha^ jart as the abhava accor- 
ding to the Realists is vigrahatan = na twxhah. According to the Buddhists the 
utmost that can be said is that it is a name — api (n vgavdhartavjfoh param, 
TStp., p. 889. 28. 

* samgnfgamSna eta. For the Realists the axe is an olyect possessing stabi- 
lity, a substance {sthSpuiravya). The operation of the axe must be, therefore, 
something real, in order that the operating axe be distinguished from the non- 
operating one. As Bradley, Logie p. 264, puts it, «the terms of a relation must 
always be more than the relation between them, and, if it were not so, the relation 
would Tanish*. The Indian Realists, therefore, boldly assume a real relation (e^r«- 
hatSn tamhandhah) as a third unity between the two unities related. Cp. aboTe 
p. 287 n. 6. But for the Buddhist the axe is a string of erents, the axe at the mo- 
ment of contact is another entity than the axe outside that moment. The axe is a 
construction of our mind, real is alone the string of contacts, i. e., the string of 
efficiendes, of which the axe is an integratii|s. For the same reason there is no 
difference between the a content a and the (intents of ereiy cognition. 

t dffta eta. 
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ded in every) self-conscious idea^ and (such is) in the external field, 
(the relation of some logical marks to the fact deduced from them, 
e. g., when) we deduce that whatsoever is an Asoka is also a tree. 
(154.8). The tree is, indeed, not something different from the ASoka, 
nor the Aioka different from the tree. Their difference lies in the lo- 
gical field, (the conceptions are alone different). (The same thing can 
be differently conceived from different standpoints). It is then diffe- 
rently contrasted,^ (as contrasted with other trees it is an ASoka, and 
as contrasted with other plants it is a tree). The same applies to the 
difference between (an instrument, or) a factor* (in general and the 
function) produced by it. There is no difference at all, (it is absolutely 
one and the same thing). This is the theory of the Sautran- 
t i k a s.^ 

(155.1). The author* quotes another (Buddhist) theory: pure* 
knowledge containing in itself no image at all has the capacity (like 
a lamp) to shed light both on its own self and on the non-self, (i. e., 
on the external object. This capacity) is the source of our knowledge. 
That, indeed, is the source of light knowledge whose function it is to 
throw light upon the objects (of our cognition). By light-throwing we 
understand the essence of consciousness, it is the attribute of those 
(beings) who are conscious. (155. 3). But such sources of our knowledge 


1 sva-praJeaSe vijfidne, V. remarks gamya-gamakayor yadi visaya-vtsayi- 
hhavas tatrdha, sva-prakdSa itij atha jflapya-jfidjmka-hhdvas, tatraha, bdhye ceti. 

2 vydvrtti-bhedas. 

2 kdraka is more general than karana, the latter is the » instrumental factor 
all cases, except the Genitive, express some a factors ». 

4 Lit., p. 155. 1 — 11. (f And there is no contradiction of instrument and result 
(being found) in an undivided self. This, indeed, is either the relation of a function 
to the possessor of the function or of the conveyed to the conveyor. Indeed, only the 
axe which is conjoined with trees etc. by conjunction, by function, is called in 
common life an instrument. And there is, for sure, no conjunction possessing a body, 
(a thing) different from the conjoined axe. The relation of conveyed to conveyor also 
has been snrely (eva) experienced in a self-luminous cognition and in an external 
tree suggested by simsapa. Indeed the tree, for sure, is not something other than 
the siipsapa, nor the siipsapS (other) than the tree. Butin imaginative dealing, just 
as there is a difference of exclusion, just so between a factor and itF possessor, thus 
no difference whatever, thus the Sautrantikasn. ~ The Sautrantika-Togii- 
caras are meant, since Dharmakirti is quoted. But in the 9^^ Kosa-sthSna 
Yasubandhu speaking from the standpoint of the Sautrkntikas emits similar 
views, cp. my Soul Theory of the Buddhists, p. 854. 

5 Tatp., p. 14. 14. 

^ eva. 
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as the senses are/ are different, because they (by themselves) are 
unconscious. Now there is no other conscious (substance) besides (the 
flow) of consciousness itself. Therefore this consciousness itself being 
the (only) conscious (element) * and exercizing the function of appre- 
hension, is the source of (all) our knowledge. As to the difference 
between a function and (something stable) possessing that function, 
there is none at all, just as in the case of the axe at the moment of 
its contact with the tree." This is the opinion of the Yaibha^ikas 
and of other (sects) who deny the presence of images in our cogni- 
tion.^ 


V 

Dignaga and Jinendrabuddhi on the act and the 
content of knowledge, upon the coordination of 
ideas with their objects and our knowledge of 
the external world. 

§ 1. PrAMANA-BAMUCCATA, I. 9, AND THE AUTHOR’S 
EXPLANATION. 

Bstsn-hgyur, Mdo, vol. 96, f. 95". 5 ff. 

Here also," the process of cognition is supposed to 
have a resulting (content), because it is imagi- 
ned^ as being an act. 

1 indriyadini . , 

3 i. e., no Soul being admitted. 

s i. e., there is no substantial axe different from the flow of efficient moments 
imagined by our Reason as being a stable thing. The non existence of a Soul is de- 
duced from the general principle of the non-existence of anything stable, is existent 
what is efficient and efficient is only the moment. Y. remarks — tasya (cetanasya) 
sthiratve artha-lcriydyd abhavdt 

4 The VaibhSsikas even denied the existence of images in dreams. They 
tried to prove that even in dreams we somehow perceive real external objects. 
This their theory is ridiculed by Dharmakirti in his SantSnantarasift'dhi. 
The sanyfla was considered by them as external (visaya) to pure consciousness 
{vijfidna)^ cp. my Central Conception, p. 97 and 100. 

^ Denying the presence of images in our cognition, anakara-vadinaSf are 
among the Brahmanical systems chiefly the Mimaqisakas, and among the Bud- 
dhists — the Yaibhasikas, i. e., the early 18 sects. 

^ The Jedfika must have been something like this, pramdM-phalatvam istam 
kriyayd tdha kedpanat, pramaMtvena caropaJi, kriydm tim ca ndsti tat. 

Read rtog^pai-phyir instead of rtogs^pai-phyir. 
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We do not follow here the realistic (philosophers) in assuming that 
the result of cognition differs from the act, because the supposed 
result is only the image of the cognized object and (this image) is 
wrongly imagined as separated into an act (and a content).' 

It is a metaphor, when we assume that our 
ideas are instruments of knowledge, and (when 
we assume) that they cannot exist without exhi> 
biting an activity. 

As for instance, when com is produced, it agrees (in kind) with 
its cause (the seed), and people say that it has otakenu the shape of 
its cause. The same thing has happened also here, (when people think 
that cognition) is also not debarred of activity, (they think it ntakesu 
or « grasps » the form of its object). 


§ 2. Comment of Jinendbabtjddhi on this aphobism. 

Bstao-hgyur, Mdo, toI. 116, ff. 34'*. 6 — 86*. 7 (Pekin).* 

(34i>. 6). The words «here also» mean ((according to our opinion ». 
The words ((because it is imagined as possessing activity » mean ((be> 
cause it is imagined” (as a thing) together with its activity ». This is 
the cause why the rdle of an instrument of knowledge is metaphori- 
cally imputed * (to cognition). The (supposed) instrument of cognition 
exists only as a result, i. e., the cognizing activity of this instrument 
of knowledge® is (its own) result, and it is (the result) just itself, in its 
own identity. Therefore there is here no difference (between the act 
of cognition and its resulting content). Here, (in this system), there is 
no result of cognition separately from the instrument (or the act) of 
cognizing, as this is the case in the realistic* (systems). In this (sy- 
stem) no such fault as they alone have committed! The words «only 

1 hbras-hur gyur-pai Ses-^a '= phala-hhuta-jHana^ lit. <ir because this cognition 
has arisen as possessing the form of the objects. 

9 Jinendrabuddhi is the author of a very thoroughgoing and detailed com- 
mentary on PramSpa-samuccaya which fills the whole of vol. 115 of the Bstan- 
hgyur^ Mdo. He is presumably the same person as the author of the great grammatical 
work Kasikl-vivarana-panjika, also called Nyasa, and lived, according to 
the editor of that work, S. G. Ghakr avarti, in the middle of the YIHth century A. D 

3 Read rtog-pai~phyir instead of rtogs-pat^phyir, 

4 lit-har-hdogs-pai rgyu = upaedrasya lidranam. 
tshad^mai riogs-pa ni. 

6 phyi-roUpa-rnams = bdhydk, non-Buddhists. 
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as a result u etc. lay stress upon this meaning. There is (immanent in 
cognition) not the slightest bit of the distinct nature of a thing pro- 
duced and of its producer. Indeed our ordinary idea (of causation), of 
K producer u and « produced)), is in any case not far away from having 
the nature of an imputation.^ ( 35 a. ]). And this is really also the case 
here] Cognition, so far it possesses the character of something attai- 
ned,* evokes the idea of a thing produced, and thus it may be ima- 
gined * as (a kind of) result (But the same fact is also) imagined, and 
spoken^ of, as an instrument of knowledge, because it (as it were) 
also « grasps » the image of the (object) and appears thus (in the rfile) 
of something exhibiting activity. (35a. 3 ). Thus it is that this cogni- 
tion, so far it « grasps )) the image of its object, although it (really) 
has no activity, receives the name of an action, consisting in cognizing 
its own object, but not otherwise. And thus the image of the object, 
since it is identical with the (supposed instrument), is itself called an 
instrument of cognition. 

( 35 a. 4 ). And this is rightl because, when we say «an action is 
being produced)), we do not at all refer (to the universal interconnection * 
of all elements of existence according to which) every thing is the pro- 
ducer of every action and every action is being produced by all (the 
elements of the Universe), because (from this point of view) there 
would be no definiteness,* (we would never know who is whose pro- 
ducer). But if one thing springs up without an interval, immediately 
after another one, then we say that the former is the producer ’ and 
the following is alone the action produced by it. (3.')a, 6). Now, (sup- 
posing) we have a patch of colour and a stimulus ® produced (by it on 
our senses), we then (immediately) have a feeling of its presence in 


* Read rtog-pai no-ho-las; cp. NBT, text p. 69. 

2 lhag-par rtogs-pai no-6o = adhigama’fupa. 

3 fle'har gdags-par-bya~o. 

4 fle-har-gdags-te, tha-sflad-du hyao, i. e , a metaphor is constructed by our 
imagination, and this metaphor is the foundation of uiir usual way of thinking and 
speaking (tyarahara, cp. NBT, p. 29.22). 

5 The kdrana-hetu, causal connection, is probably here referred to, according 
to it all elements of the Universe are the causes of a given phenomenon with 
the exception of its own self, because nothing can be its own cause, but every thing 
else can, cp. Abh. Kosa, II. 60, svato^nye Jedrana-hetuh, 

® thug-pa~tned-‘par thed^ha = anavasiha^prasanga. 

7 Read yin-te, instead of yi/. zhe-noy the latter reading is repeated in the Nar- 

thang edition f. S7^ 7. 

8 las-la, in the sence of don-hyed nus^pa-la. 
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our ken and a consciousness of its coordination with some external 
object, (a sense of sameness) according to which we can distinguish 
and determine nthis is a cognition of bliien, «tbat one is of yellow ». 
(Our cognitions) then receive these (definite) shapes.^ If this were not 
the case, any cognition would refer to any object and no cognition would 
refer to a (definite) object, because there would be -no dififerentiation.^ 

(35a. 7 ). All determination (maintains the S a n k h y a) is evolved 
from an undifferentiated* (primitive) condition of all things and (qua- 
lities as having their root in primitive Matter). But this we cannot 
admit, because 1) (primitive Matter) is inanimate,'* 2) all cognitions 
as having the same cause (would not be differentiated). Moreover there 
is (according to the Sankhya system) no interaction* (at all bet- 
ween Matter and Omsciousness). This alone would be sufficient to 
make any perception of objects* impossible.’ (35i>. i). Without (assu- 
ming) a n coordination M (of the image) with its object no perception 
of objects is at all possible, since definite knowledge consists just in 
this (coordination). Therefore, the definiteness of (our judgments) 
nthis is my cognition oi blueu, «this one is of yellow » is due to the 
fact of a coordination (between our image) and its object, it is (imme- 
diately produced) by the latter, and there is nothing else that could 
create it 

(355.2). Therefore just this (coordination through the sense of 
sameness) is (predominantly) the producer* of a distinct cognition of 

1 Lit., f. 35*. 6 — 7. a There, b; what cognition (tes-pa gan-gis) having the es- 
■ence of coordination {hdra-ha = satupya) with the easence of immediate feeling 
(Hams-»u myon-ba = antibhava) concerning the action {las-la in both.ed.) of colour 
ete., (by what cognition) the distinctness nthis is a cognition of blues, nthis one is 
of yellows is produced, by that (its) essence of a producer of what is being defini- 
tely settled, is this being made to appears. 

S Coordination through our sense of sameness is thus the real source of cogni- 
tion, if we at all are to distinguish between cognition as a source of knowledge and 
cognition as its result. This (inexplicable) sense of sameness is thus much more 
the cause of cognition than the coarse concept of a supposed n grasping s of the 
object through the inslrumentality of the senses, because it appears as the most effi- 
cient feature, the sSdhalcatama-Mra^=praJcrftopakSraka = adhipati-pratyaya. 

0 iiii-gtdl-ba = aeyakta. * ies-pa ma-yin-pa-. 

* pihrad^M = tmnikarsa, samyoga, samsarga. * don-la Ua-ba. 

7 The reason why SXnkbya views are mentioned in this context is perhaps 
that this school also constructs a kind of ^rupya, cp. my Central Concep* 
tion, p. 64. 

8 Cp. the definition of adhipati-prtUyaya Ab. Koia, II, and MSdh. vr tti, I. 
p. 86, cp. my NirvXpa, p. 17.6. 
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the object, because when all the causes (and conditions) of a cognition 
have united and (the sense of sameness) has arisen it immediately is 
followed by the coordination nthis object — that cognition ». (35b. 3). 
And further, (when we maintain that this coordination) » produces » 
(cognition), we mean that it produces it so far it is the foundation of 
distinctness, we dont mean that it really creates it (in a realistic 
sense), because (it represents the essence of cognition itself), it does 
not differ (from cognition). 

(35b. 3). Let it be so! But is it not a contradiction to assume in 
one undivided reality, in the same fact of knowledge, two sides, of 
which the one produces the other? No, there is no contradiction! 
Because we just maintain that in reality there are here no (two) 
different things, (there is but one thing differently viewed), two (ima- 
gined) different aspects have been superimposed on it, the aspect of 
something cognized and the aspect of an agency cognizing it. 

(35b. [t). And because (the same thing) can indirectly appear as 
different, if it is differently contrasted (either with one thing or with 
another). Although there be no difference in the (underlying) reality, 
the conception^ of it may be different, it can then appear either in 
the rdle of a « produced » thing or of its "producer*).* (35b. 6). For 
example (we say) "that honey which makes you drink it, is being 
drunk by you", <>I myself oblige myself to grasp my own self", nmy 
mind grasps (its own self)". In all these cases there is in reality no 
(two) different things of which the one would be definitely only "the 
agent » and the other only "the thing produced". (This is clear), in 
such cases there is no quarrel (on that question). 

(35b. 7 ). ];ut how is it that (in this other case, viz. in the case of 
cognition)? Although there (also) is no act (of cognition different from 
its content) it seems as though there were (an action)? The author 
says, "for instance etc.". What is immediately felt (in the case of per- 
ception) is just one thing, the image, blue or other. We must necessa- 
rily admit that this represents the essence of out knowledge, that 
otherwise it could not be connected with an object (which trans- 
cends it). (35b. 8). No external reality different from it, whether 


^ vijfidna-pratibhdsa, 

2 Lit., p. S5^ 5—6. <(And because of an imputation of dififerent exclusioDB 
pa - vydvrtti), albeit there is no difference in reality, by a difference of the reflec- 
ted idea (mam-par^Ses-pat snan-ba = v^fldna-pralibhdsa) it is shown as distin- 
guished in the produced and the producer ». 
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having the same form or not, can at all be found. (35a. i). Neither is 
an external support for it logically admissible.^ Why? This question 
we will discuss in the scqiiel, on the occasion of an examination of 
the opinion of (Ynsubandhu) the author of the nVada* 
vidhanaii.* 

(36a. 1). As to the (usual) argument’ (of the Sautrantikas in 
favour of the existence of an external world), it is the following one. 

(If an instance in which a visual) perception is the result, (and an 
instance in which) it docs not occur,* have every circumstance in com- 
mon save one,* (that one occuring only in the former; the circumstance 
in which alone the two instances differ) is clearly the cause of our 
perception. And such is the external object, (since an intact faculty of 
vision, the presence of light and aroused attention * do not produce 
perception in the absence of a patch of colour, but they do produce 
it as soon as a coloured surface is present). Thus it is that by the 
Method of Difference’ the existence of an external world is proved.® 
This (argument) is not well-grounded, because the absence of the 
effect in the shape of a perception (in the second instance) can be also 
explained (without imagining an external reality), by the circumstance, 
(namely, that at the given moment), the Biotic Force ® (which controls 


^ dmigS’pa hthad^pa yan ma-yin^te = alamhanam api na ghatate, i. e., viedrya- 
mdnam huddkau na drohaii. 

2 Fr. samucc., 1. 14 ff. 

8 Lit., a construction)!, rtog-pa -=^kalpand. It is, in an abridged form, the same 
argument as the one mentioned in the N. Kanika, 258. 18 ff. and the Tatp., 
p. 4G4. 8 ff. 

^ hhras-bu Ses-pa mi-skye-has ni. 

* rgyu-gzhan-rnama yod-pa-yan = kdraimntardni santy api. 

® The karandnfardni « every circumstance in common save onea arc 1) adhu 
paU-pratyaya -= caksuh, 2) sahakdri-pratyaya = dloka and 3) samanantara^praty- 
aya = ynanasikdra or samskdra, the one additional and decisive is 4) alamhana- 
pratyaya =• artha. 

vaidhartnya — Idog-pa. 

^ Lit., f. 35*. l»2. « Albeit the other causes be present, since the result, the 
cognition is not produced, another cause is elicited. That is the external object ». — 
It will be scarcely doubted that, leaving alone the extreme laconicity of the Indian 
author, his argument as formulated according to the Method of Difference agrees 
exactly with J. S. Mill's method of that name, cp. Logic I, p. 452 (1872). This is 
also a glaring example of how misleading literal translations arc, if it is desired 
to have an idea of the full connotation present to the mind of the Indian thinker. 

® hag-chags = vdsand, cp. above, p. 368; avidyd-vdsand is here meant. 
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the evolution of life) was not ripe to produce (the perception in 
question). 

(36a. 3 ). Therefore, what we really experience are only our own 
(sensations and) ideas, ^ except them nothing at all (can be really expe- 
rienced). But just these (our sensations and) ideas are self-con- 
scious. Self-consciousness, therefore, (can be regarded as a kind) of 
result. 

(36a. 4 ), ;now, let there exist an external objecti (Whether it exists 
or not is irrelevant), because even in that case, (even if it really exists), 
it is (for us really) a definite object only as far as we have had an inter- 
nal experience of it. Therefore this alone, (i. e., the self-consciousness 
of our ideas alone, not the cognition of an external object) can be 
rightly deemed to represent the result of our cognition, since it can 
be distinctly cognized in that form only which is its own, definitely 
settled, (internal) form. To experience (internally) an (external) object 
according to its own (external) essence is impossible. (Otherwise, if 
our perceptions were passive, if they did represent the external object 
as it is), they alv/ays would have (exactly) the same form. But (we 
know that) our sensations * (of the same object) have different degrees 
(of intensity). (36*. 5). We observe, indeed, that different persons, can 
have respecting the same object various sensations, either acute or 
feeble or otherwise shaped. But the same real object cannot appear in 
different forms, because it would then be different in itself, (it would 
not be the same object).® 

(36*. 6). However,^ although convinced that there is no possibility 
of cognizing the (external) object in its real essence, (the author) is 
desirous so to formulate his view of the problem of the resulting phase 
(in the process of cognition) that it should satisfy both the Realists who 
maintain the existence of an external world and their opponents who 
deny it.® He says, 

1 rnam^par^Ses^pa vijflana^ the term evidently embraces here sensatiqns as 
well as conceptions. 

2 rnam-par-rig^pa^rnama ni = samvedarvani. 

3 Cp. N. Kanika, p. 266. 13—14. 

^ dei-phyir, lit. a therefore ». 

•*> phyi-rol-dan-cig-So8-kyi phyogs-dag-la mqd-dg kho-nas hbras-bui khy ad-par 
rnam-par-bzhag-pa byed^par bzhed-pas — bdhyetara-paksau bhavatdm eva iti 
phala^viSesa-vynvasthdm ciklrsur aha, crlle says with the desire to determine 
the special result from whatsoever of the both standpoints, the external and 
the other ». 
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§ 3. DiGNAOA'B APHOBIBM, PbAMANA-BAMUCCAYA, L 10 AND 

BIB OWN COMMENT. 

(Bstan-hgjur, vol. 98. f. 96^ 7 flF.). 

We can also envisage the internal feeling 
(of something either desirable or not) as a kind 
of resulting content in the process of cognition, 
since the object (and the consequent purposive 
action) are determined^ by it. The image of the 
object will in any case assume the rdle of the 
source of cognizing it. Through it alone some- 
thing is cognized.^ 

(95b. 7). The self-feeling® can be also^ (constructed as a kind) of 
resulting content (as against the act of cognizing). Every cognizing 
(mental state) is here (from one side) the reflex® of an object, (from 
another side) it is a reflex of the (cognizing) self. From among these 
both reflexes, the second, that one which represents self-feeling, (can 
be regarded as a kind) of result. Why? Because the object (and the 


1 The aphorism is quoted bj Parthasarathimisra in his comment on Slo- 
kaTS,rtika, p. 168, but the order of the padas is inverted and tadrupyat de-^yi 
no^ho-las must be read instead of iad-dvaye, (which is probably due to a desire of 
contrast with the trayam of 1. 11). 

sva^eamviitih phalam cdsya^ tadrupyad ariha^niScayah, 
visayakdra evdsya pramdnamy tena miyate. 

Lit., alts result is also self-feeling, according to its form the object is deter- 
mined, just the image is the source of knowledge, through it it is cognized ». — The 
words iddrupydd ariha-niicaydh are reminiscent of arthorsdrupyam a^ya pra- 
mdMtn, N. b., 1.20, cp. Tutp., p. 84.7 and Eamalaslla, p. 560. 18, tadrupyad 
Hi sdrupydt. But here the term refers to a coordination between feeling and the as- 
certainment (niicaya) of the object, and evidently also to the subsequent purposive 
action, not between the point instant of reality and the image as in the NB. 
ParthasXrathi thinks that the opinion of the SautrSntikas is here expressed, 
jUdnaaya visaydkdro nila-pttddi-rupo (instead of-rupd) arthena jfidne dhitah sa 
pramdnam, cp. Tatp., p. 14. 12, where the same theory is alluded to — visaya- 
sdrupyam sakdrasya wjfldnasya pramdnamy and N. Kanika, p. 266. 14 (transla- 
ted above). 

2 don-nts = artha^niScaya is explained as don toga-par^hyed = artha^adhiga- 
may and artha-adhigama is explained in NBT, pp. 8. 9 and 16. 4 as the attitude 
of the cognizer, his possible purposive action. 

^ ran-rig-pa = ava-aamvedana, 

^ (calsoj) (ca) points to a possible arrangement, mam-par-rtog-pa. 

^ anafi-ha = pratibhdaa. 
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consequent purposive action) are determined by it. When (we attri- 
bute the r61e of) the object of cognition to its idea together with the 
cognized object as immanent in it,^ then a self-feeling corresponding 
to it arises, a feeling which determines the object either as something 
desirable or undesirable. But if we (attribute the role) of the object 
of cognition ^ to the external thing alone, then (we must attribute the 
role) of the source of this cognition just to the image (we have of it). 
Although the self-feeling still exists in our cognition, but this its 
feature is then disregarded, and the image of the object (plays the 
part) of the source of its cognition, because this object is its (corres- 
ponding) cognized part. Whatsoever be the image reflected by our 
cognition,^ whether it be the image of something white or non-white 
or of any other colour, this image together with the object possessing 
this shape will have the function of producing * the cognition. Thus a 
variety of functions is attributed metaphorically to (what essentially 
is but the same fact of) cognition. They can be differently arranged 
(cither as a content or as an act), either as a cognizing agency or as 
its object, (but merely) in imagination, because (in absolute reality) 
all elements of existence ^ are devoid of any causal efficiency.® 

1 Lit. « If the object {don = artha) is the knowledge {Ses-pa =zjfiana) together 
with the object {yul^ visaya))}. 

2 gzhal-hya~prameya. 

3 Ses-pa-la snan-ba = jflana-prntihhdsa, 

4 hjdl’har-hyed~do = pramdpayati. 

5 chos-thamS’Cad ni hya-ha dan hral-ba = nirvydpdrdh sarve dharmdh, {pra- 
tltya-samutpannatvdt). The old Buddhist formula of causation as a dependently- 
together-origination» is here alluded to by Dignaga, this fundamental idea of 
causation from which the whole millenial later developcment of Buddhist philo- 
sophy started. The elements of existence are coordinated (asinin sati idam bha- 
voti), they cannot encroach or obtrude upon one another, cp. my Central Con- 
ception, p. 28 and my Nirvana, p. 39 ff. 

® Samvedana = samvit = sanivitii = rig~pa = rnam-par-rig-pa is usually de- 
fined as one of the synonyms oi jildna, cp. Kamalaslla, p. 563. 11, but the sub- 
jective side of knowledge, its immediate data as revealed in introspection are more 
especial ) , meant, hence it is often used as a synonym of anubhava — myon-ba. It 
is evidently closely related to vedand = redand^skandha = tshor-ba iu the sense 
of the feelings of pleasure and pain. According to the Abhidharma these feelings 
are external {visaya) with respect to consciousness (citta). In NyXya they are exter- 
nal (visaya) with respect to cognition (haddhi), although inhering in the Soul. The 
Sankhyas went the length of declaring them objects of the external world, against 
which theory both the Naiyayiks and the Buddhists protested, cp. NBT, p. 11. 9 ff. 
The later Buddhists, on the contrary, identified tliem with the Ego They admitted 
no other Ego than the feelings of desirability or non-desirability. They insisted on 

25 
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§ 5 — 12. Comment op Jinendeabuddhi. 

(Bstan hgyur, v. 05, ff. 36* 8 ff.). 

(36a. 8). At first the role of the resulting content of cognition was 
attributed to the cognition^ of the objective (part). (Kow it is attri- 
buted to the subjective part), therefore the word «also», pointing to 
an alternative arrangement, * has been inserted. The word <'here» 
points to sense-perception (which is the subject matter) of the prece- 
ding passage. (36a. 8). (The author) mentions a subjective part, (the 
self-feeling of either desire or aversion) and an objective i)art, (the 
object-feeling of something either white or of another colour). «Its 

tins double division, .ibandoning thus the third item, the indiffi'rcnt feeling admit- 
ted in Abhidbarma, cp. Abb. Kosa, 1. 14, evidently because the indifferent state, 
the state without any feeling, would be nobody’s state, the substitute for the Kgo 
being absent. Although the NBT, p. 11. Gff., defines svasanivedana Q.sjnanasya 
nnubhava, it clearly defines it as snlcfiady-dldrah and insists that there is absolute- 
ly no such conscious state from which every feeling would be absent. The « feeling » 
of the presence in us of a perception is evidently conceived as belonging to the 
emotional sphere and is put on the same line as the feeling of pleasure or ease. 
J inend rabudd hi explains it also as Ses-pa-yi ni .^es~pa jfianasya jfldnam (cp. 
Mdo, vol. 115, f, 37^ 1), with reference to Digiiiiga’s words that the result of 
cognition is self-consciousness (sfr/samnVf?), as a feeling of something either desira- 
ble or undersirable. But he seemingly makes some distinction between the sensation 
of ease and the « sense of sameness » -sdrupija-vedanfij cp. below p 394. Partha- 
snrathimisra jiregnantly remarks, Jorocif. p. 1^)8^ visaydkdro risayn-rimyah, 
svnsamvittis tu rijfldna-visnyd . Thus cognition is cut off by sra-sfimvitii from its 
owner, the cognizing Ego, but at the same time it is also cut off from the external 
world. For the Bealist the result of cognition is the full perc.eption of an external 
object; the object, for the Buddhist, being immanent, the result is also immanent. 
This has been expressed as essential identity of cognition and its result, of the 
cause and the result of knowledg'^ (pramdna and pramdnn-phalam). This celeb- 
rated Buddhist theory evoked a unanimous protest of all other schools and was 
very often misunderstood. There being only one fact of cognition, there is no sepa- 
rate cognizer and no cognized object, no object external with respect to cognition. 
What the other schools conceive as cognizer ^nd cognized become all merged in 
cognition. Keeping this in our mind we may arbitrarily differentiate this one fact of 
cognition by diverse analogies and metaphors as an agent, an act, an instrument 
and an object. Previously a coordination » nrtha-sdrupyam was established fis the 
source of knowledge and arihn-pratlti as its result, although both are the same. 
But other arrangements are also possible, e. g.. sva-sammtti may ano be construc- 
ted as a kind of result. The Realists have inherited this theory of a double result 
which according to them is either or hdnopnddna-hnddhi, cp ^lokavilrt., 

pratyaksa, Kar. 68 ff., and Tarkabh ii?ri, p. 2S. 

1 Lit., a a feeling of the object », yuhrig-pa = visnya-vedanam, 

3 rnam-par-hrtag-pai don = vikalpitdrthah. 
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reflex itself means its own reflex, itself, the real reflex itself,* also 
(appearing) as » grasping >■ aspect. (36b. i). It is the reflex of this cogni- 
tion as cognizing just its own self. This means that this aspect of our 
cognition is a reflex from within,* which has the form of the cognition 
of a cognition, i. e., (of self-cognition), the cognition of its own self. 
(36b. 2). As to the expression («the object-feeling »), «the reflex of the 
object», it admits of a (double) interpretation. (If we, siding with the 
Ilealists), take our stand on the existence of an external world, it will 
mean an image* corresponding to an (external) object. If not, (i. e., 
if the existence of an external world is denied), it will (simply) mean 
the representation,® (the idea), of that object. Indeed, the object is 
then the <<graspcd» part (immanent) in cognition, since that is what in 
common life is called® an object, (and both the realist and the idealist 
likewise call it an object). 

§ 6. The result op our cognition prom the standpoint op 

THE Idealist. 

(36b, 3). The words «in that case^ (the result will be an image 
corresponding to an external object) » contain the following (implica- 
tion). The question whether an external world exists or not is otiose.* 
In either case what we really have an experience* of, are (sensations 
and) images.^® (Its subjective part), the self-feeling, the experiencing of 
the Ego,^^ (may be regarded) as a result,^* (36b. 4 ). The (author) asks, 
why? i. e., for what reason? It would not be right to attribute to this 

1 lidii snafi’ha rati iiid-do -= asya pratihhdsah svaynm era. 

2 ran~gi ilo^bot snan-ha — svarupa-pratibhdsa. 

3 ran~flid-1cho~nas snan^no = svasminn eva bhasate. 

^ yul Ita-bur snan-ba = visayavad bhdsate 

^ yul hdii snan-bao — asya msayasya prnfihhdsah. 

® tba-sflad-byas-pa ■=. vyavahriyate, 
dei zhes pa evidently refer to dei tshe . . . 

Lit. « whether the external object exists or also not, whatsoever (the ense 
may be). . 

2 flams-su myoMa r= anubhuyate — vedyaie. 

10 snan-bn-can-gyi Ses~pa — dkdravaj-jflanam^ sensations are of course also 
meant. 

ran flams^su myon-ba. 

12 The Realist and the Idealist can agree in visualizing this fact as a kind of 
a relative result, they will disagree, if the cognition of an external object is sup- 
posed to be the result. We must understand that the feeling evoked by the idea 
with the object included in it will be the result. 


25 * 
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internal aspect of our cognition the r6]e of a result for the simple 
reason that self-consciousness exists.^ The Realist vrill not admit it, 
because (he has an other result in view, viz.), the function of our 
sense-faculties, (according to him), is to cognize the external objects, 
and not (mere) ideas.’ (3Gb. 5). And (from his standpoint) it would not 
be right to maintain that the cognition of an object is nothing but 
the cognition of its idea, since (for him) the object is different from 
the idea. Therefore he will never admit that the self-consciousness of 
the idea is the result (arrived at in cognition). This is the meaning of 
the question. (The author) answers; (for the Idealist it is a result 
nevertheless, because our behaviour) towards the ob- 
ject is determined® by it. Such is the reason; the follo- 
wing words (of the author) are only an explanation on that meaning. 
The word •< indeed means « because ». Because, when the cognized 
object is immanent® in cognition, the cognizing individual cognizes 
something either desirable for him or not, according to what he inter- 
nally feels.® Therefore it is right to attribute the rAle of a result to 
this internal feeling. 

(36b. 7). The object immanent (in cognition) means cognition to- 
gether with the object. « Together with the object » here means an 
object whose essence is equivalent to the « grasped » aspect of the 
idea,’' it refers to the standpoint (of the Idealists), of those for whom 
(cognizability is cogitability), every thing cognizable is internal, since 
this alone is the ascertainable object. 

( 36 b. 8). Because, even from the standpoint of the Realist, even if 
we admit the existence of an external world, since every thing here 
is nothing but .sensation (and image),® there is nothing real beyond 
our ideas,® therefore, if we only have a mental state in which a desire 


1 because everylhiug is the result of something. 

2 rnam-par^Ses-pa^ rijildna. 
ne8-pa=niyatn. 

< ni — hi; gah-gi take ni = yadd hi. the text in the Peking Bstan-hgjur, Mdo 
Tul. 95, f. 96*. 1 omits ni. 

•*» yuUdah-bcas^pai dor yinda. 

** rah^rig-pa dan rjes-su mihun-pai don = sva-samvedana-anurupa-arlha. 

’ gzuh-hyai cha-ias-lcyi mtshan-nid^can-gyi grub-gyi. . . 

^ rnam-par-rig-pa-tsam -= samvedana-rndtram. 

^ iea-pa-las thn-dad-pai dhos-po med-pai-phyir -r=z jfldndt prthag vastu^ 
abhdvdt. 
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is felt, we then have a judgment regarding the object desired ^ (and 
the possible purposive action). In the contrary case we have neither 
(judgment nor possible action). 

§ 7. The subject-object relation prom the standpoint of 

THE Idealist. 

(37*. 2). But bow is it then that our knowledge experiences its 
own self‘? Is it not bad logic ^ to assume the immanent existence in 
one real entity of the relations of object, subject and instrument* (or 
process) of cognition? 

(37&. 2). This can be explained in the following way. From the 
stand-point of Absolute Reality^ the relations of object (subject and 
instrument of knowledge) do not exist at alL But there is no contra- 
diction in thus using these* (expressions) in common life, although 
they are (really) identical ^ (as referring to the same reality), just as 
(we say, •< light) illuminates (by its lustre », instead of simply saying 
« there is light»). (37a. 3). Light, indeed, does not depend on something 
else, (e. g.) on a lamp,* in order to light up (an object). A (separate) action 
of « lighting upu does not exist in reality. Light, as soon as it appears,* 


1 = huddhdv eva yadd icchd anubhuyatCf tadd artha-icchd niiciyate. 

2 ciAtar Ses-pa hdag-fitd-Jcyis hdag-iiid flams-su myon = katham jfldnam at- 
mand dtmdnam anuhhavati? 

3 rigs-pa ma-yin-pa = na yujyate. 

4 = tasminn eva karma-karir-kdrana-hhdvo na yujyate. — We usually speak 

of a cognizing Ego and a cognized object, or of an act of cognition and its content. 
The Hindus in the first case use the triplet of agent, object and instru- 

ment, corresponding to the grammatical notions of a Nominative, Accusative and 
Instrumental case (A:ar/a, Jcarma^ karana, all are kdrakas in different degrees). In 
epistemology they correspond to pramdtr^ prameyam, pramdnam. In the second 
case the Hindus speak of instrument (pramdnam-=j>ramd-karanam=pramd-8d- 
dhakatama-kdraimm—pramd-prakrsta-upakdrakafn) and result {pramdM-phdlam^ 
pramd = pramdimsya kriyd). Thus the Hindus use the expression a instrument • 
when we would speak of an act, the expression the a instrument’s result », or the 
act when we would speak of a content (pramiti = pramd = pramiti-kriyd — pro- 
mdna-phalam). 

3 don-dam-par = paramdrthatah. 

6 = tatra tathd vyavahdro na virudliyate. 

^ dei bdag-flid-kyi-phytr s tdddtmydt. 

3 rab-tu-gsdl-ba ogron-me = prakaia-pradipa^ 

3 rab-tu-gnod-bai bdag-fiid^du tikye^bthin-pa. 
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is nothing but the action of lighting up. It is a mere /ofon de parlor ^ 
when we say that light does shed light. (37a. 4). In the same manner 
we can in common life make use of the expression << knowledge* en- 
lightens something)), but knowledge as soon as it appears is nothing 
else but the (fact of) our awareness * of something. (There is no diffe- 
rence between the act of being intent upon an object and the corres- 
ponding content of that knowledge). (Neither is there in reality any 
external object different from the content of our knowledge). Even if 
we take our stand (on Realism and maintain the existence of an) 
external world, (we must confess) that our knowledge of an (external) 
object goes only as far as our sensations go.* To feel inter- 
nally the object as it really is (externally), is 
impossible. This has been already pointed out above. ( 37 a. 5 ). 
The intention of the author is here the following one. In the prece- 
ding part of his work he has established that self-consciousness, (or 
introspection), is one of the varieties of direct knowledge, (just as 
sense-perception is in regard to external objects). It has been also 
stated that the essence of knowledge consists in the fact that it is 
self-conscious. If after that the author speaks of a result, we could 
naturally imagine that the result of this variety of our knowledge 
alone is meant Thus the words something is cognized which is desi- 
rable or undesirable accordingly as we internally feel it» — these 
words could be misunderstood as referring to introspection alone. 

(37l>. 1). But the result is (our attitude towards the cognized 
object, the possibility of a corresponding purposive action, and) 
this refers to all the varieties of direct knowledge, (not to intro- 
spection alone). Therefore, in order to repudiate the doubt, the author 
says, «when the idea with the object included in it is the thing cog- 
nized, etc.)). The words << thing cognized)) refer to the content of our 


expression yatharthanubhava is used by the Realists as a definition of right know- 
ledge, cp. Tarka-sangraha, § 35, just as the above mentioned blo = buddhi = 
jHana is their term of predilection for knowledge, cp. ibid § 34. 

1 = veutv-atmiJea prdkdiana-kriySpi ndsii, prakaia-Slmakatvtna jdyamdnah 
stiayam tva prakdiam karoti iti tacana-nidtrani(= brjod-pa-hbahrthig-go). 

s bio = buddhi. 

3 myon~bai-bhag~ilid-du skye-bzhin-pai bio =: anubhavatmatvena jayamdna 
buddhih. 

4 myon-ba ji-lta-ba~behin kho-nar don rtogs kyi, don ji4ta-ba bthin myon-ba 
ni ma-yin-no = yathdnubhatam eta artha-praixUr, na tu yatharthanubhavam. 
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knowledge. And the words «with the object included in it» refer to 
all varieties of direct cognition without exception. 

(37b. 2). Thus the meaning is the following one. When our know- 
ledge is visualized as a content produced by an act of cognizing, we 
then may envisage the result as a cognition which determines our 
attitude in regard to the thing cognized, (whether it be an (external 
object or its mere idea, does not matter). However this will not repre- 
sent a special result of introspection, but whatsoever be the content 
of our cognition, it will also be included in this result.^ (The content 
of a cognition in so far it determines our purposive actions may 
be envisaged by both the Idealist and the Idealist as its result, 
since we only artificially distinguish between the content and the act 
of cognition).® 

(37b. 3). When w^e here, (as Idealists), maintain that the result of 
knowledge is not the cognition of an external world, but self-con- 
sciousness, (in the presentation of an object we feel desirable), we must 
attribute the function of the means (by which that result is attained) 
only to the grasping aspect (of that same representation) 

1 Lit., 37*. 5— -37^. 3. „Bat (read ho-na with Narthang instead of in 

Peking ed.) what is the use, without telling just this a a thing is cognized which is 
either desirable or undesirable in accordance with self- feeling u, in (telling) this- 
«the thing is together with the object at that timej»? There is an aim (dgos-pa = 
j)rayojana)\ Because self-feeling was previously said to be a source of knowledge 
and by it just the own form of knowledge is being felt (= jilana-svarupam era ve- 
dyate)\ thus, after having clearly Hscertained that it is a result of just self-feeling, 
after that also when it is said « a thing is cognized which is either desirable or 
undesirable in accoi dance with sclf-freling)) this result is settled exlusively in 
regard to self-fecling-direct-perception (— svasamridana~jfrQtydksa\ thus there 
might be some aim. Thus it is the aim of all (this) source of knowledge. Therefore, 
in order to repudiate that (aim), it is said a when [gan-yi tshe ni) knowledge 
together with the object (= visaya) is the thing (= artha)». And this word « things 
expresses a the cognized (thing) ». And these (words) v together with the objects are 
no exception with regard to the totality (of perception). Therefore thus it is said 
erwhen cognition is referred to as something cognized from the source of know- 
ledge (== pramdnatya prameyam yadd apeJesyate), at that time a thing is cognized 
according to self-feeling, thus it is not exclusively the result of self-feeling, but 
thus ((when it is also an object then al 80 »“. 

2 We must thus distinguish between two kinds of introspection (sva-sami-edano), 
a fully developed one consisting in a conscious observation of oar internal life, and 
a feeling of the self which, according to Buddhists, is immediate {nirvikalpalcQ), 
always present, belonging to the nature of our consciousness, because every con- 
sciousness is nrcesssrilj sclfconscious. The Bealists dcjiial refers to the latter kind 
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§ 8. 1’he result op cognition from the standpoint op the 

Realist. 

The following question then arises. If such can be the result from 
the standpoint of the Idealist, how can it be the same from the stand- 
point of the Realist? 

This question is answered by the following words of the author, 
••when the external object alone is cognized, 
(when the object is not immanent in our know- 
ledge), then this its image becomes (in its tota- 
lity) the means of cognizing it». 

(37b. 5 ). From the standpoint of the Realist we can nevertheless 
imagine the fact of self-consciousness as a kind of result Rut then we 
will not ascribe to the ••grasping aspect» of the image the function of 
a ••means') of cognition, as the Idealist does. We will assume that the 
whole mental image of the object takes up the rdle of a means of 
knowledge,^ (viz., of asource of our cognition of the external world). 

(37b. 6), Rut does not the Realist likewise admit the existence of 
a ••grasping aspect)) of our images, since its existence is revealed by 
introspection? W'hy then should he not admit that the rdle of a means 
accomplishing the act of cognition appertains to this grasping aspect 
only? In answer to this question we have the following words of the 
author, — 

••then, although self-consciousness exists, (the 
image of the object represents the means of 
cognizing it, the fact of self-couSciousness is, 
then neglected’)). 


I Lit., f. 87^. 3 — 6. oHere, if there is no external object, self-consciousness 
{ran-rig-pa = swt-samvedana) being establisheii as the result, the grasping form is 
said to be the instrument of knowledge. And therefore, if the external object does 
not exist as the thing to be cognized, just as, self-consciousness being established 
as the result, the gruping aspect is admitted as the means of knowledge, just so, 
also if the external thing to be cognized exists, the grasping aspect alone is the 
means of knowledge, — this is questioned. Therefore, in order to repudiate this, it 
is said « at what time etc.». When the external thing is cognized, although we also 
establish self-consciousness as the result, but the mental fact (ies-pa) of the image 
(protthhosa) of the object is wholly (mStram) assumed to be the niean^ and not its 
grasping form, as it is the case of mere internal knowledge ». 
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That our knowledge is self-conscious both the Realist and the Ide- 
alist equally admit, ^ but if the object of cognition is represented by 
a really existing external world, it would not be logical to represent 
self-cognition as the means of cognizing it This aspect of our know- 
ledge is, accordingly, neglected, and our images of the external things 
are alone considered to be the means of cognizing them, not the 
simultaneous image of our internal life, since in regard to the exter- 
nal object the latter cannot be logically constructed as a cause produ- 
cing its cognition.^ 

(38a. 1 ). Because the feeling of ease ^ (has its own object), it has 
not an object of something foreign to it. If the •< grasping » aspect, (of 
the idea is turned upon itself), if its object is the idea itself, how can 
it then constitute our means of cognizing (not this idea, but) the 
external object? If cognition has for its object one thing, it becomes 
impossible to declare that it is the means of cognizing another thing! 

(38a. 2). (The following words of the author contain the answer to 
this question). He points to the cause of the distinction.* » Because, 
says he, this (external) object is the cognized part (corresponding to 
its cognition))!, « Cognized » means ascertained^ (with logical necessity). 

§ 9. No REAL KNOWLEDGE BEYOND SENSATION. 

(The author further says); « Whatsoever (be the image 
reflected in our cognition, whether it be the 

1 The Naiyitfikas Iiave anu-vyatasSya as self-cousciousness of knowledge, the 
Mimaijiskas jMtataya jilana-anumanatn, cp. above p. 355 n. 1, but this they both 
distinguish from the perception of pleasure and pain which they consider to be 
direct (pratyaksa), cp. above p. 891 n. 2. 

^ Lit., 37^. 6 — 8. (! But the thesis being « when the external object is the thing 
cognized », then also do we not necessarily assume a grasping form (=prdhakakdra), 
since we are internally conscious of it (= sva-sanividitatvat)? Why do we not at 
that time establish it as the means of cognizing? To this he says nat that time 
although we are internally conscious of cognition etc. ...» Cognition is being inter- 
nally felt {sva-mmredyam instead of svn-samredanam, as in DignSga’s text ?)^ thus 
are the words to be connected. Although the self-revealed self-form {ran-rig-par 
bya-bai rah-gi iio-bo = srasamvedya-svabhava) exists at all times, nevertheless, 
independently from it, there being an external thing cognized, the reflecting (snnii- 
ba-flid pratibhdsttram) of the object cognized alone is the means, the reflecting 
of the self (sva-pratibhd$itram) is not, because when there is an external object, it 
is not logical that this should be the producer (—tasyasiidhanaf ram tiaynjytite)ii. 

* Peking ed. mi-rig-pa ni, Narthang cd. yi-ran-ba ni. 

* mtshan-ma-flid-la ryyu gswis-pa. 

5 = prameyam iti niieefavyam iiy arthah. 
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image of something white, of something non- 
white or of any other colour, this image toget- 
her with the object possessing that colour will 
have the function to produce the cognition)*). 

(38&. 2). The meaning (of this passage) is that our knowledge of 
the external (world) reaches only so far as our images gb.^ (The Sea- 
list also cognizes only the image, albeit he speaks of the object). It is 
here just as in the case (of inference). When we say that we have 
inferred the presence of fire from the presence of smoke, we, as a mat- 
ter of fact,’ do not at all infer it from (smoke itself), but from the 
image of smoke which is produced by (something corresponding to it).’ 
In the same manner, when (the Realist) says that the means of co- 
gnizing the external object is its image, we must understand that it 
is our internal sensation stimulated by the (object).’ 

(38a. 4). (Initially) we have only the feeling of something either 
pleasant or unpleasant, so far it is only self-feeling, (not object-feeling). 
Whatsoever be the object, say, a patch of colour, it (initially) appears 
in the shape of some personal feeling. Then another feeling arises 
which (we call the sensp of sameness) consisting in coordination’ 
(between an image and the initial sensation). ' This our sense of same- 
ness determines the object (and our possible reaction to it). It is not 
otherwise. In this sense only have we in our images (something like) 
an instrument of cognizing the external world.’ 

(38«.6). However, in so saying do we not admit that only an 
image is cognized as produced from an (initial) sensation’? Why then 


1 Lit., f. 38*. 2 (I Knowledge indeed ascertains the external object by the force 
of the cognized forma. 

3 dnoS‘gu = vastutah. 

3 rgyu-can-gyi du-bai ies-pas = hetumad-dhuma-jilanena. 

* dei-sgrub-par-byed-pa-can ra^rig-pas = tat-sddhakavala sva-samvedanenat 

5 hdra-bai bdag-ilid-kyi ran-rig-pa = aarupyatmaka-smsamvedana. 

Lit. f. 38*. 4 — 6. oThus indeed, howsoeyer the form of the object is definitely 
settled in knowledge in the form of pleasant, unpleasant etc., thus thus self-feeling 
displays itself; howsoeyer it appears, thus thus the object, the pleasant, unpleasant 
colour etc., is determined. Because if it is born in this form, then there is self- 
feeling whose essence is sameness with it, and from it, through its influence, the 
object is being determined, not otherwise, therefore the reflex of the object is the 
means of cognizing a. 

7 yuJ dan hdia-ba-Md ran-tig-pai nor sgrub-par-hyed-pa-ilid = arthena aaha 
aSrSpyam avasamvedana-rupena sddhakatn (pramanam), cp. N. b. 1. 19. 
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has the author not simply said nan image appears », instead of saiyng 
«the object is cognized through its image »? The intention of the 
author was to point to the fact that self-feeling assumes here the 
function of object-feeling, and this produces the perceptual judgment 
(in the form «this is a blue patch »). But this does not interfere with 
the obvious fact that only a substitute for the external object is co- 
gnized and this alone is the result of (our knowledge of the external 
worldy 

(38a. 8). Thus it is that our representations of an act of knowledge 
(as intent upon the cognition of an external object) and of its resul- 
ting content (are difi'erent views taken) of the same fact (The result 
is not a knowledge of the external world, since even the Realist must 
admit) that all our proofs for the existence of an external world are 
nothing but our sensations.^ 

§ 10. The Ultimate Reality. 

(38b. 1 ). But (if the parts of an act of cognition and of its result 
can be arbitrarily assigned), why then has it been said (by the author) 
that the result (of the act of cognizing) is self-consciousness? 

This has been said from the standpoint of Ultimate 
R e a 1 i t y.‘ Self-consciousness represents the result, because (there is 
nothing beyond it), it is identical* with our knowledge (in general). 
It is not a contradiction, when it is said that the cognition of the 
object can be regarded as a result because artificially * (we can diffc- 


f. 38^6 — 8. However, is it not here admitted that the coordination 
with the object in the form of a uelf-feeling is cognized as the producer? Therefore 
he ought to have said « because this appears through its influence why there be 
has said k through it that object is cognized »? There is an intention! Since that 
self-feeling, which represents the function of object-feeling, produces the ascertai- 
nement of the object, therefore he has thus said, in order to make clear that just 
the feeling of the substitute of an object (= upacarita-artha-vedanam era) must be 
considered as the result ». 

2 Lit., f. 38^ 8 — 38^ 1. v Thus instrument and result of knowledge have no 
different object (or domain yul = visaya), because it has been said that there is a 
self-feeling of just that what is a proof for whatever is external (= yasyaira hdhya- 
sya sddhanam toiyawa ava-satnvedanam itivacandt)a. 

3 don-dam-par = paramdrthatah. 

^ dei-bdag-flid~kyi~phyir = tdddimydt, because of cr existential identity » which 
must be distinguished from « logical identity)!, cp. NBT, transl. p. 69 ff. 

5 fle-bar htags-pas = upacdrdty « metaphorically a. 
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rentiate it in a process and a result and then the supposed cognition 
of the object will be the result). (38b. 2). Here, since there is nothing 
existent beyond mere sensations (and images)^ the « grasping n aspect 
of the image is said to represent the act^ of cognition and its n gras- 
ped » aspect the object^ of cognition. 

(38b. 2). The controverted (point) is here the following one. How 
is it possible that from the standpoint of a philosopher who denies 
the existence of an external world, there nevertheless is a differenti- 
ation of the « grasping u and the « grasped » aspect in that knowledge, 
which in itself does not contain any differentiation of a source and (a 
result) of cognition? Therefore, in order to solve this doubt, it is said 
<<thus it is (that our knowledge appears in different aspects »). 

The general meaning of this passage is the following one. From 
the standpoint of «Thisness»,^ (i. e., of Absolute Ileality) there is 
uo difference at all! Hut hampered as we are by Transcendental 
Illusion,® (we perceive only a refraction of reality). All that we 
know is exclusively its indirect® appearence as differentiated by the 
construction of a difference of a subject and an object. (38b. 5 ), There- 
fore the differentiation into cognition and its object is made from the 
empirical ’’ point of view, but not from the point of view of Absolute 
Ileality.® 

(38b. 5 ). But how is it that a thing which is in itself not differen- 
tiated appears as differentiated? 

(Through illusion!) Just as, when our faculty (of vision) is 
damaged by magical interference or other causes, we deem to disting- 
uish separate bodies of elephants and other animals in what are 
simply clumps ot clay, and just as in a desert at a great distance we 
may perceive (/ia<a»wrga«aj and small objects seeming to be large; just 
so this our consciousne-ss, because we arc blinded by a Transcendental 
Illusion, appears in a form which in reality it does not possess. 


1 rnam^par-ng-jia-tsani-iiid^la -rz samvedana-matre eva. 

2 pramdna. 
jjranieya. 

4 de-kho^na-flid -= tnthatd. 

•'» ma^rig~pa = avidyd. 

® mtshon-pa hbnh-zhig ste -=laksyate eua. 

" yathd-drstam. 

8 yathd^tathatdm. 

^ ma-rig-pa — avidyd — avidyd-vdsand. 
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§11. The stbuctube of empibical knowledge. 

(33^. 7). (Objection). We cannot imagine tLat those (forms of our 
consciousness) which actually exist are produced by a force (compa- 
rable to) magic or (disease), because those whose faculty of vision is 
normal and who observe the objects at close distance are free from 
such (illusive) perceptions. 

(38b. 8). (This is answered in the following words), iithus the 
foundation of our multiform cognitive consci- 
ousness (is its double aspect as subject and 
object), (and on this foundation a further) con- 
struction is raised in the double shape of the 
two methods of cognition^ and their respective 
two different objects. 

The word <<thusM points to the two aspects of our consciousness 
(its subject aspect and its object aspect), which have just been menti- 
oned. « Cognitive consciousness » is consciousness as it is engaged in 
the action of cognizing. What about it? It is "multiform)), i. e., it is 
differentiated in (two) forms. Those forms are meant which the (above 
mentioned) Transcendental Illusion exhibits as our distinctly differen- 
tiated consciousness,^ i. e., as its "grasping)) aspect and (its grasped 
aspect). 

(39®. 2). When it is said « a further construction is raised in the 
shape of the two methods of cognition and their respective two diffe- 
rent objects)),® these words mean that, first of all, we have as (one! 
subject aspect, pure sensation * without any other mental construction ® 
and its (respective) object® the (absolutely concrete) particular,^ (the 
thing in itself), a vivid simple reflex,® representing the object-aspect. 


r Lit., "And on the aubuntam {fie-bar-bla'^-nas — upadaya) of the multiform 
cognitive consciousness it is being arranged (ile-bar-hdogs ^ upacaryate) as the 
cognizing and cognized parts thus and thusa. 

Thus the "dear and distinct)i cognitions which Descartes thought to be a 
guarantee of truth are here just the reverse of truth ; in this idealistic system, only 
empirically true; and eo ipso they are trascendentally an illusion. 

3 Lit., "when thus and thus etc. is said". 

• mnon-sum tshad-ma = prntyaksa-pramana. 

" rnam-par-rtog-pa dan bral-ba = nimkaip>aka. 

• gsun-bai rnam-pa -=grahya-akara. 

• ran-gi mtshan-Hid = svalaksa^. 

8 gsal-bar snan-ba = sphutdbha. 
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Further we have another subject-aspect^ in the shape of inference* 
(or judgment) which is produced by a logical connection* (and we 
have its respective) object, the Universal* which is a non-vivid (.ab- 
stract) reflex following upon the specific vividness of the sensation- 
reflex.* It (also) represents an object-aspect* 

(39a. 4). The words «this construction is raised » means it exists 
empirically.^ These words contain the following suggestion. They are 
an indication of what the essence of a source of our knowledge and of 
its (respective) object are from the empirical point of view.* (And this 
indication is made mainly) in order to clear up the deep obscurity of 
misconceptions.* (39a. 5 ). Only that knowledge which transcends the 
(boundaries) of the empirical world ^* is free from Transcendental 
Illusion.^* It is the cognition of the immaculate, “ genuine “ Absolute-^* 
Its exclusive domain is the (absolutely) real object,^* (the real thing 
in itself). 

(39a. 6 ). (The act of cognition cannot be distinguished from its 
content, moreover) because all elements of existence 

1 Mzin’pai mam-pa = grdhaJca-akdra, 

2 rjes-su-dpag-pa Uhad-ma = anumdna-pramdna; it is clear that whatsoever 
is not pure sensation is thrown into the category of indirect cognition or inference. 
The perceptual judgment ((this is bluei> or the negative judgment « there is here 
no jar o are also included in tlie category of judgments (adhyavasdya) and arc not 
sensations, sensation {nirvikalpaka-pratyaksa) is only sn element in the perceptual 
judgment. 

8 rtags-las skyes-pa = lingdd utpanna^ Unga is the trirupa-linga or invariable 
connection. 

4 ipyii-mtshan-flid = sdmdnya-ldksawi^ it is clear that every thing possessing 
general features is included in the category of general essences or Universals. 

5 gsal-hai hye-bragAa rjes-8U-hgro-ba~lta~bu mi-gsal-bar snnn-ha = sputatva- 
viSesam anagacchann iva asputa-pratibhdsahy i. e., the image and the perceptual 
judgment which follow the first moment of pure sensation contain already abstrac- 
tion or 0 non-vividness D. 

® geun-byai rnam-pa = grdhya-dkdra. 

^ -= upacaryate iti vyavahriyate, 

8 r= vyavahdrasya pramdna-prameya-svarupam, 

2 log-par-rtogs-pa-rnams’kyi kun-tu-rmons-pa bsal-bai ched~du = vipratipatll- 
ndm mm~moha~nirdkdrandriham, 

10 }^jig^rtenA€L8 hdaa-pa kho-na = atlndriyam eva, lokottaram eva. 
rnam^par-hkhrul-bas span-pa = vydghdta-Sunyam, 

12 dri~med = amala. 

13 fiams‘par~med-pa~anupahata. 
don-dam-pa = paramdrtha. 

15 yan-dag-pa ni gzhal-bya-o = samyak-prameyam. 
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hare no causal efficiency, (they simply appear in mutual 
coordination without obtruding upon one another).^ These words sug- 
gest that the (supposed) cognizing activity of cognition* is an 
illusion. 

(39a. 6). The empirical condition of existence, the essence of which 
is not to appear in one aspect, (but always in the double aspect of a thing 
and of its efficiency), this condition does not exist as absolute reality, 
because (Monism), not Plurality is that aspect of the Universe which 
is ultimately real.* Plurality is nothing but illusion * and (we, worldly 
beings to whom absolute) knowledge non refracted into the (double) 
form of subject and object is inaccessible, must be regarded as blinded 
by (the glamour) of Transcendental Illusion!* 

§ 12. Knowledge and Ebbcb. 

(39a. 8). But now, if all the knowledge of those beings to whom 
absolute knowledge is inaccessible* is incomplete, how can it be that 
we nevertheless determine what is right and what is wrong cogni- 
tion?^ 

(39a. 8). To this objection we give the following reply. Although 
the Biotic Force (which propels our sensations independently from an 
external world) creates illusion (with regard to cognition of absolute 
reality), it nevertheless contains a (fundamental) difference, (according 
to which some of our cognitions are right and others are wrong).® 
When, e. g., a perception of water has been produced and it is followed 

1 This is eqnivalrnt to the general formula of pralxtya-samutpada. 

2 Ses-pai rig-pa-de = eiaj jUdnasya vedanam. 

3 de-kho-na~ilid~du chos-gan-la-yah rmim-pa-gcig-min-pa mthon-hai hdag-fiid- 
kyi tha-sfUid srid-pa-ma-yin-te, rnam-pa-rnams yons-su ma grvh-pa-ilid-kyi-phyir- 
TO = tathatayd ynsminn api dharma aneka-dkdra-ddrSana-dtmaka-vyavahdro na 
aambhavati akdrdndm apaHnispannatvdt, lit. «In absolute existence (iaihatayd) 
tbc empirical condition (vyavahdra)^ whose essence is to perceive not-one form 
(i. e., plurality) does not exist with respect to whatsoever an element (dharma), 
because the forms are not the absolute aspects. 

^ de-ni Mhrul-ha kho-na-ste — ie hi (sc. dkdrdh) mithyd era. 

5 ma^rig^pas loh-ha-rnams ni gah rig-par~hya-ba dan rig-par-hyed-pai rnam- 
pa^med-pai ies-pa-la yan de-ltar bltao^avidyayd hi ye andhds tatha vedya-vedaka- 
dkdra-rahita-jfidnam api paiyanti. 

® de-lihO’-na-iiid mi ies-pa-rname-kyi = tathatdm ajdnatdw. 
tshad-ma dan cig-Sos rnam-par-bzhag = pramdn-etara-vyavasthd. 

8 fle-bar^bslad-pai bag-chags-kyis khyad~par yod-par gyur-ba-las tc, lit. «the 
difference exists owing to a defective Biotic Force ». 
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by the (corresponding) tactile sensations,^ and then by the sensations ’ 
of drinking and of satisfied thirst, (these sensations) do not deceive 
us empirically^ and on account of that they are right knowledge. 
Different sensations would not agree with such a (normal) Biotic 
Force,* and on account of that they are wrong cognitions. (From this 
standpoint right knowledge is knowledge uncontradicted by experience, 
without any regard to its absolute truth). 

(39*>. 2). However, (if our knowledge refers only to ideas), how is 
it that we infer the existence of a cause from the existence of its result? 

Why should this be impossible? 

Because (in this case, in the case of inference), the idea of smoke, 
e. g., always comes first and the idea of fire follows, since (in this 
case) we do not experience any sensation of fire before the sensation 
of smoke. Therefore we necessarily should conclude that smoke is not 
produced by fire (but, on the contrary, that smoke produces fire, since 
the idea of fire arises after the idea of smoke, smoke comes first)? 

(39t>. 3). This objection is not founded! In the uninterrupted run 
of conscious moments (which makes up our personality), a special 
moment arises when the Biotic Force produces a sensation of fire, from 
this sensation the sensation of some smoke is .produced,^ it is not pro- 
duced at random by any sensation. Therefore the idea of smoke is 
suggestive of the (idea of fire), it points to the appearance of an idea 
having the form of fire which is (also) clearly evoked by the Biotic 
Force in the cognizing individual.* 

(39t>. 5). Here the fact representing the cause is inferred, just as 
from a certain taste etc. we can infer the existence of the colours and 
other (qualities which always go together). Thus there can be no 
quarrel (regarding this question). 


1 reg-pa = sparSa. 2 rkyen-rnams = pratyayah. 

2 srid-pa tha-sflad-la mi-shi-ha = hhaxa-vyavahdra-avisamvddin. 

^ rnam~pa~de-lta-hui hag-chags dan hrdl-hai-phyir = tadrSa-akdra^vdsana- 
abhdvdt. 

5 mei rnam-pa-can-gyi Ses~pa-bskyed~pai hag-chags-kyi Jchyad-par-dan-ldan^ 
pa-kho~nai sems-kyi rgyud-ni du-bar snan-bai bio skyed-par-byed-kyi, gan^ci-yan- 
fun-bas ni ma yin-no = agny-dkdravaj^fldna-utpddaka-vdsand-viiesasyaiva citta~ 
santdno dhuma-pratibhasa-buddhimjanayati, na tu yena kenacit {janitam). 

® de rtogs-par-byed~pai du-bai ies-pa-ni rtogs-pa~poi bag-chags gsaUbar aad- 
pa^can mei rnam-pa~can~gyi bio hbyun-bar-hgyur-ba yo-bar-byed*do=iaj-jiidpaka- 
dhuma -jfldnam praiipattr - vdsand - spasta - udbodhanavantam agny - dkdravantam 
buddhy-ufmdam gamayaii. 
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Yacaspatimisra oa Buddhist Nominalism 
(apoha-yada). 

Nyaya-vartika-tatparja^tika, Vizian. ed., pp. 336.11 ff., 

Benares ed. (1925) pp. 483. 18 ff. 

1‘PART. 

§ 1. Pbeliminaby. 

Indian philosophers have devoted a great deal of attention to the problem of 
Error or Illusion, and a series of solutions have been proposed by them. The school 
example of an illusion is the erroneous perception uf a piece of glittering nacre 
which at a distance is mistaken for a piece of silver. What happens in that case, 
according to the realistic schools of Nyaya and Vaisesika, is nothing more that 
what is expressed in language, one thing is mistaken for another, both being real. 
This doctrine is called anyatha-khyatif or mistaking one thing for another. On the 
other extremity of philosophic opinion we have the Buddhist school of Madhya* 
mikas and the brahmanical Yedintins. For them all our cognitions are relative 
and, therefore, illusions. All cognitions are just as wrong as the perception of silver in 
stead of nacre, aarvam jfldnam mithyd. The only non-relative, i. e., absolute, reality 
for the Vedantins is the Cosmical Soul, or Brahma; for the Midbyamikas— the Cos- 
mical Body of Buddha, or Dharmakaya. The first of these doctrines is termed antrta- 
caniya-khydti, cognition of the Unutterable, the second asat-khydti, cognition of the 
Unreal. There is a third solution which is called the Non-Discrimination theory 
{akhydti) or the theory of Neglected Difference {bheda-agrahay This theory is endor- 
sed by the idealistic Buddhist Logicians (nydya-vddino Bauddhdh) and by the Pra- 
bhakara section of the Mimaipsakas. According to PrabbSkara error does not 
exist, aarvam jfldnam pramdmm. Knowledge is knowledge, it is not and cannot be 
error. What happens in the case of nacre and silver is simply the fact that we do no t 
sufficiently discriminate between them, we neglect their difference. The per- 
ception of a glittering surface is at the bottom. It is all right, it is not error, it is 
knowledge. But it is also not the whole of the possible approach to truth, there is 
a difference between the glittering of silver and the glittering of nacre, a diffe- 
rence which we have failed to perceive. Having failed to perceive the difference 
(bheda-agrahdt) we identify the one with the other. The Brahmanical and the Bud- 
dhist Logicians are here opposed to one another in that tbe first maintain a positive 
« cognition of non-difference » {ahheda-graha), the second, on the contrary, maintain 
a « non-cognition of difference » (bheda^agraha) The B,ealists assume that the cogni- 
tion is positive because non-difference or non-existence is for them nevertheless 
something real, a « meanings (paddrtha). According to tbe Buddhists we have a 
« non-cognitions of the difference, an imputation of identity, an imputed similarity 

26* 
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of things absolutely dissimilar {atyanla-wldksananam saldksanyam, or sarwpyam). 
The silver and the nacre are quite different, but by a common contrast, in as much 
as both contain the repudiation of the non-glittering, they can be viewed as iden- 
tical. They are more or less (kaihamcit) united by a common contrast (tka~vya^ 
mttya)\ by further contrasts (vikdlpa^antaraih) they will be discriminated, cp. 
N. KanikS, p. 266. 15 ff., and 262.2 ff. Thus the terms anya^vyavrttif apoha, 
sarupya and hheda^agraha are convertible. Vacaspatimisra has devoted in 
Titp., p. 54 ff. a piece of exceedingly subtle dialectics to the repudiation of the 
hheda-agraha theory, this passage being only a summary of a more detailed expo- 
sition contained in his, till now nnrecovered, work Brahma-tattva-samlks^ 
The same principle is applied by the Buddhists in order to clear up the mystery 
of the agreement between the mind and the things. The things are non determined 
by the mind, neither is the mind determined by the things, nor is there between 
them any pre-established harmony, but although they are absolutely heterogeneous 
and different, we mistake the one for the other, just as we mistake nacre for silver, 
by not perceiving their difference. We thus identify our images — which are internal, 
notional, logical constructions of our Reason, dialectical, positive-negative products 
of productive imagination — with the absolutely real things in themselves, the 
point-instants of external efficient reality. 

The same principle of Neglected Difference [hheddgraha apoha) is also 
resorted to in order to solve the problem of the relation between the Universal and 
the Particular. For the Universal is always an image, a logical construction, a dia- , 
lectical distinction, the Particular, on the other hand, i. e., the extreme concrete 
and particular, the point-instant of efficient reality, is not constructed, hence it is 
the thing as it is in itself. There is between them no similarity at all, but by ne- 
glecting all their difference and by a common contrast we can identify them. Just 
80 there is no similarity at all between two cows, they are u other » entities, but by 
neglecting this there difference and by fixing our attention upon their contrast 
with, e. g., horses, we may say that they are cows, i. e., in this case, non -horses. 
If there were no objects with which they could be contrasted they would be quite 
dissimilar. 

The importance of this theory lies in the fact that it radically eliminates every 
attempt to maintain the reality of Universals, whether as real entities (satid)^ eternal 
and ubiquitous, residing in all attaining particulars (svavisaya-iarva-gata)y or as 
a meanings 9 {paddrtha)y having whatsoever objective reality. Universals are purely 
notional, their indirect reality is, so to speak, dynamic, as a guide of our purposive 
actions directed towards some point of efficient, external reality. 

The theory of apoha has been first started by Dignaga in the fitb chapter of 
his Pram&na-samuccay a. The first chapter of Dharmakirti’s Pramnna- 
vartika is partly devoted to it. Dharmottara has written a special work on it 
(Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, vol. 112). A short tract Apoba-siddhi by Ratnaklrti 
(written in one night and, probably for this reason, lacking clearness) has been edi- 
ted among the Six Buddhist Nyfiya tracts, Calcutta, 1910(B. 1.). §antiraksita 
has devoted to it a chapter — Sahdartha-parlksa — of his compendium Tatt- 
vasangraha and Kamalasila has commented upon it. The Tibetan litterature 
dealing with the problem is very vast. Among the Brahmanical authors besides 
VUcaspatimisra whose exposition and critique is translated here, we find chap- 
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ters on it io the Si oka-vartikai in the Ssstradipika (p. 878 ff., Benares 1908)| 
in the Nyaya-vartika, Ny9.ya-mahjari, Nyaya-kandall etc. etc., scarcely 
any older Nyhya-work omits to devote some remarks to it. Haribhadra-sUri 
the Jain (not to be confounded with the Buddhist Sclry a Haribhadra, the author 
of Abhisamaya-alankSLra-Sloka) discusses the problem in cb. IV of his 
Anekftnta-jaya-pataka. 

§ 2. Names abe connotative oe mental conbtbuctions 
OB Univebsalb. 

(338.11). The following (theory) is here noteworthy. Names 
indeed, are (not signs of ultimate reality, but) of mental constructions. 
The objects named are the same as the objects of these constructions.^ 
The latter are the cause of the former, (but) we understand both as 
containing the same objective reference.’ However these our mental con- 
structions have (various degrees of unreality, from this point of view) 
they can be divided in four classes inasmuch as their objects are either 
1) real substances, as c. g., a cow, or 2) unreal substances, as e. g., God,* 
3) real attributes, as e. g., blue and 4) unreal attributes,* as e. g., 
eternal, (i. e., never changing).* (338. 15). The proper function® of a 

1 This is an indirect reference to DignSga’s words, vikalpa^ymayah Sabddh 
vikalpdh Sahda-yonayah, cp. Anekantaj., p. 318. 

3 Lit., p. 838. 12 — 13. «Words have indeed an origin in constructive thought 
(vikalpa^yonaydh). They arc directly intent (ahhuniviSnnte) upon just that what is 
the field of mental constructions {vikalpdndm)^ because cause and effect are under- 
stood as having co-substratenes8 {samdnddhikaranyam)n. — This vikalpa is further 
explained as synthesis (anusandhdna), but it also means differentiation, and it is 
also, a synonym of kalpand (= yojand) arrangement, construction, mental const- 
ruction or imagination, a productive imagination », because the function of the mind 
is conceived as differentiation, comparison and unification, synthesis. As synthesis 
it is then a characteristic function of all judgments, it thus becomes a synonym of 
adhyavasdya judgment and niScaya ascertainement. Its real function is to affirm 
identity in difference, as here stated, but the differentiation, refraction, of an origi- 
nal concrete unity seems to have been its most primitive function, cp. Tatp., 
p. 89. 11 — ekam avibhdgam avalaksanam . . . tathd tathdvikalpyate;KdimiL]sisUh, 
p. 284. 13. — hahusv aniyata-eka-samuddyi-bheda^avadhdranam vikalpdh^ and 
Madhy. vrtti, p. 850. 12 ff. 

8 Uvara» 

^ Read sad^asad-dharmi-sad-asad-dhartna. 

5 Lit, p. 338. 13—14. « And fourfold is this class of constructions, as referring 
to existing and non existing substances, existing and non-existing attributes, cow, 
God, blue, eternal etc.». — Cow and blue, although images and constructions, are 
here characterized as realities, inasmuch as they refer to real external substrates. 

® Read sa ca vikaljmndm. 
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mental construction (or judgment) is to construct ^ (a unity in difference), 
to represent as a unity what includes a diifference of place, time and 
quality,* (or simply to produce judgments of the form) « this is that». Such 
mental constructions are alone capable of receiving a (connotative) 
name. The connotation * of names is the result of an arbitrary agree- 
ment.* (They consequently are all Universals). The particulars, (i. e., 
the ultimate particulars, the things in themselves) are not (synthetical) 
mental constructions. In all the universe of things they are unique, 
(shorn of all relations, they are unutterable).* The Universals, on 
the other hand, (although they can be named), are not (external) 
realities, they are not real objects. And this is just the reason 
why the absolute particulars do not possess them. Since the Universals 
do not exist (as efficient points of reality), neither does their « pos- 
session)! by the particulars also really exist.® 

§ 3. The absurdity op Realism. 

(338. 19). Further, let us admit (with the Realists) that Universals 
exist (as external realities and that the particulars « possess » them). 
They are, however, supposed (by the Realists) to be eternal (never 
changing) entities which cannot be efficiently acted upon (so as to be 
modified by causes). They therefore cannot be (really) « supported » 
by the particulars, because a « support « is always a cause. (To be sup- 
ported means to be modified by a special cause). Apples etc. which 
naturally would fall down to the ground are transformed in non- 

1 Read vikalpyate. 

^ Lit., p. 838. 15—17. «Aiid that is the field of oiental construction {vikalpd- 
ndm) what is put into relations (v%ka\pyate)\ what through a difference of place, 
time and condition is afterwards (anu-) put together in a unity, cthis is just thatn. 
And this alone is the field of words, since in respect of them an agreement is 
possible ». — On vikalpa = anusandhdfia cp. above p. 406 n. 2. 

Proper names {yadrcchd-iahdo dittha iti) will also include a certain amount 
of connotation (mkalpa) since they also are designations of unity in difference, cp. 
Tatp. p. 102. 8. 

4 These judgments are again either perceptual, e. g., cthis is blue a, or infe- 
rential, e. g., ((there must be a fire on that hills, or negative, e. g., ((there is here 
no jars. 

A Lit., p. 388. 17. «And the own-essences (svaJaksandni)^ being dissimilar from 
the three worlds, are not such, hence they are not the domain of mental construc- 
tions, (of productive imagination))). 

^ According to this terminology, an individual cow, e. g., being a synthetic 
image, will be a Universal. 
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falling-down objects when they are supported by a basket But an 
eternal (never changing) Ens cannot be transformed,^ and therefore 
cannot be supported (by a substratum). 

(338. 23) . (Nor could it be possible for one particular to ((Sup- 
port)) several Universals). Thus the facts* of ((being a tree » and of 
((being an Aioka-tree)) are two separate Universals, each has its 
own (separate) name. They, consequently, cannot be possessed in com- 
mon by the same supporting (particular), just as a cow and a horse 
do not represent (two characteristics) possessed by one (common sub- 
stratum). 

(338. 24) . But let us admit (for the sake of argument) that even 
an eternal (and unchanging) Ens can be influenced and supported by 
a particular substratum (upon which it resides). The following dilem- 
ma* then arises. The given* particular, (the efficient point instant), 
does it influence the fact of » being a tree)) by just the same its own 
intrinsic nature by which it also supports the fact of ('being an ASoka- 
tree» or by another (moment) of its existence? If the latter is the 
case, (if both these Universals are supported by different moments 
of efficient reality), then, since there is an existential difference,* there 
will be, two particulars), one particular supporting the Universal ((tree» 
and another particular supporting the Universal "ASoka)). (The result 
will be) just the same (as before; the two Universals) cannot have in 
common the same supporting particular, (they will be different enti- 
ties), as a cow and a horse. 

(338. 28). Let us then suppose that the Particular influences all 
the (attaining) Universals (at once), by the same act of its existence, 
(what will be the consequence?). There will be no existential difference 
between all these Universals. If one of them will then be suggested 
by a name or by a conception,* all the remaining ones, since their 
existence will depend upon the same cause, will also be eo ipso sug- 
gested and they practically will all become synonyms. Thus the Uni- 
versals Existence, Substantiality, Solidity, Arboreity and ASoka-ness, 


1 Icriyate = wkriyate, 

2 

3 vikalpa here in its original sense of a dilemma. 

^ tat. 

3 According to the Buddhists the relation is an analytical one {avahhdva- 
linga), which reposes on existential identity [tdddtmya). 

^ vikalpena. 
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(if they be realities produced at once by the same cause), must have 
the same meaning.* (Dharmakirti) puts it thus,* — 

«If one supporter (for many Universale) is known and there are 
no other supporters, then all will be equally known when one is 
known; those that at that time are not perceived will nevertheless be 
known (as synonyms) ». 

(339. 6) . Thus (it is wrong to maintain that) our conceptions cor- 
respond to individual things possessing general characteristics. Neither 
do they correspond to (extreme, bare) particulars.* Hence it is also 
wrong to suppose that they correspond to (real) forms of the external 
objects which are picked up by our thought 

§ 4. The synthetic function op a peeceptual judgment. 

(339.7) . What is the meaning of (Dharmottara’s) words that 
a perceptual judgment represents as real a subjective image which is 
(objectively) unreal? The perceptual judgment (of the pattern «thi8 is 
that)*) is intent upon a subjective image which has nothing external 
in it However it is identified with an external object. This (quasi-) 
external object is thus nothing but an (objectivized) image.* 

1 Lit., p. 339. 1—4. « And then, since the own-nature will not be different, and 
when a particular possessing one Universal, among the Universals whose own 
existence depends upon the support of this (particular), becomes apprehended by 
one word or by one mental construction, because all the UnivcrsalB, whose own 
existence depends upon the one support of it, will be (also) apprehended, there will 
be a deduction of synonymousness of the words and of the constructions Existence, 
Substantiality, Solidity, Arboreity, Aioka-ness ». — Cp. the similar argument used 
by the YedSntins for establishing Monism by proving the synonymity of all Dni- 
versals, cp. Sri-bhasya, ad I. 1. 1, (Thibaut’s transl. p. 32). 

s Cp; above, p. 89. 28—90. 3, cp. there the literal rendering. 

8 Lit, p. 339. 6. « By repudiating the objectivity of single extreme particulars 
{wakiksawi-hheda) the objectivity of mentally cognized forms {jflana-grahya- 
akara) is also rejected ». — According to the Buddhists « objectivity a or intentness 
upon an object {visayata, Husserl’s « Intention ») is produced by « coordination » 
(sarupya) between a point of external reality and an image, cp. Tatp. p. 463. 26 — 
aarupya-samutpatti apt visaya^ldkmnam. This view is contrasted with the stand- 
point of naive realism according to which universals (d%dra=ydtt), particulars 
{avalalcsana = vydkti) and their combinations (aamanyavad-hheda = dkrti) are all 
external real objects cognized by special contacts with the senses. 

^ Lit., p. 339. 7 — 9. vln ascertaining its own non-external form as external, a 
mental construction (viz., a perceptual judgment athis is that ») has an external 
object in its own form; is that so? according to what has been said, oil operates 
in ascertaining a real thing in the non-reality which is its own form?». Cp. 
N. Ka^ika, p. 259. 23, Kamalailla, p. 289. 3. 
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(339.9). Now, what is the meaning of the term «to identify (in a 
judgment «this is that»)? Does it mean 1) to » grasp (the object), 
or 2) to produce (a change^ in it), or 3) to subsume^ it (under a 
class), or 4) to impose^ (a mental construction upon an external 
reality). 

(The first and the second of these alternatives must be rejected, 
because) how could our construction apprehend an unreal image as a 
real thing or how could it convert (the first into the second)? If so- 
mething is yellow (by its nature) it cannot be apprehended as blue or 
converted (in something naturally blue) even by hundreds of skilled 
menl 

(339. 12). Nor is (the third alternative better). (In the perceptual 
judgment of the pattern uthis is that», the element <(this» refers to 
the thing itself, the element «that»> to a constructed image). Since 

1 grahamtnt the Naiyayika doctrine of extreme realism according to which 
the senses travel to the place where the object is situated, come in contact with it, 
seize its u form o and travel back with that booty. This is followed gradually by a 
clear and distinct cognition or perceptual judgment (adhyavasaya) and a correspon* 
ding introspective consciousness (anu-vyavasaya), 

s According to the MimSipsakas a change is produced in the object by its 
cognition, a new quality ftcognizednessa {jfldtatd = prdkdSa) is created (karana = 
v%krt%). Thought is pure, imageless (nirakara) and immediate self-consciousness 
{muamvedana) does not exist. Cognition is revealed to the cognizer through an 
inference from the fact of the change existing in the cognized object, cp N. Ka- 
pikil, the passage translated above p. 385, and p. 267. 12 — 
yTuream sd (jfidtatd = dkdratd) grhyate^ paScdd 
jfldnam taj~jfidtatd~vaidU 

^ ycijand, a combination » of a point of reality with a Universal, of the element 
a this » with the element a that v, or subsumption of an individual under a class 
notion. This is the usual interpretation of vikalpa = adhyavasaya, cp. Tipp., p. 
23.4 — xsa evdyamn ity anena vikalpasydvasthd ueyate, cp. above TS.tp., p. 
888. 16. The interpretation is here seemingly rejected in order to characterize the 
mental operation of an existential judgment more precisely. 

^ dropa = adhydsa « imposition » or aimputation» is a term very much used 
by Buddhists and Yedantins to express the relation of a mental construction or 
image to transcendental reality. It is here also seemingly rejected in order to 
emphasize its meaning of a wrong imputation. Tattvs., p. 285, mentions that some- 
philosophers have admitted an imputation of mental images upon external reality 
without denying the reality of the Categories [dravyddisu pdramdrthikesv adhyastam 
huddhydkdram paramdrthatah Sdbddrtham icchanii). For the Buddhists the reality 
is transcendental and our language is not capable of expressing it at all — na 
kimeid bhdvato ^bhidhtyaie Sabdaih (ibid). Although some kind of imputatiou is 
admitted on both sides, the difference between these two theories is capital [mahdn 
viseiah). 
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the particular thing is (in itself) uncognizable, how could a judgment 
cause it to coalesce with an image which is a construction. (This 
would mean that the thing in itself is cognizable in a judgment). 
However we have just established that it is uncognizable.^ 

(339. 14). (The fourth alternative must be also rejected, since the 
words that our knowledge) imposes its own categories* which are 
(objectively) unreal upon an object which is real, have no (intelligible 
meaning). It is impossible, first of all, to impose an image before 
having apprehended it. We must begin by accounting for the percep- 
tion of the image. (Supposing wo have succeeded in e.\plaining this), 
the question then arises, whether the imputation of the image follows 
on its apprehension or whether both operations are simultaneous*? The 
first (hypothesis must be rejected), because constructive thought is 
momentary, it cannot perform the (operations) of perceiving (an image) 
and translating (it to another object) gradually. 

(339. 17). On the second hypothesis, (the hypothesis of simultaneity, 
we are faced by the following incongruity). The constructed image is 
something internal, whose presence in us we feel by an immediate* 
introspective feeling. If transferred into the external world, it would 
loose its own natural place.^ We cannot conceive it as existing in the 
external world, separated® from us. Nor can we conceive it as united 
with a particular, with (a point) of external (reality), because, (as has 
been already stated), this external (absolute) pnrticular (is uncognizable 
in discursive thought).’ 


1 Lit., p. 389. 12—14. («Nor can a judgment (vikalpah) produce coaIcBconce of 
its own form with the (ultimate) particular which has not been grasped. AuJ it has 
been established (p. 338. 17) that the (ultimate) particular is not the object of a 
judgment {vilalpn -goenra ) » . 

2 sva~dkarant. 

^ Lit., p 339. 14 — 16. «And it does nnt impose its own form, the non-object, 
upon the object. First, the iion-grasped owu form cannot be imposed, thus its 
apprehension must be found out; does it then impose after having grasped or does 
it impose just theu when it grasps?)). 

4 avikalpa~smsamvethma-])raiyalKsdi\ it must be noticed tliat constructive ima- 
ginative thought is constructive with rc.^pect to the eztcrual particular {bdhydrtJia- 
peksnyd savtkalpakani), but for our introspective feeling it is an immediate non- 
constructed object (svapeksayd Pt’o-samviditam nirvikalpakarti). 

^ svdgocaro. ^ Read bhinnah. 

‘ Lit., p. 339. 16 — 21. « At first, not the former alternative. Indeed constructive 
thought (vikalpa-jfLdnam) is momentary, it cannot produce the gradual grasping 
and superimposing. But on the second alternative, a conception (vikalpo) which is 
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(339. 21). Thus we are driven to the conclusion that the object 
corresponding to our mental construction is neither external nor is it 
a (real) cognition, nor an image (of reality). It is an illusion. Accor- 
dingly it has been said by the venerable Dharmottara,‘ 

'iThe object® cognized by productive imagination ® as sepa- 
rate from others (particulars) is an idea, it is not objective 
reality ^'i. 

(It is an unfounded belicfl). 

§ 5. How IS PURPOSIVE ACTION GUIDED BY UnIVERBALS 

POSSIBLE? 

(339. 23) . (Objection). But then, people striving fur conscious aims 
would not be able to take action directed towards external objects 
when guided by their thoughts®? 

(339. 24) . (Answer). Therefore is it that the objects of our mental 
images are illusively projected ® into the external world. (They are in- 
ternal), their externality consists in overlooking the difference® (between 
external and internal), not in perceiving something (internal) in 
place of the external.® If the external (image) would represent a 
(real) object of our conceptive faculty,® (if conceptions would he as 
immediate as sensations), illusions would be impossible. (330. 2(i). 

trunsfcirod (tamfiropynmano) from th>> constructed image (vikalpukariit j, whose 
place is the Ego, and which is immediately felt (pratyahsut) by a non-constructive 
immediate self>feeliiig (nviknlpa-srasattivedana-firatyaksSt) is not an object, not its 
own (tifisrayocaro, viz. is not non-internal), it cannot lie cognized as something else 
(read bhinnah). Nor can it be cognized as united with the external particular, be- 
cause constructive imagination inMpa-jilSnena) doa not reflect the external (abso- 
lute) particular ». 

1 This passage is not found in the NfiT. it is probably a quotation from 
Pramdna-viniheaya-tikS. 

2 ruprt. 

•1 buddhyti knipihiyii. 

^ Lit., p. S39. i!2 — 23. «That form which is touched {ulbkhyute) by construc- 
tive thought as different from others is our thought, not external ». 

5 Lit., p. 339.2.3 — 24. vAnd thus from constructed knowledge (vikalpa-jUdnat) 
there would be no action directed to the external by those who wish ita. 

* uliku-bahyam. 

’ bheda-agrahu. 

•• abhtdn-graha. 

* xxkcdpn-gocnre bnhye. 

10 nbheda-grdkn = anyathS-khySti, the perception of one thing instead of 
another. 
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Therefore our conceptions, Ythich follow on our pure sensations, dont 
seize the difference between the external object of a pure sensation 
and the internal image of thought-construction. But since our images 
are indirectly products of external points of reality, they are capable 
of directing the purposive actions of men towards these points of 
reality, and thus they are (indirectly right knowledge, since) they do 
not contradict the immediate human experience. 

(339. 28). Now, the mutual difference between the objects of the 
same mental construction is not included in that construction, nor are 
there other (special) conceptions (for apprehending the particularity 
of every object). Therefore, overlooking the difference* (of all concrete 
particulars belonging to the same class), we wrongly think that they are 
identical. Having thus established the identity (of a Universal), we ima- 
gine the identity of a series of repeated perceptions,* and from this iden- 
tity a further identity is (imagined), the identity of their causes, the 
momentary sensations.^ The objects corresponding to them, the real 
particulars* (the moments of reality) become then also identical* 
(or similar), as has been stated by(Dharmakrrti), 

^ Lit., p. 339. 24— 28. a Therefore thnr object U the wrongly external, its 
externality consists in noi-grasping the difference from the external, but not in the 
grasping of the non-difference from the external. If the external were the object 
of constructive imagination (vikalpa), the grasping of its non-difference from that 
would be impossible. Therefore conceptions (vikedpah) which arise on the back of 
pore sensation (nirvtkalpaka), not grasping the difference of the illusion {aUkasga), 
which they grasp, from the external particular which is introduced by it (tad^ 
upanlta = nirvikalpaka^upanlta), direct the acting persons towards' them (towards 
the particulars); and because of an indirect connection with them, since there is 
success Iprdpter), they do not deceive peoples. — About the theory of hheddgraha 
cp. preliminary note. 

* hheda-agraha. — Tattvas., p. 317, says, that just as there are many reme- 
dies against fever, which are quite different, but hdve the same efficiency (eka- 
artha-kdritayd sdmyam)^ so there is a repetition (pratyavamaric^) of cows without 
any reality of the genus acow» (antarsmpi vastu-hhutam sdmdnyam), 

3 ammarso pratyavamarso^ cp. Tattvas., p. 317. 6. 

* avikaUpa-dht, 5 svalaksaiw, 

^ When we have a series of similar perceptions, a a cowd, «a cowu, a a cowd 
etc. etc., we according to the European philosophers, concentrate our attention on 
the similar features, abstract them and thus construct, or perceive, the Universal 
etcow-nessB. This is also the view of early Buddhism when it defines our concepti- 
ons as abstractions {nimitta~udgraham\ cp. Abh. Eos a, 1. 14. The Indian 

Healists, NaiySyiks, Yaisesikas, Mlmfiipsakas and others, (but not the SXnkhyas) 
admitted then the existence of real ubiquitous and eternal Universals and their 
perceptibility through a special contact {samyukia^samavaya-sannikarsa) with the 
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«The sensation of sameness is produced by a repeated series of 
the same perception and the sameness of particulars is the conse- 
quence of the fact that they produce the same sensation 

§ 6. All names denote delations. 

(340. 5). It is thus established that a quasi-external world * con- 
stitutes the object of our conceptions and of our speech. And these 
(quasi-external objects are essentially relative, they always have two 


senses. They laid down the rule that the organ which apprehends a thing through 
a contact also apprehends the Universal inherent in the thing and its negation, or 
absence, as well. The MahXyXna Buddhists and the Sautrfintikas replaced the 
realistic conceptions and the real Universals (samanya^ jati) by names and 

images (iabda-vikaipau). They were consequently Gonceptualists and at the same 
time Nominalists of a special kind. It would perhaps be more adequate to call them 
Constructionists or Rationalists, because there mam point is that the forms of our 
cognition are due not to experience, but to an innate constructive capacity of the 
Reason, to vikcdpa-msand^ not to anuhhara-vdaand or oamskdra. The formation of 
concepts they did not explain by a process of abstraction of similar features, be- 
cause this implied the objective existence of these similar features or Universals, 
but by a process of <r neglecting the difference!) (hhedagralui^agrahafM^akhydti)^ 
The Realists deny apoha, because it must be conceived as a svarupa-apoha 
not as an apoha-apoha, cp. Tatp., p. 344. 18 — svarupeiM eva apoho vdeyah, na oa, 
apoha^apohena. There is absolutely nothiug siujilar between the abstract idea, say, of 
water and the efficient moment, say, of drinking water. The first is imagined, rela- 
tive, unreal, unefficient in itself. The second non-imagined, real and efficient. But 
there is a coordination {sarupya ■= anya-vydvrtti = apoha) between them, owing 
to which the abstract idea of water receives an indirect reality as leading to a 
successful purposive action. Wc could say that it is not a direct reflex, but a « con- 
ditioned », indirect reflex. The efficient particular point is really a particular, i. e., 
unique (svalakoanam na deie na kale anugacchati)^ the a repetition)) {pratyava^ 
marsa) of the same points is a construction {mdnasa-jfldna), a kind of illusion 
explained by the principle of « neglected difference ■ {bheddgraha), 

1 Lit., p. 339. 28—340.5. crAnd the mutual difference of these objects of men- 
tal constructions is not grasped neither by these very constructions (vikalpaih) nor 
by other mental constructions. Thus man imputes a non-dtfference, because he does 
not seize the difference. And from their non-diffcrence a non-difference of repeated 
perceptions. And from their non-difference the non-difference of their causes, the 
non-constructive thoughts (avikalpa-dhX), And from their non-difference the non- 
difference also of the particular essences (svdlaksana) which are the objects of the 
non-constructive thoughts; as has been said, ■ Because of the causality of the 
repeated perception of one thing the thought is non-different and there is non- 
difference of the particulars through being the cause of one thought)). 

3 aUkam bdhyam. 
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sides, and if we attend to the one) we exclude the other.^ (That they 
arc hot realities in themselves, but only relations), is proved, 1) by the 
fact that they are subject to both affirmation and negation,* 2) by the 
fact that they create a kind of sameness between things absolutely 
dissimilar,* and 3) by some immediate experience of relativity.* 

(340. 7). Indued, (as to the first point we can throw it into the 
foiin of the following syllogism). 

(Major premise). If something can be (alternately) affirmed 
and denied,* it necessarily is relative.* 

(Example). As e. g., the quality of not being an extended 
body of limited dimensions this property is equally to be found in 
consciousness * and in the (imagined) horns on the head of a hare.” 

(Minor premise). And such are the objects corresponding 
to our images, the subject of this discourse, the jars, cloths etc. 
(Tliey can be both affirmed and denied). 

(Conclusion). (They are relative). 

This is an analytical deduction (the relativity being deduced from 
the possibility of both affirmation and denial). 

1 anya»vydrrtti~rupnm ~ npoha~rupam. 

2 hhdra-ah h d ra •sn dhdra nn m . 

3 aiyanta-nldkscnjia^ 8C. svalahsana ananya-hhdk=a8ddhdrana cp. Kama- 
laaila, p. 378. 19. 

4 tadrupya — sarujtya — anya^i'yairtti, ibid., p. 560. 18. — According to 
A. Bain, Logic, I p. 55 it would be more precise to ebarasterize the Names foun- 
ded on Relativity as Positive and Negative names with the understanding that 
(T negative » has always a real existence, no less than the « positive ». It will he 
seen that the Buddhists likewise put the negative and positive names on the same 
level, but relativity for them means just relativity, i. e., want of independent 
reality in itself, iunyatva svahhUva-bunyaiva. In this sense the YogUcIras and 
Sautr^utikas are also Sunya-vadina. — The three points are somewhat differently 
formulated in Tatp. p. 12 cp. transl. above. 

hhdra-ahhdva-sddhdrana-grdhayiam. 

® anya-xydvriii-rupam era = apoha-rupam era, merely correlative, nothing in 
itself. 

‘ 7nurtatva impenetrability, mfxtermMiy (=sapraiighatra r=i andnrikafva ^ pn- 
ricchinva-parindmai'ativa)^ a relative quality. 

8 vijfidne. 

^ i. e., we can imagine things real as well as unreal, such that are connected 
with a point of reality {svalaksana) and such that are not, non-materiality will be 
the common property of consciousness and all unreal objects. 

10 The judgment « whatsoever can be alternately aftirmed and denied is rela- 
tive » is an analytical one, s^ice the predicate is contained, although not very ob- 
viously at the first glance, in the subject. 
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(340. 10). Indeed the object of our conception «a cow» is equally 
fit to be affirmed and to be denied (in the existential judgments) 
«this is a cow», "this is not a cow». If it were always existent^ as 
the extreme concrete and particular* (thing in itself), which is essen- 
tially affirmation,* then the predicate "is not» could not be applied, 
because it would be a contradiction. Neither would there be (any 
need) to apply the predicate «is», since this would be a useless repe- 
tition. 

(340. 13). The circumstance that a thing can be (alternately) affiiv 
med and denied (points to contingent existence). It is not without a 
cause, nor does it depend upon an undefinite cause.* If, on the contrary, 
something is subject to real affirmation only or is essentially nothing 
but affirmation itself,* (it is not contingent, since) it is not possible 
to find a cause for thus receiving the additional characteristic of an 
affirmation, (in the form of "existence isu), (this characteristic would 
be superfluous).* 

(340. 15). Thus the possibility of affirmation-negation^ is a mark* 
of contingency,* (whatsoever is existence in itself, as the real particu- 
‘lar is, cannot be denied). In the contrary cases, (i. e., in the domain 
of absolute existence, the "thing in itself" there is only existence), 
no non-existence, no contingency,^^ contingency as a predicate ^* is 


1 Read hhava-sadhdranye. 

^ 8va~ldkm7ui. 

3 Lit., ((Being peryasively (sddhdranye) existence, just as the self-essence 
{svdtdksana) whose essence (rupa) is affirmation (vidhi)i». — According to the 
Realists the genus Existence (sattS) is inherent in the ttcow». The Buddhist evi- 
dently wishes to say that if « existence » were inherent in cow, the judgment othe 
cow in noti) or ((there is no cows would be a contradiction. 

4 Lit. ((another causes. 

mdhi-rupa-viaaya is a tatpurusa sasthi-samdsa compound, and vi^i-avarupa- 
visaya is a karmadharaya, the first implies a difference of svalaksana as object and 
nirvikedpaka as subject, the second their identity vidhi-avarupaim em visayaJ}, 
object and subject coalesce theu in svalaksana^ cp. my Nirvfi^a, p. 144. 

3 Lit., p. 340. 13 — 14. ((Indeed the condition of aoaiise is impossible th(*re for 
an object of essential affirmation or for an object which itself is affirmations. 

7 sddhdrawi-grahana. 

3 vydpta. 

3 nimittavatid^ ((being contingent on a causes. 

10 vipaksdt 

11 nimittarattvasya anupdlahdhyd. 

IS vydpeika. 
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abseDt. Therefore this impossibility ^ (of affirmation-negation in regard 
of real existence) proves the invariable concomitance* of affirmation- 
negation with relativity, (whatsoever can be alternately affirmed and 
denied is correlative), its essence* being a negation of the coun- 
terpart^ 

(340. 17). Moreover (as regards the second point, we can throw it 
in the form of the following syllogism), 

(Major premise). Similarity between things absolutely dis- 
similar can be established (only relatively), only by the (com- 
mon) exclusion of the counterpart^ 

(Example). Cows, horses, bufialoes and elephants, although 
as dissimilar by themselves as possibly may be, possess the com- 
mon feature of not being lions, (they thus belong to the class 
of non-lions). 

(Minor premise). And such is the sameness of the abso- 
lutely real * external thing (in itself),® the (pure) form of affir- 


1 vyavartamana, 

2 praiibandha, 

3 visaya, lit. r< object » of the operation of excluding the counterpart. 

4 Lit., p. 340. 16 — 17. « Therefore the common perception (of existence and 
non-existence) is subaltern to the fact {-iayd) of haying a cause. By non-per- 
ception of the container (vydpaJca), of the iact of haying a cause, it is excluded 
from the dissimilar cases, it is contained in the fact of being the object of an exclu- 
sion of the other (anya-vydvrtti), thus the establishment of the connexion ». — The 
m£gor premise (anvaya) will be yatra yatra hhavabhdva~8ddhdrana-‘grahanamj 
tatra tatra nimittavattvam. Its contraposition {vyatireJca) will be, yatra yatra m- 
mittavattvam ndati^ tatra hhdvabhdva-sddhara^^grahafMin api ndsti. The sapaksa 
is nimittavattvam or contingent existence, the vipdks?^ is animittavattvam or abso- 
lute existence. Since in the absolute there is no possibility of affirmation- negation 
{nopdlahhyate sddhdrana-grahanam), everything we can alternately affirm and 
deny is excluded (vydvartamdnam) from the domain of real (vipak$dt\ i. e., abso- 
lute, existence. The particular, svalaksana, is existence itself, pure or absolute 
existence (bhdva‘8varupa = vidhi-8varupa)f we cannot say « existence does not 
exista. The Universal is not existence in itself, it can be affirmed and denied, it is 
contingent, it is relative or correlative, being a refraction of reality in two mutually 
exclusive counterparts. According to the Realists Existence is the summam genuSf 
according to the Buddhists it is the thing in it self. 

5 paramdrtha-satah. 

3 hdhyasya, the external point of efficiency, the substratum of the universal 
image. 
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ination,^ the (extreme concrete and) particular,* with the abso* 
lately dissimilar,* transcendentally unreal^ (constructed object). 

(Conclusion). (This similarity is not real as being produced 
by the common exclusion of the counterpart). 

This (again) is an analytical deduction.* 

(340.20). Indeed, (what is the similarity between the external 
thing in itself) which is pure existence * (and the Universal cow which 
can be affirmed and denied? It is the fact that both arc) not non- 
cows. If the constructed object^ «cow» is nothing beyond its 
contrast with non-cows, the similarity (with the point of reality 
expressed in the element «this») becomes possible (and this 
explains the possibility of the existential judgment «this is a cow»). 
Not otherwise! (340.22). Here also similarity is the mark* of contin- 
gent existence.* In contrary cases,^* (i. e., in absolute existence, in the 
points of reality which always are unique) there is no (similarity). 
The impossibility ^* of similarity in absolute existence establishes its 
invariable concomitance (with contingent existence), its own predicate.^* 
Contingent existence is thus relative (as consisting in the negation of 
the counterpart).^* 


I vidhi~rupa, 

9 svdlaksana. 

3 atyanta-vilaJcsofut. 

4 aparamartha^satdh. 

3 svabhava^hetuh. The judgmeot « similarity is established by a common con- 
trast, or common negation v is an analytical one, since similarity and common ne- 
gation are identical. 

3 vidhi-fupa = satta^mdtrd* 

7 vtkalpa-visaya, 

3 vydpta, 

3 nimittavatta, 

10 vipakadt. The vipaksa is avdlaksana which is traildkya-vyavrtta. 

II anupcdabdhyd, 

12 vydvartamdna. 

13 svaaadhyena. 

14 Lit., p. 340.20— 28. a Indeed the external, although being in its essence 
(mere) affirmation, is excluded from non-cow. And the object mentally constructed 
(vikalpa-visaya)^ if it is excluded from non-cow, therefrom comes similarity, not 
otherwise. And thus similarity is also subordinate to the condition of hairing a 
cause. By non-perception of this, being excluded from the contrary cases, it is 
embraced by its own consequence, thus concomitance is proved ». 


27 
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(340. 23). Moreover^ (our immediate feeling testifies to the fact) 
tyt determined perceptions ’ are directly felt * as something distinct, 
something whose essence consists in the negation of other objects.* 
Indeed, if that were not the case, if the objects of determined percep- 
tion were not reflected directly* (as negations of other things), then 
(the following would happen). Supposing a man has been ordered to 
tie up a cow. If the cow were not immediately present to his mind as 
something implying the negation of a horse, the man could proceed 
to tie up the horse (instead of the cow). But if this negation is at 
once present to his mind,* how is it possible to deny that the nega- 
tion of « non-cows I) is not present in the reflex? Therefore Names as 
well as Universals^ are relative as implyng the negation of their 
courterparts. 

(340. 27). This theory is alluded to by the author of the V a r - 
tika* when he says, ><both these (Names and Universals) operate in 
the manner of a negation of non-existing things, (their counterparts, 
and) they refer to one thing (as their substratum) ». This means that 
in a perceptual judgment they determine* one particular (point of 
reality). A perceptual judgment,'* as has been stated, consists in the 
non-differentiation, (or in the mental association), of its object, (the 
Universal), with the particular (point of reality)." 

1 This is the third argument in favour of the relativity of Names since all na- 
mes are at the same time positive and negative. In the passage above, p. 12. 27, 
cp. transl. above p. 305— S06, where also a set of three arguments in favour of 
relativity was brought forward, the third argument is differeut {niyata-prati- 
bhaaatvat instead of tadrupya-anubhavat). The argument here seems to be in con- 
tradiction with the one put forward in p. 340. 1. 

3 vikalpa^visaya, lit. n object of mental construction », an object of determined 
perception {savikedpaka-pratyaksa) is meant, an object which is constructed by pro- 
ductive imagination. 

3 anubhuyante = pratibhdsante, 

^ (anya~) vydvrttUrupah, 

5 tad^apratibhdsena = anya-vydvrtti-ananubhavena. 

• prattbhdse vd. 

Lit. « mental constructions » (vikalpa). 

8 Cp. N. Vart., p. 331. 12. 

3 adhyavasyatah = adhikuruiah, drop the eheda before ekam. 

10 adhyavasdya = vikalpa as has been defined above, p. 338. 15. 

The Buddhist theory of Names and of Universals aims at finding out a link 
between reality which is but a string of point-instants and our conceptions which 
are intended for things having stability, cp. Tattvas., kSr. 906. The Universals 
are not external, they are internal mental constructions, but their difference from 
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IP PART. 

The answer of the Realist. 

(341. l).s (The Realist). Our answer (to these arguments) is as 
follows. 

§ 1 . The Univeh8al8 and the Particulab8 abb equally real. 

(341. 1). That the Universal' is a real entity, has been proved (by 
us above).* Consequently the possessor of the Universal, the (quali- 

the external points of reality is overlooked and wc through an inveterate habit 
{anadi-vdsanS) deem them to be external. The external world is moreover split 
in discrete point-instants which are « particulars i. e., individually distinct, dis- 
continuous. Purposive action of sentient beings is directed towards some point 
when it is similar to what has been previously experienced by them as plea- 
sant. The Universal, the image, cannot attract our action because it is unreal, 
unefticient, neither can the particular do it because it is unique and dissimilar. 
The problem is solved by assuming a rr coordination » (sdrupya) between the point- 
instant of reality and the imagined Universal. But this coordination consists in a 
negative similarity (nyiya-vydrrtti = apoha -= sdrupya). Just as the Universal 
ft cow » is nothing but a negation of « non-cow just so the point of efficient reality 
is also a negation of ft non-cow »>, thus the unity in dilTerence, the similarity between 
the absolutely dissimilar, is supposed to be explaim^d and the judgment nthis is a 
cowD, the union between the particular <fthis» and the universal «rrow» becomes 
possible. The Realists objected, cp. Tatp., p. 342. 27, that the unique point instant 
is not only a negation of non cows, but also a negation of any other object, thus 
all objects would coalesce if such common negation were sufficient for establishing 
a coordination. They coalesce indeed in the Absolute, but empirically every point- 
instant has its oviii efficiency, it calls forth a corresponding image. Thus the 
Universal is explained as a nou-difierence of the particulars (jdtimattd = vynktindm 
dbhinnatd], not as a unity of them, hheddgraha^ not abheda-graha, Prabhakara 
draws the consequence that, strictly speaking, error does not exist, sarvam jfldnam 
pramdnam. The Buddhists, on the contrary, think that all knowledge of Universals 
and the process of life is transcendentally an illusion, a continuous dream. If we 
could awake to transcendental knowledge, as the Buddhist Saint is suppose d to do, 
we would view plurality ns a dream and intuit the essence of the Universe as one un- 
dififerentiated motionless whole. But owing to a Force which is variously 

imagined aa the Biotic Force driving the world dream or the Force of Transcen- 
dental Illusion (avidyd-rdsand) or an inveterate habit (ahhydsa), the Universe 
appears as a moving plurality. This illusion also consists in the fact of overlooking 
the difference (hheddgraha) between reality and imagination 

^ jati ^ idmdnyaf it is a « meaning »> {paddrtha)^ it does not possess the 
genus sattd, 

* Cp. N. S., II. 2. 68 flf. 


27 * 
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fled) Particular, is an ultimate reality ^ as well. The relation between 
such a Particular and such a Universal is a natural (primary) one.* 
There is no need of a (special) agency * (in order to bring their union 
about). 

(341.3) . That (such a Particular with its inherent Universals, 
being) a thing of limited duration,* can efficiently (and gradually) be 
changed * (under the influence of special causes and conditions), this 
will be moreover proved by us in the section devoted to the refuta- 
tion of the Buddhist theory of a Universal Flux.* 

(341.4) . (As to the Buddhist argument^ consisting in putting 
emphasis on the fact that at great distance) we discern only the mere 
presence (of something indefinite), while all the other Universals 
(which are supposed to be just as real as the Universal Existence) 
ought to be equally perceived, since as characteristics of the thing 
(they are on the same footing with the Universal Existence) — this 
argument has been already refuted in the section devoted to the 
examination of the definition of sense perception.* 

§ 2. No COOBDINATION OF IMAGES WITH EXTERNAL POINT- 
INSTANTS, BUT IMAGES ADEQUATE TO BEAUTY. 

(341.5) . The problem of a Coordination* between the imagined 
Universal and the absolutely real Particular, has already been touched 
by the author of the Vartika^^ when he insisted that an illusion is 

I paramartha~aat%, 

* svabhavika here refers to samataya, not to a svabhava-iambandfia, cp. 
rifiuddbi, p. 624. 

8 upnkara here refers to a samyoga relation, or to an efficient coi\junction in 
general. Substance and quality arc conjoined by inherence as soon as the thing 
springs into being erfrom its own causes ». However TarkabhayS, p. 28, admits 
that in the first moment of its existence the substance appears without its qualities. 

4 anityasya, e. g., ghatasya, for the Realist it will not be a kaana. 

5 upcAdryatd, lit a the fact of being efficiently affected 

^ Lit, « And also the fact of being efficiently-afiected of the non-eternal will 
be proved in the break of the moment-break », cp. Tatp., p. 879.25 ff., where it 
will be proved that causation obtains not only between moments, but also between 
things possessing duration and stability. 

9 Cp. above, text pp. 89. 24 ff. and 93. 26 ff., transl. pp. 268 ff. and 287 ff. 

^ TStp., text p. 88. 1 ff., transl. in Appendix I. 

Read sdrupyasya prathd; adrupyam is bJieddgrahah for the Buddhist, abhc^ 
da-grahah ■= anyathd^khydti for the Naiykyik, cp. T&tp., p. 54. 1 ff. 

II N.-Vftrt., p. 25. 10 ff. 
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always founded on some (positive) similarity, because an absolutely 
non-existing thing can be similar to nothing.^ We have also commen- 
ted, upon that* 

(341. 7) . Therefore, the conceptions (of our thought) and the mea- 
nings (of our language) are intent on particular things in which the 
Universals are inherent, i. e., these (particular things) with (the Uni- 
versals) inherent in them constitute the (positive) form (of the objects, 
their form) which is distinguished from the objects not possessing the 
same attributes. 

(341. 8) . If therefore a man is ordered to bind up a cow (he goes 
and binds the cow, but) not the horse, because when he has under- 
stood the word «cow» (an image is called forth in his imagination, an 
image which adequately represents the real external object cow), but 
not alone a negation of horses etc.* 

§ 3. BeFTTTATIOK of the BuDDHIBI THEOBY that ALIi COKKOTA- 
TIVE KAME8 ABE BELATIVE, BEOAUBE THEY ARE POBITIVE AND 

NEGATIVE.* 

(341. 9) . Nor is it right to maintain that if the Universal were (a 
reality) expressed in its name, the name could not be positive and 
negative, (as admitting equally a connection with existence and non- 
existence).* 

(341. 10) . A Universal, indeed, is by itself an eternal (unchanging) 
entity, but as residing in an infinite number of particulars scattered 
about in space and time it can be alternately affirmed and denied. 
We can sometimes say «it is», and sometimes «it is not». Its exis- 
tence is nothing but its actual presence in a particular thing, its non- 
existence is (its absence, i. e.), its residence in a past or in a future 
space-time. (341. 13). Thus the proposition ((whatsoever can be alter- 

1 Lit, p. 841. 5. (T And by nobody there is cognition (praiha) of the similarity 
of the absolutely non-existent ». 

s TUtp., p. 58 ff. 

8 Acrording to the Buddhist the image ^corresponds to a bare point-instant of 
efficient external reality. 

^ Answer to p. 840. 24 of the text. 

E. g., a*a oow isD, era cow is notM; we cannot say « something is », cc something 
is not», because something is a thing and niso by itself, cp. TStp., p. S38. 1. 
According to the Naiyayiks the genus Existence (satta) is inherent in a cow, it 
must then be inseparable from it. According to the Buddhist Existence or cr Some- 
things existent is the transcendental substratum of a cow’s reality. 
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nately affirmed and denied (is unreal) », this proposition cannot be 
admitted as proved,^ since its contraposition, (viz., the proposition 
« whatsoever is real cannot be alternately affirmed and denied ») is 
not proved. It is even wrong,* (since we have given an explanation 
of the fact of an alternate affirmation and negation). Thus the parti- 
cular with the inherent Universals is an (external) object (adequately) 
corresponding to our distinct perceptions,* it is not a mere conception.* 
There is consequently no need of having recourse to the principle of 
a resemblance from the negative side,® in order to explain the coordi- 
nation of a Universal * with a particular.^ 

§ 4. The theoby op a belational and negative Univebbad 

CBITICIZED. 

(341.15). (The Realist). And further, what similarity can 
there be between a point-instant * and a Universal,® if the latter differs 
from the former in every respect? (The first, you maintain), is (the 
focus of) efficiency, the essence of every affirmation,^® (the second) an 
idea," devoid of any kind of causal efficiency.** 

(The Buddhist). (The Universal is nothing but) the Distinc- 
tion*® (of a given point- instant from all) other (point instants). 

1 Lit., p. 341. 18. ft Thus the community of existencp and non-existence is not 

absolute (nnaikantika)^ because of a doubtful contraposition fra = 

satndigdha-vyatirelcita, cp. Tatp., p. 148. 17. 

2 asiddharthata = anyathd-siddhdrthata, cp. Tatp., p. 148. 19. 

3 rikalpa = aavikaJpalca-pratyaksa, 

4 allkam = avditavam = alika-hahyam, 

3 anya-vydvrtii-rupatd ~ apoha-rupaid = hheddgrahah — sdrupynm. 

3 aliknsya = sarndnya-laksanasya, 

vaatund = paramdrthasatd = svdlaksanena. — Lit., p., 841.14^15. ftFor 
the sake of whose similarity with the real, the idea (rupatd) of the exclusion of the 
different is assumed ». 

3 hvalaksanena = ksanena, 

3 alxkaaya = aUka^hdhyaaya ’=jdteh, 

13 lidhi-rupa = astt-rupa = sut = dravyam, cp. Tfttp., p. 338. 1. 

11 altkosya == na vdsiavasya = mdnasasya = kdlpanikasya = alika-bdhyasyn, 

13 Lit., p. 841. 15 — 16. cfMoreover what resemblance is there between the 
spurious, which is devoid of every efficiency, which is absolutely dissimilar, and 
the efficient own-essence which has the essence of affirmation)). 

13 anya-vydvrtti = apoho, a given point-instant is being diatinguished from all 
other point-instants, it does not at all possess an inherent real universal, e. g., a 
cow in (tbsiracto is the negation of all non-cows. 
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(The Realist). Now, is this Distinction a real entity, (or is it 
a mere idea)? If it is real,* is it identical with the point-instant, or is 
it something else®? It cannot be identical,® since the point -instant 
is positive, (and distinction is negative), there would be a contradiction. 

(341. 18). If you deny this contradiction, the affirmation (of the 
point-instant) and the negation (included in the Universal) will be 
one .lud the same thing. Why do you then deny the positive character 
of the Universal? It becomes quite superflous to establish its negative 
(relational) character in order to explain its coordination with the 
positive point-instant of reality, (since it is then identical with the 
latter).* 

(341.20), (The Buddhist). This is impossible! The positive 
]iarticular cannot coalesce* with the negative (Universal).® 

(The Realist). Well, there must be then a negative essence 
in the particular (point of reality*) also, in order that it should 
resemble to the negative Universal!® And thus you will be assuming 
for the same particular (point-instant) a combination of two incompa- 
tilde natures, the one real, the other unreal! You are wonderfully clever! 
You are really the beloved of the gods! 

(341.24). (The Buddhist). The (principle of) Distinction of 
all other (point-instants from the given) particular (point-instant) pro- 
duces a coordination of the universal idea, which also contains the 
negation of all other (point-instants), with the given particular (point- 
instant). 

(The Realist). No! If that were so, a donkey could produce 
similarity between a fly and an elephant! ® 

1 Road bliavihi cet. 

2 uttyo va = dharmo vd, cp. below p. S41, 26. 

^ lat-sfabhava = BvalaJtsana-svahhdva. 

Lit., p. 841. 18 — 20. «And if there is no contradiction, then, because of the 
iiuitv Ilf affirmatiou and nef;ation, it is useless to establish the negative (anya- 
vyavrtU) nature of the unreal (Universal), for the sake of its similaritj with the 
]iarticular ysraVilisaim), through a negation of its nffirniatioD-uature». 
sarUpydm is here = samanadhU'oranynm. 

^ Lit., p. 341. 20 — 21. «How is the similarity of the inane with the not inane 
possessor of the affirmation-es8ence?u. 

^ Bvalalifaiiafya = Icsanasya. 

8 alljcasyrf = sdmdnya-lakfonxsya. 

f Lit., p. 841. 24. « And the negation of (every thing) different from the owu- 
essenre, cannot make the non-real which is a negation of (every thing) different 
similar to the own-essence; if that were so, the ass would make fly and elephant 
similar ». 
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(341. 25) . Nor is negation an appartenance of the point-instant.^ 
You indeed do not admit that a point-instant of reality could possess 
an attribute* (in the shape of a negation of something). 

§ 5. Tbe empibioal and the tbansoendental pabticulab. 

(341.26) . (The Buddhist). This would be so, (i. e., there 
would be nothing in common between the efficient point-instant of 
external reality and the general image which is internally constructed 
in our mind, if the particular point, as it appears in a perceptual 
judgment, were the transcendental reality. But it is not sol). The par- 
ticular (point), as it appears in a perceptual judgment,* is not the 
thing ultimately real,* it is also a thought-construction.* Therefore, 
there is nothing contradictory for such a particular to be (alterna- 
tely) asserted and denied. Contradictory attributes cannot belong to a 
real entity, but an (imagined), unreal one can possess them.* There- 
fore such a particular is similar to a constructed, unreal Universal; it 
also can forsake the positive form and assume the negative one. (342. 2). 
Such is tbe meaning (of Dignaga’s?) words when he says, <i(the 
element nthis») which has been cognized directly (in a sensation) and 
(the element (ithat») which has been ascertained (in a perceptual 
judgment), these two (elements, when joined in one cognition), both 
refer, not to the ultimate reality, but to its relations ».* 


1 This is the second part of tbe dilemma stated p. 841. 18 — anyo va, read 
na ca dharmo. 

s The point-instant as the limit of all thought-constructions possesses alto- 
gether no attributes. 

s adhyavanyamdnam. 

* na paramartha‘$at. 

^ kalpiUm, 

< The terms «a thing » (dravya) and n assertion b (eufhi) are synonyms with 
existence (sat), they contain no negation, they are repulsive to negation, cp. 
T5tp., p. 888. 2. The term acow» is relative or negative since it implies a distinc- 
tion from horses etc. The terms ethis cows or nthis something is a cow a contains 
an illicit synthesis of pure affirmation in the element a this a {idamiS = vidhi‘ 
stMirupa = scalahsam) with the negative i. e. relational, «thata (tatta = apoha- 
Bvarupa = tamanya-laksana), 

7 Lit, p. 842.3. ffWhat is grasped and what is judged, these both are two 
exclusions of the different, (i. e., are relative), not two realities (read vastuni), — 
The same quotation we find, in a slightly modified form, in N. Kauikii, 
p. 148.1 — 8, — yad anumanena (sict) grhyate, yae cadhyaixutyaie, U dve apy 
m^a-vySvrttl, na vastuni, svaUktana-avagahitve abhilSpa-sanuarga-yogya-prati’ 
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(342. 4) . (The Realist). (But then, you are assuming a second, 
unreal particular!). What will be the result of so assuming a commu- 
nity between an unreal, (imagined) particular and an unreal, (imagined 
Universal)? No purposive action, (which is the test of reality), could 
be directed towards it, because an unexisting (object) cannot be the 
aim of an efficient action. 

(342.5) . The real aim^ (is the underlying point of efficiency but 
it) has nothing in common with the unreality (of the image). If there 
were some trait d'union between them, it would be superfluous to 
admit a (second, empirical) imagined particular. 

(342. 6). (The Buddhist). We do not resort to a second, ima- 
gined particular. (The burning and cooking efficiency is the only test 
of a real fire), but this burning and cooking we fictitiously connect 
with the image of a fire as it is contructed (in our mind).’ The latter 
is not the (ultimately real) particular, because the real particular is a 
thing shorn of all extensions,’ (it is unique in itself), it is unutterable,* 
it is unimaginable,’ (it is transcendental). (The cooking and burning) 
which we can name and which we can extend (to every cooking and 
burning) is not the (real) particular. 

(342. 10). Thus it is that the function of our empirical conceptions is 
to call forth human activity with its various aims, by imputing efficiency 
to an unefficient (image) with its extensions’ and distinctions.^ (And 
because our empirical conceptions, constructions though they be), arc 
indirectly* related to reality, (they are to a certain extent real), they 
therefore lead to successful action in regard of a causally efficient 

hhasatva^anupapatteh. Usually the terms grah and ndhyavasd are used in opposi- 
tion to one another, the first refers to direct perception by the senses, the second 
to judgment or thought construction, cp. N. Kan., 257. 4 ff. (translated above) and 
NBT, p. 12. 16. But in savikalpal-a-pratyaksa both sources of our knowledge 
coalesce, anumdnatmakaivdd vikalpasya; the Buddhist will not admit that they 
coalesce really or transcendentally (vyapara’annhandhitayd)^ but they coalesce 
empirically (pratipatti-anubandhitayd) 

1 Read ptavrituHsayaBya, 

^ i. e., in accordance with the categories of our understanding and with the 
grammatical categories of language. 

* Borvato vydvrityd. 

4 abhildpa-fiamBarga-ayogya. 

* vikalpa'jfidna-prntibhdsa-abhdva. 

* Bva^anvayino — allkasya = BdmdnyaBya, 

^ anya-vydvrtU-rUpaBya = ryavaechinna-rupasya 

^ through pure sensation (nirvikdlpaka-praiyaksaY 
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reality,^ thus bringing about (the efficacy of thought and) producing 
consistent human experience.* This, in our opinion, is the right viewl 

§ 6. The images are shaped according to experience. 

(342.12). (The Realist). (You maintain) that there is an impu- 
tation of causal efficiency no that* (image of a fire, which being a 
thought-construction) does not (really) .possess any.‘ (The question 
arises, whether in so doing) we are influenced by former experience,' 
or we are doing it (a priori), on the basis of a primordial Biotic 
Forced (hidden in the depth of human Reason)? (342. 14). The (real) 
particular thing, indeed, is a thing shorn of association, being (merely) 
the faculty of affecting ' (our sensitivity), it possesses nothing in com- 
mon with the image which contains (all kind) of extensions (in space, 
time and characteristics), and which is absolutely devoid of every kind 
of causal efficiency. (342.15). (You maintain) that there is a link,' a 
negative one '' (in as much as the image of a fire contains a distinction 
from all non-fire, and the corresponding point of efficient reality also 
contains the negation of all non-fire). (Wc answer) that this implies ” 
a correspondence also on the positive side betweeen (the efficient point 


^ samartham rastu prdpayanto, 

2 ua visamvddayanti. 

3 Lit., p. 342. 10—12. ff Therefore, by imagining the efficacy of the con effi- 
cient, of the self-extended, M'hose essence consists in the exclusion of the different, 
the common life ideas proceed in propelling (read jpraroWa7/mifo/<) the acting beings 
which are desirous of this and that, in making them reach, through an iudirect 
connection, the efficient thing, they do not deceive people, this we regard as being 
right ». 

4 asya = alikasya. 

5 atad = na tasya i. e., aUkcuya arthakriyd. 

® ilrita-arthakriyd-svaJaksana^iadhamiyena = « through similarity with for- 
merly experienced 'particular (cases) of causal efficiency ». — It must be clear from 
the the text translated in App. 1 that only the forms of our ideas, the Categories 
of our understanding, are admitted by the Buddhist to owe their origin, not to 
experience, but to a spontaneous capacity of our Reason. Their contents arc sen- 
sations which are even (if wc discount the grdhya-grdJiaka^kalpand) the very stuff 
of reality. But here the Realist, evidently for the sake of the argument, imputes to 
the Buddhist a wholesale rationalism. 

7 nnddi-vdsand-vaidt, on vdiand see notes on pp. 367 — 8. 

^ samarthena; it is akdra-ddhdyaka. 
sarupye. 

10 anya-vydvrttyd (read so). 

11 prasanga. 
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and the image). We have already established that there is no diffe- 
rence between the positive and the negative formulations.* 

(342.16) . But if the connection* (between a fire-image and the 
corresponding focus of efficiency) is produced by an innate capacity * 
(of our Season), then a man arriving from another continent,* (who 
never has seen a fire), must (a priori) be cognizant of its faculty to 
bum and cook, although he sees it for the first time (in his life)l 

(342. 17) . (The Buddhist). We impute to the unreal (imaged 
fire) that kind (of burning and cooking), (simply) because we neglect 
its difference from, (and identify it with), the particular (point-instant, 
the focus of that energy) which is the real producer of burning and 
cooking. Is it not so? 

(342.18) . (The Be a list). But is the particular (point instant, 
the thing in itself) cognized, (at that time) or is it not cognized? The 
first is impossible, because, as you maintain, (the ultimate reality is 
uncognizable), it is not an imaginable objecti* It produces a momen- 
tary sensation * which apprehends the thing itself,* (but nothing about 
the thing), it cannot introduce this its object, (the bare thing without 
any attributes), into our conceptual thinking.* The one is as different 
(as possible) from the other, they know nothing abut the existence of 
one another. 

(342.21). Neither can our conceptual thought seize the (absolute) 
particular, even if we assume (with the Buddhist) an indirect function* 
of the immediately preceding sensation,** because, as has been stated, 
(conceptual thought) apprehends only such obj^ts (as are utterable), 
whose images are capable of being designated by a (connotative) 
name. 

(342. 24). (The Buddhist). (The first moment in the cognition 
of an external object) is pure sensation. The image follows immediately 
in its track. The particular (momentary thing) is not the object ade- 

1 Op. Apohasiddhi, p. 6 — apaha^iabdena anya-apoTui^viitato vidhir ueyate. 

2 dropa. 

2 anddi-vasana. 

^ Lit ((from Ndrikera-di^patK 

2 vikalpa*jfidna^yoearatia-abhdvdt. 

2 taUsamaya-hhdvi. 

7 tattvam, 

2 vQcalpe, 

2 vydpdra-pdramparye *pi, 

^2 samaMntara-utpanna-nirvikdtpaka, 
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quate to the image, but it appears as though it were its object, be- 
cause indirectly (the image) is produced from it,^ (the image is the 
indirect function of some focus of external efficiency).’ 

(342.25) . (The Realist). (Quite right I). This is possible,® but 
only (on the empirical hypothesis, i. e., if you admit that our images 
are constructed) from traces left in our consciousness by former expe- 
rience,* (and that our images thus correspond exactly to external rea- 
lity). It becomes, on the contrary, (quite impossiblo on the hypothesis 
of rationalism, i. e., if we admit that the forms of our thoughts) have 
nothing corresponding to them in the external world, that they are 
created (by our Reason) which is a Force producing the (transcenden- 
tal) Illusion (of an empirically real world).® 

(342. 26) . And even if you admit that (our conceptions are partly) 
produced by the force of (former) impressions,® the illusion that we 
perceive in them (a genuine reality), this illusion cannot be explained 
simply by the fact that they are (indirectly) produced from a (sensory 
stimulus), if reality itself continues to remain uncognizable.^ 

(342. 27) . (We also cannot admit the principle of Identity) through 
Neglecting the Difference.® If the fire as an ultimate particular remains 
uncognized and our image of a fire is nevertheless (wrongly) indenti- 
fied with it, because their difference is neglected, then the whole Uni- 
verse might also be identified with it, because there is no reason for 
limitation.® 

1 Lit.j p. S42. 24 — 25. aSiuce it is produced from sensation {avikalpdt) as its 
immediately preceding homogeneous cause (sam^ananiara-^atyaydt)^ through the 
loediiim of its function, although not its object, it appears as though it were its 
object ji>. 

9 Hut the external objects are nevertheless really moments of a motion, not 
stable Bubstances having attributes and duration. 

3 bhaved apiyam gatih. 

^ anuhhava-vdBava-prabhavesu (read thus), i. e., samskdresuj cp above notes 
on tiasana, p. 367—8. 

•*> Lit., p. S42. 25—26. « Hut not is it possible (with concepts) merged in trans- 
cendental non-existence, originating in the Force of (transcendental) Illusion ». 

0 anublmm-vdsand. 

7 Lit., p. 342. 26. « Moreover even for (the image) originating from the force of 
experience, the illusion of the objectivity of it, (i. e. of the particular), while it is 
not cognized, simply because it is produced by it, (i. e., the image by the particu- 
lar) cannot arise d. 

8 bheda-agraha = akhydti. 

9 Lit., p. 342. 27. «But if the particular essence of fire is not grasped, if its 
form is imputed through not apprehending the difference from it, the consequence 
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(343.1). If the fire as a thing in itself' is not cognized at the 
time when (we have its image present to us), the whole'Universe is in 
the same position. If the limitation consists merely in the fact of the 
origin of the image, (in its origin) from the sensation produced by 
the real fire, well then, there will be no limit at all, there will be no 
reason why the ideas of a God, of Matter (as it is imagined in the 
Sankhya-system) etc., these ideas which also have their origin in a 
(congenital) Force of Illusion, (should also not be identified with the 
point-instant representing the real fire, through neglecting their diffe- 
rence). And we have just mentioned that to explain the correspondence 
of the image to the point-instant of external reality by the principle 
of Neglected Difference is inadmissible. Consequently it is idle talk to 
assume that the object corresponding to our conceptions is (an objeti- 
vized mental image) and that its presence in the external world is 
not true.* 

§ 7. Thn Buddhist teory reduced ad abburdum.® 

(343.5). (The Realist). And further, (you maintain that our 
concepts, and the names expressing them, are not intent on external 
reality, but upon our objectivized images. We answer), neither is the 
objectivized image the object on which our conceptual thinking is in- 
tent (It fares not better than the uncognizable) thing in itself or the 
(relational and negative universal) image.* It depends, indeed, upon an 
act of our productive imagination. When this act is produced, it 
(viz., the concept) gtiasi arises; when the act is over, it qwxsi vanishes. 
It apparently changes with every change in the activity of our con- 
ceptual imagination. (Hence it changes constantly), and can never be 
conceived ® as a unity (in the shape one idea having relative stability). 

will be the imputation of the form of the three worlds, since there is no cause for 
limitation)). 

^ vahni-svalaksana; it must be clear from all this context that the transcen- 
dental cause afifecting our sensitWity is meant. 

2 alikasya bdhyatvam. 

^ The Buddhist theory is that reality, being a constant flow of momentary 
events, cannot be named and grasped by conceptual thought, or by imagination, 
because images or concepts require stability and duration. Vicaspati now turns 
the Buddhist argument against itself. He says that imagination also consists of 
momentary events, hence the images or concepts having no stability cannot be 
named. 

4 dkdravat = jyratibhdsavat — na iu niicayavat. 

■'* Read pratipattum. 
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(The Buddhist). By neglecting the difference (a relative stabi- 
lity is produced). 

(The Realist). But then its essence, (the unity of this objecti- 
vied image) will equally be neglected? 

(The Buddhist). 0 yesi it willl 

(The Realist). Then it neither will be imagined, (since the 
image is a unity). 

(The B 11 d d h i s t). But the discontinuity of the image is not 
real. (When we talk of an object as a string of momentary events) we 
mean reality, its discontinuity or continuity, but not (the discontinuity) 
of the objectivized iiinige. 

(343.10). (The Realist). We can concede the point. The dis- 
continuity of the image is not ultimately real. But you must admit 
that tlic objectivized image depends upon an act of our imagination. 
It chaiires whenever there is a change in the latter, or else it would 
not depend* on it. (343.11). The dependence of the image upon the 
act of imagination consists just in the fact that it follows every chan- 
ge, or non-change, in the latter. If it did not so depend,* it would not 
be imagined, and it would not be an image erroneously (projected into 
the external world). (343. 13). Therefore let us leave alone the ques- 
tion about tlie reality of the continuity or of the discontinuity of the 
image. However, what depends on a changing imagination cannot ap- 
pear to us as a unity, it must appear as being discontinuous, (as 
split into discrete moments). 

(343. 15). Consequently (the following syllogism can be) established, 

(Thesis). The objectivized image (being a unity) is not the 
object upon which our conceptual imagination is intent. 

(Reason). Because that image (must be) unutterable. 

(Example). Just as a momentary feeling of pleasure* or 
(pain is unutterable). 

(Major premise). (Whatsoever is unutterable is a moment 
which is not the object upon which our conceptual imagination 
is intent). 


1 Read Ind’anadhinatraSpattth. 
s Read tad-anadhlnatve. 

* iukluuH-svalakaanavat. 
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(343. 16) . It is indeed impossible to give it a name, because it is 
impossible to agree (upon its connotation), just as it is impossible (to 
express in speech) what the momentarj feeling^ of pleasure or 
(pain) is. 

(343. 17) . We can really give a name to something when we can 
agree on its connotation. (The name) is concomitant with (such an 
agreement), otherwise we would be landed in the over-absurdity (of 
every name meaning anything). 

(343. 18) . Since there is no such (possibility of agreement) upon 
the import of an objectivized image which changes with every (mo- 
ment of) our imagination, there neither can be any possibility of 
giving names tto the objectivized images constituting the external 
empirical world). It is thus proved that whatsoever is conceived is 
unutterable, (i. e., just the contrary of the Buddhist idea that what- 
soever is transcendentally real is unutterable).* 


§ 8. A FINAL ABGUMBNT AGAINST THE BuDDHIBT THEORT. 

(343.20). (The Realist). (You maintain that the genus mcowh 
is an objectivized image and is relative, being merely the negation of 
all non-cows. We then ask), this negation of all non-cows is it the 
image itself* or only its attribute? If the essence (of the image) is a 
negation of non-cows, this cannot be understood without assuming the 
reality of (the positive counter part), the cow. Non-cow is but a nega- 
tion of cow. Its reality depends upon the reality of the cow. You can- 
not escape being accused of a hopeless circle, (cow being dependent 
upon non-cow, and non cow upon cow). 

(343. 22). But if it is only an attribute (of the image), the genus 
ncow» must be positive, and its attribution also positive. And thus an 
end is made of the objectivized image which is (supposed te be) nega- 


1 Read svalaksamvat. 

s Lit.} p. S48. 18 — 19. ctThis (impossibility of agreement) being excluded from 
the spurious externarlity (of the image) which is different with every (moment) of 
imagination, prbduces also an exclusion of the possibility of coalesciog with a 
name, thus the connection is established ». — This is a negative deduction formula- 
ted according to the 3^ figure of negation (vtfapaka-anupalabdtiijf cp. NBTy 
p. 32, text. 

8 Cp. Lotze, Logik § 40, according to whom cnon-eows» would be aein wider- 
ainniges Erzeugnias des Schnlwitzes ». 
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live in essence. And we have (eo ipso) discarded the theory that its 
attributes are identical with it, (i. e., the theory that there is no sub- 
stance-attribute relation which would be transcendentally real). That 
such a Universal can be (alternately) asserted and denied we have 
already explained. 

(343. 24). Wishing to escape redundancy we are afraid to have 
fallen in still greater verbosity! We must nevertheless have an end 
with this process of tempering the arrogance of the Nihilists! 



APPENDIX VI 

Corrections to the texts of the Nyaya-bindu, 
Nyaya-bindu-tika and Nyaya-bindii-tikd-Tip- 
pani printed in the Bibliotheca Buddhica. 
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Corrections to the text of Nyaya-bindn and tika. 

7.12 before the words bhrantam hy amtnanam the following pas- 
sage must be inserted in accordance with MSS and the Tib. 
translation: tathalihranta-grahoMn-apy anurndnam nirastam 
sydt, kalpandpodha-grahamm tu vipralipattiF'nird karamrtham. 
11.23 insert arthasya aiter hhdvyamdnasya. 

13.15 insert eva before vastumh. 

15. 2 insert grahyad before arthdd. 

15. 3 drop the cheda before sa eva. 

IS. 9 satrapy instead of ofra/^. 

19. 2 jmnotpdddpeksa » » jmndpeksa. 

23.16 insert mdtra before bhdvini. 

25.15 tasya instead of tasyd-, 

25.17 insert Ma before sa. 

28.19 » bhutale )• bhasamdne. 

38 . 19 bJiavabhavasiddheh instead of bhavasiddheh, 

38.21 drop the cheda after sidhyati. 

46.4 — 5 vyatir^itavihesana- instead of vyatiriktam. 

47.13 krtakatvam » » katakatvam. 

50. 1 vaidharmyavatah >• » vaidharmavatah. 

50. 1 upalabdhi- » » upalabnU. 

50. 6 drop the cheda after asaUva-nivrttiS ca. 

50.16 » » » •) vktah. 

53.18 etam eva instead of evant eva. 

56.13 etena _ » >■ etane. 

56.21 aho- » » ohd-. 

65.18 tathdparasya instead of tathd parasya. 

66.1,3 (bis), 6 nUyatva » » anityatva. 

66. 7 nityah •• » anityah. 

67.10 samdeha » » sadeha. 


28 * 
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68.14 avasthadhanchyogyo instead of avasthana-yogyo. 

70. 7 ^rtho »> » *tho. 

70 11 insert ca after evam. 

7.1 . 3 adrUyasya instead of adrstasya. 

71.14 vidhih » » vimdhih. 

72.1.2 vakaramsya instead of vd kdranasya. 

72. 7 rupasiddki »» »» nipddisiddhi-. 

72.16 — 85 — 86 » » 8G. 

7G. 8 viyuJctam n » aviyuktam, 

llAOasiddheh u » asiddhih. 

77.10 drop the words tdhhyam na vyatiricyate and insert them in 
77.18 after asiddheh (instead of asiddhih). 

78.20 ndnUmyakaimt instead of -vatvat. 

82. 6 svahhCwasyo- » » svabhuvo- 

85 . 23 insert a cheda after punas tat. 

90 . 8 yathdsarvujhah instead of yathd sarva-. 

90.16 ityddi hetuh » » ityadihetuh. 

92,12 insert na before sa. 

95.2 ni^cnydhhai) ) >» » -abhdvau. 



Corrections to the text of Nyaya-bin-dn-tika 

Tippani. 

8.13 read pradarSakam and pravartanddikam. 

11. 7 -avayavydder instead of avayavdder. 

12. 1 rend svapnajmnem prdptih.prdpti-kdla-bhedena 

12.12 -idntiraksUabhydm instead of-Sdntabhadrd-. 

12.13 -uttaratrdpi » » atrdpi. 

16.16 trirupdl instead of virupdl. 

18. 4 Te&i SM.d-laksamm.tathd pratyaksam anUdya 

19.4 — 5 yogdedra-matena instead of yogdcdra-mate. m... 

19. 8 abhrdntaSabdo » » bhrdnta-. 

jirasiddha- » » siddhi. 

20.13 tatrdsaty abhrdnta- (fat type) » » tathd sati. 

20.16 tathabhrdfUa-grahafimetyddi fat type. 

21.14 ity avirodhah instead of iti nirodhah. 

22 . 14 read yathd caJisur-vijndnam. 

22, 5 yah instead of ya. 

26. 6 bhrdnter » » bhrdnte. 

27 . 5 na satiti » » na samprati. 

29.16 sarvam indriyd- >■ •» sarvmdriyd-. 

30. 15 — 16 read yathendriya hhinmtvam na tatha . . . . 

37 . 5 insert na before bhavati. 

37 . 3 tula- instead of ntfam. 

40.12 abhinnatvam » » hhinmtvam. 

42. 4 nimitta-hhdvo » » nimittdbhdvo. 

42.14 evdrnMniSitayd >< » evdmSamSitayd. 
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Tattva-cintlma^i, 171, 208. 

Tattyasangraba, 4, 16, 17, 19, 20, 21, 23, 
25, 46, 83, 93, 163, 186, 271,279,404, 
409, 412, 418. 


Tattya-sangraha-pafijikk, 374. 
Tarkabh& 9 &, 68, 851, 381, 386, 420. 
Tarka-sangraha, 221, 390. 

TarkadlpikS, 226. 

Dbyanyftloka, 258. 

Nirukta, 265. 

Ny&ya-KapikS, 19, 22, 32, 41, 43, 66, 80, 
185, 186, 195, 207, 239, 266, 281,313, 
818, 852, 382, 883, 384, 404, 408,409, 
426. 

Ny&ya-kandall, 43, 132, 161, 170, 206, 
221, 804, 355, 856, 859, 360, 368, 406 
Nyftya-tracta, Six Baddhiat, 404. 
Ny9ya-dy&ra, 19. 
Nybya-nibandha-prakasa, 267. 
Nylya-prayesa, 170, 184. 
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Nyilya-bindu (Nb), 369. 

Nyiiya-biudu-tikii (N. b. t., N. B. T.) 192, 
193, 261, 262, 274, 286, 292, 308, 305, 
307, 31.S, 314, 320, 323, 324, 326,359, 
363, 366, 373, 379, 380, 384, 385, 386, 
395, 411, 425, 431. 

Nyaya-bindu-liku-Tippapi, (Tipp.), 4, 6, 
6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 14, 15, 17, 19, 20, 21, 
22, 23, 25, 28, 29, 30, 31, 33, 34, 35, 
36, 38, 39, 41, 46, 50, 52, 143, 268 
273, 313, 314, 326, 351, 362, 409. 

Nyaya-bhhsya, 154, 179. 

Nyaya-niaiijari, 188, 190, 405. 

Nyaya-vartika, 151, 156, 159, 161, 162, 
164, 170, 217, 302, 308, 368, 405, 
420. 

Nyaya-vartika-tatparya-likn, 1, 3, 5, 6, 7, 
8, 10, 14, 18, 19, 28, 32, 33, 34, 39, 
41, 63, (•.8, 69, 71, 80, 101, 121, 127, 
130, lo.l, 134, 139, 154, 156, 169, 16l! 
162, 163, 164, 168, 170, 217, 234,257, 
259, 260, 263, 269, 272, 273, 274, 275, 
276, 279, 290, 297, 305, 308, 3 18, .326, 
360, 362, 365, 367, 368, 371, 376, 379, 
403, 104, 405, 406, 409, 413, 414, 419, 
420, 421, 422. 

NySya - varlika- tatparya - 1 ika-parisuddhi, 
16, 234, 257, 315, 420. 

Nyaya-Butra, 15, 114, 150, ICl, 217, 257, 
258, 27,’., 318, 419. 

Ny^ga, (— Kiisika-viTaraaa-pabJika), 378. 

Prarnkna-mimaiiiaa, 36. 

PramSna-viirlika, 269, 317, 324, 326,328, 
329. 


IV. Sanscrit Words 

akiincit>karay 188. 

akrtaka = karaaair na krta, 250. 

akrama, 297. 

ak^a, 13. 

ak^a-dhi, 271. 

ak^ara-catu^taya, 162. 

akija*8annipatay 265. 

akhyati, 403. 

agoi, 400. 

agni-siddha, 177. 


Pramaiia-vartika-alankara, ISO, 324, 825, 
326, 327, 331, 404. 

Pramrma-viDiscaya, H, 67, 271, 272, 317. 
Pramaiia-viniscaya-tika, 11, 17, 121, 273, 
332, 411. 

Pramana-samaccaya, 17, 19, 20, 25, 43, 
48, 49, 50, 114, 901, 331, 374, 377, 
378, 382, 384, 404. 
lirahma-tattva-samik^a, 404. 
Madhyamika-avatara, 32. 
Madhyamika-vftti, 7, 21, 34, 162, 380, 405. 
Madhyamikalaukara, 329, 405. 

Kamaiil, 332. 

Lankavatura-sutra, 329. 

Vrida-vidhaoa, 161, 382. 

Vidhi-viveka, 321. 

Vaise^ika-sutra, 208, 347. 
Sabdartha-parik^il, 404. 

§ristra-dipik.i, 152, 240, 369, 406. 
Sribhasya, 408. 

Sloku-vartika, 5, 265, 294, 295, 355, 381, 
384, 386, 405. 

^atya•d vaya- vibbanga-kii rik&*vf tti, 315. 
Satya-dvaya-vibhanga-paujiku, 315. 
Sautaurmtara-siddhi, 9, 32, 34, 108, 367, 
36S, 370, 377. 

SaQtauantara-siddhi-(ika, 23. 
Sarva-darsuna-saugraha 34, G7, 94, 121 
Sankbya-karikri, 159, 161. 
Sankbya-tattva-kaiimudi, 78. 
Syadyada-mafijari, 43. 

Hetu-cakra- (Baniartbaaa), 179, 202, 208. 
211, 213. 


and Expressions. 

agni-siddby-artba, 177. 
agny-Sk^ra-vijuEDa, 400. 
acetanata, 294. 
^anakatva, 264. 
ajDaDa-avabhava, 25. 
atad-adhikaraua, 295. 
atad^utpatti, 259. 
atad-vrttitva, 259. 
atad-yyavrtti, 264. 
atad-yySvTtti-rupa, 40. 
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ati-kranta, 12. 
ati-tucchatS, 281. 
ati-par&marfia, 288. 
ati-parSmarsa-knsalatS, 281. 
ati-prasaktiy 188. 

ati-prasanga, 23, 75, 239, 285, 290. 
ati-prasanga = sarYa-sambhava, 239. 
ati-rikta, 264. 
ati-yyapty-avyapti, 161. 
atindriya, 107, 174, 224, 398. 
atlndriytva, 162, 207. 
atyauta, 368. 

atyanta-parok^a, 186, 355. 
atyanta-parok^a = sin-tu Ikog-pa, 314, 
333. 

atyanta-bhinna, 275. 
atyanta-vilakQana, 372, 404, 414, 417 
atyanta-sarilpya, 371. 
atyantika, 302. 
arlarsana, 186, 198. 

adySya, 65, 92, 107, 108, 119, 186, 198. 
adrsya-anupalabdhi,63,77, 78, 83, 92, 118. 
adrsya-anupalabdhi-sambhaya, 78. 
adrsya = svabbava-visei^a-viprakrfjta, 79. 
adrsyainana, 65. 
adr^ta, 269, 368. 
adr^ta-svalak^ana, 78. 
adesILtmaka, 304. 
adhigama-rupa, 379. 
adhipati, 62. 
adhipati (= indriya), 42. 
adhipati-pratyaya, 279, 311, 331, 368, 380, 
382. 

adhltya-samutpuda, 27. 
adhyayasa, 424, 425. 

adhyavasaya, 45, 46, 71, 80, 144, 198, 199, 
293, 362, 366, 371, 398, 405, 409. 
adhyavasaya = kalpana. 74. 
adhyavasaya = niscaya = kalpana =bud- 
dhi = vijuana, 50. 

adhyavasaya = niscaya = yikalpa, 89, 418. 
adbyavasayatmaka, 313. 
adhyayasa = adhikr,‘418. 
adhyavasa, 34, 270, 
adhyavasita, 192. 
adhyavaseya = prapaniya, 21. 
adbyayaseya-svarupa, 18. 
adhyavaseyatva = yikalpitatva, 361. 


adhyasta, 409. 
adhyaslna , 278. 
adhruvahhavin, 94. 
anatikramya, 34. 
anadbigata-artha-adhigantr, 372. 
anadhlna, 430. 
anadbyayasita, 221. 
ananugama, 304. 
auantara-karana, 10. 
an-anyaya, 159, 238. 
anapeksa, 120. 
aDahhidbiyamana, 144. 
anahhilapya, 282. 
anartha, 18, 21, 38, 65. 
anartbajatya, 276. 
anartha-samSaya, 3. 
anarthantara, 80. 
anavastha-prasanga, 379. 
anayasthuna, 191. 
anakalita-ksana-bbeda, 43. 
anak^a-vadin, 377. 
anadi, 270, 368. 

anadi-vasana, 266, 367, 419, 426, 427. 
anadi-vasaua-vasat, 368. 
anMi-vasana-yasita, 304, 368. 
anadi-vikalpa-vasana, 260, 368. 
anadi-sabda-bhavana, 260. 
anasritya, 78. 
aiiasrava, 136. 

auitya, 94, 113, 181, 234, 241,420. 
anitya = ksanika, 94. 
anitya = prakrty a eka-k^ana-sthiti-dhar- 
maka, 121. 

anityatva, 94, 121, 136,202. 
anityatva-Bvabhava, 132. 
animittavattva, 416. 
aniyata, 22, 212, 261. 
aniyata-akara, 21, 194. 
aniyata - eka - samudayi - bhcda - ayadhara- 
]|;iain = vikalpa, 405. 
aniyata-pratibhusa, 21, 195, 261, 303. 
aniyatartba, 261. 
anirkkrta, 162. 
anirvacanlya, 32, 56. 
aniryacanlya-kbyati, 403. 
aniryyudba, 253. 

aniscayakatya ^ ajnapakatya, 39. 
anista, 162. 
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aniita-dharma, 156. 
anlpsita, 162. 
anagacchati, 898, 413. 
aaagata = deia-k&la-aaugata, 268, 264. 
anugata-smarai^a, 296, 296. 
aaugam^'a, 15, 48. 
anapapatti, 20, 869. 
anupapadyam&na-B&dhaDa, 154. 
anupalabdha adfiya = apratyak9a, 92. 
aaupalabdhi, 60, 62, 78, 83, 84, 86, 116, 
162, 415, 417. 

anupalabdhi ^ pratyak«a-nivrtti-mStram, 
78. 

anupalabdhi-lak^ana-prSpta, 108. 

annpalabdhi-hetu, 251. 

anupalambha, 85, 189. 

anupaaaiph&rin, 123. 

anupahata, 398. 

anubaddba, 140. 

anabandha, 129. 

annbandhin, 226. 

anubbaya, 46, 285, 864, 380, 386. 

anubhava-lLropa, 364. 

anubbaya = pratibb'asa = myon-ba, 382. 

anubbava-prabhayatS, 261. 

anubbaya-yasana, 868, 418, 428. 

anubbaya-viaao3-prabbaya, 428. 

anubbaya-yasana-yada, 368. 

anabbaya^yyapara, 261. 

anubbava-samaropa, 272. 

anubbayatmata, 390. 

anubbayaropa, 364. 

anubbuta, 365. 

annbbuyate = yedyate, 387, 389. 
anubbuyante = pratibbUsaute, 418. 
anabbuyamana-sambaiidbab = yigrabayan 
aambandbah, 290. 
anumati, 81. 

anumana, 17, 18, 21, 49, 77, 81, 282, 802, 
803, 805, 338, 424. 
anumana-anumeya-bbaya, 19, 278. 
anumana-gocara, 805. 
anumana = parartbanumana, 181. 
anumana-pramapa, 398. 
annmana-yiruddba, 168, 
anumanatmaka, 802, 313, 425. 
anumeya, 68, 62, 109, 170. 
ann-yojana, 271. 


anuranana-rupa, 253. 
anuykda, 62, 138. 

anuyidblyamSnaUL-matra-unneya, 280. 

anuyrtti-yyUyrtti-rahita, 265. 

anu-yyayasEya, 893, 409. 

anuQtbana, 10. 

anusandbUna, 405, 406. 

anusandbiyate, 802. 

anudyate, 117. 

aneka-akUra, 399. 

anaikantika, 55, 87, 422. 

anaikantikatva = sandigdba-yyatirekitE, 

422. 

anga, 47, 263. 

anga-5akti, 270. 

angin, 258. 

antarala, 226. 

antabkarana, 160. 

andba, 899. 

andba-kara, 190. 

anya, 64, 129. 

anyatba-kbyati, 403. 

anyatbanupapatti, 115. 

anya-yyav^tti, 306, 807, 872, 404, 416, 

423, 424, 426. 

anya-vyavrtti = apoba, 805, 422. 

I anya-yyayrtti = apoba = sarupya, 419. 
anya-vyayrtti-ui^^ba = pratiyogi-ni^edba- 
Bvarupa, 305. 

aoya-vyavTtti-rupa, 270, 307, 313, 361, 
414, 418. 

anya-yyayrtti-rupa = apoba-rupa, 414. 
anya-yyayrtti-rupa == yyayaccbiuna-rupa, 
425. 

anya-vyavrtti-rupata = apoba-rOpatS = 
bhed3graha = Barupya, 422. 
anya-yyayaccbeda (= apoba), 161. 
anyaya, 57, 109, 110, 129, 142, 148, 160, 
219, 416. 

anyaya-abhaya, 145. 
anvaya-gati, 144. 
anvaya-vakya, 148. 
anvaya-yyatireka, 28, 68, 280. 
anyaya-yyatireka= bbkya-abbaya, 216. 
anyaya-Biddhi, 149. 
anyita, 140. 
apara, 154, 180. 

apara-desa-kala-sambaudba, 284. 
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Aparini^pannatva, 899. 

Aparokqa, 284. 
apSrthaka, 166. 
apek^ate, 19, 127. 
apek^^-baddhi-janja, 856. 
apek^yate, 891. 

apoha, 154, 166, 161, 169, 195, 269, 296, 
866, 872, 404, 418. 
apoha-apoha, 419. 

apoha = anya-apoha-Tidioto vidhi., 427. 
apoha-yada, 401, 408. 
apoha-vadin, 40. 

apracy uta - anutpanna - sthiraikasvabhaya, 
94. 

apratigbatva = audSrikatva = paricchin- 
na-parinamayattya, 414. 
apratibandba-yi^aya = ma-hbrel-pai yul, 
71. 

apratibbasana, 266, 278, 285. 
apratiti, 264. 
apratyakqa, 19, 66. 
aprSpakatya, 39. 
aprapti, 61. 
apramana, 147. 
apram^ata, 297. 
aprSmanya, 167, 224. 
abahya, 307. 
abadhita-yi^ayatya, 170. 
abhava, 1, 8, 68, 77, 78, 104, 163, 196, 
196, 198, 216, 217, 377. 
abhava-nidcaya, 78, 86,216. 
abhaya-nidcaya-abhava, 79. 
abhava-pratipatti, 106. 
abbSLya-matram = aoiyata-akara, 195. 
abhava-yyayahara, 68, 79—88; 86, 107. 
abhaya-sadhakatva, 86. 
abhidheya, 1, 2, 113, 116, 143. 
abhidbarma, 173, 174, 177. 
abbidba, 112. 
abbidbana, 2, 804. 
abbidbana-yyapara, 87, 1 12. 
abbi-niyidante, 406. 
abbinna, 69. 
abbinnatmao, 269. 
abbipretya, 304. 
abbimata, 5. 
abbimanyate, 260. 
abbilapa, 19. 


abbilapa-kalpana-apodba, 48. 
abbilapayitam, 23. 
abbilapa-saqisarga, 20. 
abbilapa-saqisarga-yogya, 166, 259, 274, 
426. 

abbil3,pa-Baip8arga-yogya-pratibb&8atya, 
424, 425. 

abbilapa - 8aqi8arga - yogya-pratibb&sab = 
niyatS baddbib, 274. 
abbil&pa-saipsarga-yogyata, 260. 
abbilapa-saqisargita, 260. 
abbilapa, 10. 

abbi-sambadbyate = aamiyeti, 226. 
abbeda, 276, 821. 
abbeda-adbyaya8aya, S3, 258. 
abbeda-kalpani, 276. 
abbeda-graba, 403, 411, 419. 
abbeda-graba =: anyatba-kbyati, 411, 420. 
abbylsa, 101, 868, 419. 
abbySsat prSg avastb2na, 826. 
abbyopagama-Biddbanta, 156. 
abbyapagamyamana, 191. 
abbrauta, 4, 19, 26. 
amala, 898. 

amurta, 181, 211, 242, 306; 
a-mulya-dana-kraya, 41. 
ayoga, 868. 
ayukta, 314. 

artba, 2, 6, 10, 28, 33, 62, 82, 143, 148, 
170, 189, 224, 286, 259, 260, 276,291, 
292, 806, 353, 384, 886, 391, 393, 
394. 

artba-akara = artba-sarupya, 374. 
artba-adbigama, 384. 
artba-ayabodba, 4. 
artba-asaqisparda, 259. 
artba-kriya, 9, 46, 264, 377, 426. 
artba-kriya-kari-k^aua, 83. 
artba-kriya-karitya, 7, 121, 241. 
artba-kriya-karin, 41, 68, 179, 209. 
artba-kriya-kBama, 16 
artba-kriya-jnana, 10. 
artba-kriya-nirbbaaa, 10. 
artba-kriyartbin, 361. 
artba-kriya samartba, 10, 35, 37, 304. 
artba-kriya-samartba-artba-pradarsana, 
7. 

artba-kriyS-sadbana-saaiartba, 10. 
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artha-kriya-siddhy-artha, 804. 
artha-gocara, 303. 
artha-jfiana, 68, 290. 
artha-darsana, 4. 
jirtha-dvUra, 291. 
artha-prakusa, 855. 
artha-pratiti, 15, 386, 390. 
artha-niscaya, 384. 
artha = bbutartha, 33. 
artha-matra, 8, 276. 
artba-nlpa = artba-svariipa, 263. 
artba-viniscaya-svabbava, 49. 
artba-vedana, 360. 
artha-sabda-vise 9 a, 28. 
artba-samsaya, 3. 
nrtba-sampratyaya, 166. 
artba-sambandba, 18. 
artba-sak^at-karitva, 13. 
anha-isamartbya, 274, 275, 803. 
artba-sariipya, 384, 386. 
artha-siddbi, 10. 
artba<svariipa-jaomaii, 296. 
artha paramarthasat, 35. 
artbakarasarpsparsa, 259. 
artbapatti, 115. 
artbapliya, 272. 

artliapattya = samarthyena = parampa- 
raya, 251. 

artbalociina, 295, 296. 
iirtbrivabblisa, 259. 

artbendriya = artba-sahitendriya, 278. 
artliopayogah = sannikar^ah, 271. 
arbati, 170. 
alaukara, 253, 

alika, 305, 368, 412, 413, 426,429. 
alika — na vastava = maDasa == kalpa- 
nika = bahya, 422. 
alika-brihya, 411. 

alika = avilstava — allka-babya, 422. 
alikatva, 270. 

alika = samanya-lak^ana, 422, 423. 
alika = alika-bnliya — jati, 422. 
allkakara, 31. 
avakalpate, 163. 
avagahana, 859. 

avagSbin=:vi 9 ayI-karoti, 265, 296. 
avaccheda = upakura, 286. 
avadbarana, 315. 


ayamar^a = pratyavamar^a, 412. 
avastu, 194, 196, 217, 264, 270. 
avastu-darSana, 223. 
avastha, 258. 

avasthllDa-niritram (= nityam), 250. 

avasiyate, 198, 265. 

avasiyamaoa, 307 

avacyatva, 302. 

avastava, 804. 

avastava = manasatva, 292. 

avikalpa, 284. 

a?ikalpa-dhl, 412, 413. 

avikalpa-svaaaipvedana - pratyak^a, 410. 

411. 

avikalpaka, 266, 285, 286, 367. 
avicaraka, 292. 
avidya, 368, 396, 399. 
avidya = avidya-viisana, 396. 
avidya-Yasana, 368, 382, 419. 
avidya-vasaDil ^maya, 291. 
avibbaga, 405. 

avibbaga = niravayava=iiiraipsa (vastuX 

266. 

avirodha, 333. 
avisamvudayanti, 270. 
avisaipyMi, 30, 400. 
avitaragatvam, 247. 
avita-betu, 208. 
avyapadesya, 226, 276. 
avyatireka, 247. 
avyatirekin, 242. 
asaktatva, 264. 
asakya, 33, 192. 
asakya-samaya, 23. 
asravaiia, 162. 
asainskrta, 114, 125, 241. 
asainskrta'dharma, 92, 114. 
asat-kalpa, 45. 
asat-kbyati, 403. 
asat-pratipak^a, 221. 
asat-pratipak^atva, 170. 
asattva, 264. 
asattva-uiyrtti, 139. 
aaad-vyavabiira, 119. 
asad-vyavahiira-betu, 82. 
asannidhana, 35. 
asamartba, 189, 190. 
asamartba-vikara, 190. 
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asambaddha, 263, 280. 
asarapakatva, 264. 
asarYajba, 243. 

asfidharana, 64, 208, 209, 804. 
asadharana-kSrana, 19. 
aBadharana-dharma, 306. 
asldharana-bhlva, 306. 
asiddha, 83, 119, 145, 172, 176, 179, 180, 
187, 211, 220. 
asiddba-betu, 180. 

aBiddhSrtbata = anjatha-Biddharthala, 
422. 

asiddhi, 104, 213. 
asphuta-pratibhasa, 398. 
asmin sati idam bhavati, 386. 
aham-abamika, 286. 

akara, 34, 40, 41, 196, 362, 373, 399,400, 
429. 

ilkara-adhayaka, 303, 426. 
Ilkara-kadacitkatva-anumeya, 264. 
akara = jati, 408. 
akSra — pratibhasa, 19, 429. 
rikaravaj-jnanam, 387. 
akaravat, 217, 400. 
akasa, 114, 127, 134, 
akfti, 40, 267. 
akramati, 190. 
akBipati, 161. 
ak^ipta, 106, 147. 
akBipta = saipgrhita, 147. 
akbyilDa, 236. 
akbyayate, 93, 94. 
agama, 28, 172, 174. 
agama-pramana ^ lun-gi-tahad-ma, 
332. 

clgama-viruddba, 163. 
agama-siddba, 174. 

agama-siddba-trairupya-anumana, 224. 
atma-karya-anupalambbeBu, 226. 
atma-pratyakBa-nivrtti = rSdi-prativadi- 
pratyakfja-nivptti, 79. 
atma-bbava-avasthita, 365. 
adarsana, 314. 
atman, 23, 179, 346. 

Itmlya, 261. 

SdarSayat=iipadarSa]rat, 6, 166, 260. 
Idarsa-vat, 22. 

&di= karanam, 128. 


adbana-kBa^a, 169. 

Sdbara, 268. 

adbara<^beya-bb3va, 266. 
adbara*rGpa, 97. 
ftdbiyate, 94. 

Spatti, 430. 
apanna, 12, 205. 
apata-jaumaD, 296. 

EpekBika, 355. 
abbasa, 41. 

abbasa = pratibbasa, 20, 41, 196. 
abbasa = pratibbftsa = pratibimba, 20. 
ayatana, 7—11) 186, (J^As 6—12) 

293. 

ayub-saipskara, 174. 
arabdba, 275. 
arudba, 74. 
aropa, 332, 377, 427. 
aropa = adbyEsa, 409. 
aropa -r= kalpana = gr2bya« grkbaka-kal- 
paua, 312. 
aropita, 192, 287. 
aroboti, 382. 
arya, 30, 31, 327, 335. 
arya-dega, 327. 
alanibana, 4, 42, 62, 354, 382. 
alambana-pratyaya, 27, 279, 311, 312. 
alambana-pratyaya ^ artba, 382. 
alainbana = vi^aya = gocara, 312. 
alaya, 328, 329. 

alaya-vijuaca, 173, 293, 328, 329, 367. 
Hlaya-sant^na, 369. 
aloka, 88, 190. 
aloraua, 297. 

Ulocita, 271, 276. 
alorya, 294, 295. 
asaya, 281. 
airayate, 291. 
asntya, 346, 353. 
asauj ta, 28. 
ttbita, 384. 
iccbil, 389. 
itara-abhava, 106. 
idnmta, 80. 

idaipta — vidbi-8YarOpa=BTa1akBana,424. 
iudnya, 20, 174, 271, 278, 293, 306, 311, 
316, 310, 320. 
indriya = adbipati, 354. 
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indriya-artha-sannikarfa, 276, 278, 281, 
294. 

indriya - artha^sannikarqa-ja, 297, 292. 
indriya - artha -sannikar^a-prabhayatS, 
296. 

Indriya-jatya, 292. 
indriya-j&SDa, 16, 28, 814. 
indriya-bbrSnti, 19, 26. 
indriya-yy&8na,22, 26, 28, 812, 818, 816— 
818. 

iadriya-vQn&na-fiaaya, 812. 
indriya - Y^nSna - vyatirikta - lak^apaka, 
814. 

indriya-vijSSna-aadria, 814. 

indriya-YTtti, 162. 

indriyaja, 277, 286, 819, 820. 

indriyidi^-^Alp^ 277. 

indriyadi, 872, 877. 

indriy&ntara, 818. 

indriy&firita, 818. 

liyara, 406. 

utkar^a, 177. 

tttkr9tft» 364. 

uttarakSla, 94. 

nttara-k^apa, 812. 

utpatti-Barupyabhy&m, 871. 

utpadyate, 64, 190. 

utpanna, 866, 898. 

utpaSya, 286. 

utpada, 277. 

utpadaka, 400. 

atpadaka-hetu, 63. 

utpEdakatva, 296. 

utp&dya, 864. 

utprek^a := aropa, 293. 

utprekfana-vyapara, 6. 

utprek^a-vySpara, 261, 292. 

udaya, 28. 

udaharana, 92. 

udUharapa-upanaya, 162. 

udbodhana, 400. 

upakarana, 267. 

upakara, 295, 420. 

upakara-anga, 269. 

upaklrakatva, 296. 

upakara-garbha, 268. 

upaklrya-upakaraka-bbava, 295. 

upakaryata, 420. 


opakarya = Ylie^ya, 269. 
npagama-vida, 288. 
upackra, 126, 127, 896. 
upacarita-artha-vedana, 896. 
upacaryate, 397, 898. 
upacarasya karapa, 878. 
upajayamana, 259. 
upadari, 147, 260, 276, 861. 
upadariana = vlpsa, 61. 
upadeia-prapayana, 207. 
npadhana, 292. 
upapaday, 274, 291. 
uparata-indriya-yyapara, 819. 
upalak^apa, 276, 296. 
opalabh, 284. 

upalabdhacara-sambandha, 265. 
upalabdbi, 62, 138, 262, 869. 
upalabdhi = jii9na, 60. 
upalabdhi-lak^apa-prkpta, 65, 103, 120. 
upalabdhi-lak^apa-praptarsjnana-yi^aya- 
bhuta, 117. 

upalabdhi = yidhi, 62, 90, 100. 
upalambha-pratyaya. 64. 
upalambha-rOpa, 149. 
upasaiphara, 58, 187, 205. 
upasarpana-pratyaya, 319. 
upayoga, 2, 277. 

upayoga - avide^atah = visista - upayoga- 
abhavat, 272. 

upadana, 270, 312, 319, 820. 
upadfina-k^apa, 48. 
upadaya, 897. 
upkdeya, 26. 

upldbi, 86, 122, 124, 127, 128, 268, 269, 
286. 

upadhi-upadhimat, 290. 
upSdhi = jati, 288. 
upaya, 264. 
ubbaya, 191. 

ubbaya uaya-samftgrayena, 4. 
ullikbyate, 411. 
u^magata, 81. 
eka-artha-k9rita, 412. 
eka-vijnana-gocaratya, 291. 
eka-yy&vrtti, 404. 

I t>ka- samagrl -yartamSua - jnana • samana- 
I kallna-yisaya-k^ana, 358. 

I ekatra, 191. 
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ekatrSdhyavasSya, 46. 
ekatTSbhftTa, 94. 
ekfttmakatTa-Tirodha, 94. 
ekatman, 269. 

ekknta-Tikalpa-?isanS-T5da, 868. 
kathina, 364. 
katbaipcit, 404. 
kathita, 189. 
kad&citkatva, 869. 
kadScittyam, 369. 
karapa-sadhanai 19. 
karapasyikrUf 409. 
karupa-rasa, 263. 
karts, 889. 
karma, 160, 389. 
karma-kartr-karana-bhSva, 889. 
karma = cetana, 867. 
karma-sSdbana, 69. 

kalpauS, 6, 18, 21, 82, 38, 71, 80, 225, 
272, 276, 298, 295, 301, 877, 882. 
kalpana kScid, 826. 
kalpanS-dvayam = rtog-gnia, 329. 
kalpanapo^ha, 15, 17—19, 814. 
kalpanS = vikalpa, 5, 20. 
kalpanS = yikalpa-ySaanS, 287. 
kalpaoS =: yojana, 20« 405. 
kaipika, 411. 

kalpita, 19, 21, 167, 168, 195, 217, 287, 
424. 

kalpita-bheda, 857. 
kalpita-bheda = vikalpa-v^aya, 128. 
kalpita = vikalpita = aamaropita = 
vikalpa-SrOdba == niScaya-Srudha = 
buddhy-avasita, 74. 
k&ka-dania, 1. 
kSyika, 84. 
kSraka, 867, 389. 
karaka-hetu, 4, 10. 
karana, 126, 190, 195, 198, 889. 
karana-jStiya, 872. 
kftrana-phala-bhSya, 876. 
kSrana-^sSdhakatama-kSrapa^prakrsta- 
upakSraka = adhipati-pratyaya, 872. 
kSrana-hetu, 62, 879. 
kSranantara, 94, 382. 
kartanya-ekadesa-yrtti-nirllsa, 305. 
kSrya, 81, 251, 259, 280. 
kSrya-karanatva, 104. 


kSrja-k&rai^-bhlTa, 116, 290, 295. 
kSrya-kSra^a-bhSya-nimltta, 187. 
kSrya-ayabbava, 148. 
kfirySnapalabdhi, 81, 82, 168. 
kSrySnum&na, 70. 
kala-ananugata, 8, 88. 
kSlpanika, 192, 289. 
kiipcld idam, 85. 
krtaka, 118, 125. 

krtakatya, 127, 182, 185, 132, 234. 
kevala, 81, 85, 86, 148, 196, 280, 289. 
kevala-anyayin, 284. 
keyala-pradeiopalambba, 8 1 . 
keyala-bbatala-grSbi^jn&na-rQpa, 88. 
keyala-bhQtala-grShi-pratyak^a, 81, 82. 
keyala-vyatirekin, 208. 
krama, 288. 

kriyate = vikriyate, 407. 
kriya, 5, 20, 378, 877. 
kridadi, 8. 
klista-manas, 329. 

kfapa, 8, 14. 21, 88, 41, 46, 61, 64, 67, 
68, 121, 190, 192, 194, 268, 283, 298, 
816, 819, 860, 420. 
k^ana-sautana, 121. 
ksana-svalak^apa, 28. 
k^anSntara, 820. 

k^ajaSatara-janaua^dakti-rahita, 189. 
ksanika, 46, 89, 268. 

k^onikatva, 81, 92, 93, 121, 287, 290, 297, 
815, 858. 

ksanikatva-pratik^epa, 321. 
ksSnti, 31. 
k^oda-ksama, 27. 
gakSradi, 127. 
gati, 144, 187, 188, 428. 
gati-dharman, 8. 
gati-niyrtti, 268. 
gati = rtogs-pa, 198. 
gamaka, 68, 69. 

gamaka> bhuta- sambandba-pramSpa-pra- 
titi-apek^a, 130. 

gamana-vacaDa-pratibhisa, 370. 
gamayati, 400. 
gamika, 88. 

gamya-gamaka-bbaya, 71, 72, 875. 
gabanah paatbah, 808. 
gabate, 270. 
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guna, 20, 146. 
gu^a-karma-gata, 266. 
gu^a-kalpana, 21. 
guratva-pratibaadba, 268. 
grbpati, 33, 270, 332. 
gThita. 316. 

grbita<pratibandha>betuKa, 304. 
go, 13. 

gocara, 302, 320. 
gocaratva, 320. 
gocarayitum, 272. 
gotra, 334. 
gaiir asti, 81. 
gaur Dasti, 81. 

grahana, 17, 20, 41, 116, 144, 295, 366, 
409. 

grabaka, 60, 366. 
grabaka-akara, 46, 393, 308. 
grabi, 31 

grahya, 21, 38, 47, 60, 270. 
grahya-akara, 259, 397, 398. 
grabya-grabaka-akara, 865. 
gr&bya-grabaka-kalpana, 426. 
grkbya-grabaka-kalpana-apodba, 84, 35. 
grabya-grabakatva-vikalpa, 20. 
gr&bya-grabaka-uirmukta, 32. 
grabya-rupa, 28. 
grahya-vi§aya, 18. 
grabya^svarupa, 18. 
gba(a, 64, 68, 163, 420. 
gbata-abbava, 78, 81. 
gbala-jnSna-abhaya, 119. 
gbatate, 40, 382. 
gba^a-pata, 199. 
gba(adivat, 162. 

gbata n (I pa 1 ambh a-kary a-anupalabdhi, 8 1 • 
cab punar-artbe, 194, 198. 
cakabati := pratibbEsaote, 266. 
caksur-adi, 65. 
caksur-vijfiaDa, 21. 
cak^ub, 279, 313, 318. 
catuh-koti, 61. 
cas tathacthe, 203. 
cak^iisatva, 54, 154. 
cikir^uh. 883, 
citta, 293. 386. 
citta-caitta, 329. 

citta-inahE-bhumika-dbarma, 828. 


citta- viprayukta-saipskara, 174 
citta-santana, 400. 

cittam = manah = vijuana = maoa- Eya- 
tana -=: mano-dbatu, 29. 
cittotpada, 368. 
cintyatva, 318. 
citra-gu, 124. 
caitasika-dbarma, 29. 
cetana, 293. 
cetana-viie^a, 867. 

CO hetau, 294. 
cbitti, 89. 
cbida, 89. 

cheda, 86, 141, 179. 
cbedana, 373. 
jagat, 193. 
jada, 176. 
jauayati, 190, 400. 
janita, 319, 320. 
jaD>'a-jaDakatva, 190. 
jaDya-janaka-bhava, 190. 
jala-aharanadi-kriya-abbava, 119. 
jaladbara-patala, 121.. 

I jata, 367. 

I jati, 20, 40, 267, 276, 303, 413. 
jatimatta -= yyaktlnam abhinnata, 419. 
jati ^ samanya, 419. 
jatyadi, 19. 
jayamana, 390. 
jyD'asita, 206. 
jivita, 174. 
joapti, 267. 
jnatrtva, 269. 
jnatata, 865, 393, 409. 
juatata = akarata = prakasa, 409. 
juatataya = drstataya, 63. 
juEtatya, 48. 

Juana, 4, 6, 10, 18, 19, 83, 85, 36, 39, 42, 
46—49, 136, 166, 192, 253, 259, 272, 
289, 293, 318, 326, 352, 355, 371, 278, 
374, 884—386, 386, 389, 394, 399, 400, 
408, 409, 419. 
juaua-anumana, 393. 
juana-ntpanDa-pratyak^a, 313. 
jfiana-utpadaka, 53. 
juEoa-karana, 374. 
juaua-grabya-akEra, 408. 
j&Ena-jneya-Byabhlya, 107. 
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jfiana-pratibhasay 87, 385. 
juana-pratibh^a = juana-Hkara, 303. 
jnaua-svabhllYa, 860. 
juana-svarUpa, 391. 
juan^ara, 289. 
juanapek^a, 58. 
juanotpadaka apek^a, 53. 
juapaka, 355, 400. 
juapaka-hetu, 4, 10, 53. 
juapya-juapaka-bhava, 295. 
juanam artha-niscayana-svabhavam, 350. 
jueya = visaya, li7. 
ditlha, 20, 21, 276, 406. 
tatastlia, 276. 
tat-karyata-niyama, 233. 
tat-parihara, 217. 
tat-purusa, 132. 
tat-prstha-bhavin, 316. 
tat-pratibhascoa, 22. 
tal-samaya-bbaviu, 427. 
tat-Biirupya-tad-utpattibhyam yisayatvam, 
41. 

tat-svabba?a, 132. 
tatta, 80. 

tatta = apoha-svarupa = samauya-laksa- 
iia, 424. 

tatbata, 396, 399. 
tad-anusarin, 85. 

tad - apratibbasa = auya- vyavrtti-auaou- 
bbava, 418. 
tad-abbava, 260. 
tad-avyabbicara, 71. 
tad-abarjata, 20. 
tad-atmaii, 61. 

tad-utpatti, 116, 146, 268, 276, 287. 
tad-vikara-vikaritva, 114, 126. 
tad-vedio. 266. 
tad-yyavacchcda, 217. 
taranga-Djaya, 8. 
taru, 133. 

tadatmya, 66, 76, 116, 146, 198, 196,263, 
276, 284, 287,* 889, 407. 
tadfttmya-anupapatti, 272. 
tadatmya-ayifie^a, 72. 
tadatmya-tadutpatti, 14, 58, 66. 
tadBiuiya-ui^edhaj 94, 108. 
CBdStmya-anupalambha, 284. 
tldrapya, 884. 


tadrupya<anubhaya, 418. 
tadrQpya - pracyiiti = tadatmya - abhaya, 
193. 

tadrupya = sarupya, 884. 

tadrupya = sarupya = anya-yy avplti, 414. 

tiraskuryat = adbyayasyat, 261. 

tuccha, 88, 119, 163. 

trtlya-linga-paramar^a, 49. 

tejas, 177. 

tri-ksana«paripma, 190. 
triputi, 889. 

trirupa-linga, 116, 148,898. 
trairupya, 118, 223, 224. 
trailokya-vilaksaua, 264, 362. 
trailokya-yyavrtta, 38, 194, 417. 
than, 10. 

darsana, 5, 23, 94, 98, 118, 174, 180,261, 
269, 816. 

darfiana - adarfiana = anyaya - yyatireka, 
95. 

darSana-atmaka-yyayahara, 399. 
dariana-gocara, 264. 
darsaua-yyapara, 292. 
darsana-yyaparatya = indriyajatya, 292. 
darsita, 180, 195. 

daba-pakadika-samartbya-aropab, 368» 
dabady-artba-kriya, 33. 
dirgba-hrasya-yat, 811. 
dusta, 180. 
dufanabbidhitsa, 352. 
dp9(a, 5, 118, 285, 875. 
dfsta-artbakriya, 868. 
dp9ta- arthakriya - ayalaksana -sadharmya, 
426. 

dfsla = pratyak^a, 264. 
drstanta, 128, 180, 147, 160. 
drsianta-dharmin, 118. 
dr^ti’Prft^rtti-prapti, 878. 
dpsti-marga, 82, 56. 

drdya,63,62, 103, 105, 117, 119, 120, 194. 
drSya-auupalabdhi, 62, 63, 78, 81—83, 87, 
106, 116, 119, 195. 
dySyanupalabdhi-liugata, 81. 
dv§ya-auupalambha, 81, 82, 90. 
dpdya-anupalambba-nidcaya, 82. 
dp§ya-aDupalambba-§abda, 85. 
dr$ya-gbata-abbaya, 82. 
driya-myrtti, 81. 
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drijamSoa, 06. 
drSya-rdiipiapItYa, 92. 
driy&bhyupagama-parvaka, 106. 
drfijats, 191. 

deta-aDaangata, 8, 83, 804. 
deSa-kftla-ananugata, 804. 
deia-kHla-aYaathS-bheda, 802. 
deia-kkla-yyatirikta, 8. 
deia-kala^avabbSya, 65. 
deia-k&la-Byabh&ya-yiprakr^ta, 65. 
defi&di-yiprakr 9 ta-yyayartaka, 66. 
dei&dy-ananugama 804. 
defia-rnpa = defia-syarupai 227. 
deSya, 281. 
doya-prasanga, 28. 
draya-kathinayat, 272. 
drayya, 20, 129, 275, 409, 424. 
drayya-kalpana, 273. 
dravya-gu^a-karma, 205 
drayya-gu^a-karma-jati-tadvantah, 290. 
dyaya, 267. 
dyityadi-sankbyfi, 355. 
dyi-prakftra, 145. 
dyaidhi-karapa, 6. 
dyairapya-abhgya, 170. 
dbarma, 16, 54, 58, 61, 72, 118, 114, 120, 
129, 182, 188, 152, 167, 173, 176, 179, 
241,289, 298, 815, 885, 899, 424. 
dbarma-dbarmi-bhSya, 58, 129. 
dharma-Bvabhaya, 120. 
dharmatmaka, 16. 
dharmi-dbanna-bfaaya, 18. 
dharmio, 58, 59, 87, 69, 92, 118, 129, 150, 
176, 179. 

dbarmiD = annmeya, 62. 
dharmin = aSraya, 179. 
dbatu, 29, 293. 
dhata J\b 6, 298. 
dbatu 18, 293. 
dbi, 269, 271. 
dhOma, 894, 400. 
dbama-pratibbasa, 400. 
dhyaui, 258. 

na kiqicid ekam ekasmat, 811. 
na jDana-jueya-Byabbaya, 107. 
na pratlyeta = na uiiclyeta, 260. 
nanl, 8. 

nina-dela-kila-ayaBtba-BaipBrfta, 276. 


nlntarlyaka, 166. 
nantarlyakatya, 52. 
nlbbaya-yyayaccbeda, 217. 
nama, 20, 170, 264. 
nama-kalpaua, 21, 259. 
nama-jatyadi-kalpaoa-apodba, 85. 
namadbeya-tadatmya, 259. 
oaBti, 80, 81, 118. 
nlByagocara, 411. 
nigamana, 149. 
nigamana = Badhya, 110. 
nitya, 94, 154, 168, 175, 181, 202, 241. 
nityam^apracyuta-anutpanna-Btbira-eka* 
Byabhayam, 121. 
nitya-parinamin, 848. 
nitya-rapa, 95. 
nityatya, 250. 
nipata, 155. 
nimitta, 74. 

Dimitta-udgrahana, 21, 412. 
nimittayatta, 415—417. 
niyata, 6, 21, 22, 72, 140, 141, 148, 144, 
807, 868. 

niyata-ayabbaBa, 259. 
niyata-akara, 6, 21, 217. 
niyata = pratibaddha, 123, 139. 
niyata = pratibaddha = vyapya, 140. 
niyata-pratibhasa, 6, 195, 807, 418. 
niyata-pratibbasa niyata-buddbi=niy- 
ata-akara, 805, 806, 307. 
myata-pratibbasa a Bva-pratibbasa, 21. 
niyata-yi 9 aya, 72. 
Diyata-yifaya-Bambandhita, 874. 
niyata-Byarapa-abhaya, 217. 
niyatakara, 195. 
niyatakara-abbaya, 195. 
niyama, 57, 70, 71, 74, 95, 187, 283, 284, 
288, 240, 871. 
niyamita, 805. 

niyamaka-nimittabbaya, 239. 
niy ojanat =: niyogato y ojanat = baby a-sa* 
manadhikaranyena pratlteb, 259. 
niyoga = Byecchayi niyog^ 259. 
nibiyabhaya = SQnya, 217. 
niradhif^hana, 19. 
nirantara-utpanoa, 811. 
nirantara-utpada, 177. 
niraipSa, 94, 275. 
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niraBta-yidhi-bhSyai 81. 
nirSkftrova, 17, 92. 
nirSk&ra, 868, 855, 409. 
nirSkSra-yadiD, 860. 
nirSkrta, 170. 
cirftsa, 17. 
nirdiiyate, 150. 

nirbhUsah = artha - kriyS - sadhana - nir- 
bhftsab, 9. 
nlrySva, 191, 241. 

Diryikalpaka, 18, 15, 38, 42, 46, 261, 265, 
271, 292, 801, 812, 818, 817, 320,897, 
410, 412, 415. 

niryikalpaka - indriya - y^bfinasya saha- 
karin, 812. 

niryikalpaka = kalpanapodba, 16. 
nirvikalpaka-janaka, 812. 
niryikalpaka-jnEoa, 6, 16. 
niryikalpaka-j5ana-8amana-ka]a, 812. 
nirvikalpaka-pratyak^a, 48, 148, 312, 819, 
898, 425. 

niryikalpakatya, 44. 
niryikalpakam yidadabham, 812. 
niryi^aya, 805. 

niryifaya-pratibha-vada, 362. 
niryedha-bbaglya, 81. 
nirvyapara, 385. 
niyartaka, 188, 189, 191. 
niyartana, 156. 
niyartayati, 190. 

niyartya-niyartaka-bhaya, 147, 190, 199. 
niyrtti, 147, 152, 191, 357. 

Diyrtti-dbarma, 191. 

niscaya, 22, 63, 66, 71, 74, 77, 78, 92, 
108, 118, 146, 158, 240, 258, 816, 832, 
884, 405, 429. 

niicaya = adhyayasaya, 22, 108, 111. 
nikaya-apek^a, 148. 
nificaya-ayasita, 148. 
niScaya-arQdba, 148. 
niicaya = kalpana, 45. 
nilcaya = kalpana = yikalpa = adhyaya- 
saya, 84. 

niicaya = gtan-la phebs-pa, 850. 
niicaya = nes-pa, 382. 
niicaya = niyama, 72. 
niicaya-pratyaya, 44. 
niicaya-pratyaya = kalpana, 44. 


niicaya = yikalpa = kalpana, 184. 
niicaya = sayikalpaka-pratyak^a, 85. 
niicaya-betu, 108, 185. 
niicayaka, 58, 882. 

niicita, 6, 21, 68, 118, 188, 192, 269, 270. 
niicito mrgyate = Biddha-Badhanam, 181. 
niiciyate, 82, 889. 
niicetayya, 398. 
nifedba-ByarGpa, 196. 
nistha = ByarOpa, 805. 
ni^prayojana, 1. 
nlla, 16, 28, 194, 352, 874. 
nila-pitBdi-rQpa, 884. 
nlla-bodba, 44. 
nila-bodha-atman, 45. 
nlla-bodha ~ nila-saipycdana = nlla-ann- 
bbaya = nil am iti ygoBnam, 49. 
(nlla]-nirbhasa = pratibbasa = akara, 42. 
nila-mano-yynana, 28. 
nlla-yikalpa, 28, 316. 
nlla-yijbana, 869. 

nlla-y^’banam = nflasya y^aBnam, 16. 
nila-yij&ana-aamanantara-pratyaya, 871. 
niiabbayayat-pitadikam, 194. 
niiadi-yiie$a = nlladi-Byalak^apa, 188. 
nlrupo, 217. 

nlrOpa-abbaya, 195, 216, 217. 
ulrQpata, 217. 
netra-dhi, 272. 
neyya, 829. 

nopakarab=:nopakBrakah Byabhayah,269, 
270. 

pak^a, 73, 141, 150, 161, 170. 
pak^a-dharma, 209, 211, 218. 
pakBa-dbarmatya, 109, 110, 119. 
pak^a = Badbya, 58. 
pak^ata, 161. 
panca-Tupadi-juanani 867. 
pauca-yidha-kalpana, 260, 272. 
pata, 92. 

padartba, 40, 268, 408, 404, 419. 
padartba-jnana, 65. 
para, 190, 217, 282. 
paratab, 7. 

para-bbaya-yedana, 365. 
para-mata, 846, 858. 
paramapu, 289. 
paramai^u-Byabbaya, 289. 
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paramSrtha, 32, 112, 129, 191, 398, 409. 
paxamartha = bhOtSrtha, 82. 
paramlrthatah, 23, 86, 82, 138, 801, 389, 
395. 

paramErtha-sat, 16, 192,225, 264, 267,305, 
417, 420, 424. 
paramparfi. 111. 
paraspara, 289. 

paraspara-parihara, 69, 94, 186, 190. 
parakrta, 81. 
par&marsa, 281,286. 
parartha-anumaDa, 101, 112. 
parok^a, 284, 833. 

paroksa - ni vrtti - matra - tuccha - rupa-anu* 
palabdhi, 83. 

parigraha-6graha-yoga, 246. 
pariccbitti, 89. 
pariccbidyate, 217. 

paricchidyate ~ pratiyate = jnayate, 196. 

paricchinnam juanam = bcad-ses, 322. 

pariccheda, 101, 217. 

parin&tna-ksapa, 78. 

parinama-nityat6, 93, 94, 364. 

parinlma-bheda, 78. 

parinamiu, 176. 

parityaga, 136, 190. 

pari^ad, 166. 

pariharati, 194. 

parik^a, 1. 

parok^artha, 131. 

paryudasa, 119. 

poramparya, 106, 278. 

paramSrthika, 289, 409. 

pithara-paka-ySda, 226. 

pinda, 266. 

pinda-bbeda, 276. 

pisSca-rOpa-apeksa, 66. 

pilu-paka-vada, 226. 

padgala, 81. 

purasa, 2, 78, 160, 176, 246, 319, 348. 
purusa-apabhoga-anga, 160. 
purusartha = prayojana, 4. 
purva-apara-upafiJista, 90. 
pur va - apara - kala - kala - yikalah kuanah, 
176, 364. 
pQryaka, 4, 10. 
pQrva-k^a^a, 868. 
pdrya-citta, 867. 


pQryaqi juanam, 367. 
purya-desa-kala-sambandha, 284. 
purya-paksin, 367. 
purya-pinda-anuBmrti, 296. 
pUryaniibhaya, 279. 
pury^para, 46. 
pOrySpara-k^apa, 83. 
prthag-jana, 828, 333, 888. 
prthiyi, 177. 

paury'aparya-aniyama = aniyama-prasan- 
ga, 267. 

prakatayati, 81. 
prakarana, 2. 
prakarana-sarira, 1. 
prakarapa-sama, 221. 
prakar 9 a-paryanta, 31. 
prakSia, 390. 
prak^a-atmakatya, 390. 
prak65aiia-kriy&, 890. 
prakSia-pradfpa, 389. 
prakrti, 176. 
prakyii-B^a, 334. 

pralqrty-eka-kfapa-sthiti-dbarmaka, 94. 
prakr^ta - upakaraka = sadbakatama-ka- 
rapa == adbipati-pratyaya, 60, 860. 
pratiksana-paripEma, 78. 
pratijua, 73, 133, 149, 155, 161, 1G2. 
pratgna-artba = paksa, 166. 
pratyna = paksa, 110. 
pratyna>laksaua, 161. 
pratipatti, 1, 101, 266, 429. 
pratipatti-annbandbita, 294, 425. 
pratipatti*, 260, 400. 
pratibaddba, 70, 71, 76, 140, 866. 
pratibanda = pratibandi-karana = desya- 
(or codya-)-abh&Ba=tuIyatI=tulyata- 
ftp&dana, 291. 

pratibandba, 70, 129, 147, 804. 
pratibandha-graba-aBambbayll, 805. 
pratibandha-yi^aya, 71, 72. 
pratibandba = saqisarga, 76. 
pratibbftsa, 18, 19, 21, 274, 382, 884,887, 
892, 429. 

pratibhasa = aniyata - pratibbSsa, 269, 
274. 

pratibbasa = Dirbbasa = kbhkBa = prati- 
bimbana, 6. 
pratibhasa-pratiti, 166. 
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pratibhasa = pratibimba (Sdarsavat), 22, 
36, 274. 

pratibbSsitva, 893. 
pratiyogia = paryudasa, 119. 
prati-rupaka = prati-yogioi 171. 
prativadin, 217. 
prati-T^napti, 173, 293. 
pratisedha, 101. 

pratisedha-Biddhi^pratisedha-vyavahara- 
prasiddhi = prati^edha-vasat purusar- 
tha-siddhi, 77. 
pratita, 143. 

pratita = nificita^adbyavasita-^buddhi' 
grhlta, 144. 

pratiti, 19, 20, 39, 101, 150, 164, 168. 
pratiti = adhavasSya, 42. 
pratiti = adhyavasaya ~ kalpanl, 42. 
pratiti = avagania = bodha = prapti = 
paricchitti = niscaya = adhyavaBaya= 
kalpana = vikalpa, 39. 
pratiti = prasiddhi, 166, 170. 
pratiti = bodha = adhigama, 74. 
pratiti == bodha = saipvedaua vguana 
60. 

pratitya, 18. 

pratltya-samutpada, 27, 811, 354, 899. 
pratitya-samutpada = asmin sati idam 
bbavati, 126. 

pratitya-samutpada = nirvyaparkh sarve 
dharmah, 49. 

pratitya-samutpannatva, 885. 
pratyaksa, 12—15, 19—21, 25, 29,83,34 
40, 44, 46, 81, 260, 286, 296, 297, 308j 
304, 314, 832, 333, 850, 863. 
pratyaksa-anupalambha, 137. 
pratyak§a-anumana, 107, 293. 
pratyaksa-anumana-nivrtti-laksana, 107. 
pratyaksa-avisayatva, 804. 
pratyaksa-abhasa, 17, 19, 25. 
pratyak^a-aropa, 864. 
pratyak$a-krta:va, 86. 
pratyak^am-grhuati 22. 
pratyaksa = uirvikalpaka, 45. 
pratyaksa-niv^tti, 80. 
pratyak^a-pratita, 186. 
pratyak^a-pramana, 897. 
pratyaksa-bala, 866. 
pratyaksa-bala = oirvikalpaka-bala, 44. 


pratyak^a-bhava = mnon-som-nid, 851. 
pratyakfa-vikalpa, 864. 
pratyak^a-vedya, 365. 
pratyak^a-yy&plra = nirvikalpaka-praty- 
ak^a, 86. 
pratyak^atS, 41 . 
pratyaksatva, 272. 
pratyaksatva-jati, 14. 
pratyaksadi-viruddha, 170. 
pratyabhijha, 321. 

pratyaya, 42, 62, 126, 262, 287, 353, 868, 
400. 

pratyaya-bheda-bheditva, 114, 126. 
pratyavamar§a, 412, 413. 
pratyavamriati = pratyabhganati = eki- 
karoti, 22. 
praty-ava-mrs, 164. 
pratyetum = niicetum, 238. 
pratbama-ksapa, 812. 
prathama-ksana-upadana, 819. 
prathama-ksapasya upadeyam, 812. 
prathama-visay a-k$apa-u padaaa , 819. 
pratha, 420, 421. 

pradarSana = adarsana = upadarsana = 
alocana = nirvikalpaka-pratyaksa, 1 1 . 
pradipadi, 190, 191. 
pradesa, 190. 
pradhaua, 76, 348, 864. 
pradhvaipsa, 93. 
prama, 108. 
prama-karana, 4. 
prama pramkna-phala), 7. 
prama = pramiti - kriya = artha - pratiti- 
riipa, 872. 

pramapa, 14, 18, 25, 31^33, 38, 39, 41, 
42, 46, 48, 50, 74, 77, 79,81, 107, 108, 
118, 119, 128, 130, 139, 147, 160, 167, 
218, 232—236, 244-246, 292, 383, 
834, 351, 372, 384, 386, 389, 39^, 396, 
419. 

pramapa-atisaya, 244. 
pramapa-nirasta-vidlii-bhava, 68. 
pramapa = prama -karapa =pramll-s:i(lba- 
katama-karana—prama-prakrsta upa- 
karaka, 3S9. 

pramapa - prameya - vyavahara - aropa — - 
tshad - ma dan gzhal - byar tha - sfiad 
btags-pa, 350. 
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pramS^&'PrAmeya-sYailipa, 898. 
pramil^a-phala, 6, 18, 15, 88, 39, 46, 49, 
878, 986. 

pram&pa-phala = pramS = pramE^asya 
kriyE, 889. 

pramEpa-viniScaya-yEda, 7, 62. 
pramEpa-TyavasthE, 14, 299, 801, 802, 
864. 

pramEpena Saddha = pramEpena viuis- 
cita, 38. 

pramS^a-flamplaya, 14, 209, 301, 802. 
pramEna Bamyag-jnEna, 7. 
pramEna = sadhakataina =prakr 9 ta-upa- 
kEraka. 41. 

pramSpa-siddha, 118, 221, 314. 
pramEna-suddha-atiha-grEhin, 88. 
pramEpatE, 17. 
pramSnatva, 377. 
prama^etara-yyavastha, 399. 
pramEtr, 389. 
pramEpayati, 386. 

pramiti - kriyE =r pramE =■ pratiti - rGpE, 
373. 

pramiti = pramE = pramiti-kriya = pra- 
mEpa-pbala, 389. 
pramiti-rapa, 40, 42. 
pramuditE, 32. 

prameya, 319, 886, 889, 301, 898, 896. 
prayatnEDantanyaka - jnana - utpadaue, 
202 . 

prayatoaDantarlyakatva, 126, 126, 202. 

prayoktayya, 57. 

prayoga, 61, 92, 112, 115, 126. 

prayojana, 1, 2, 116, 891. 

prayojana-ni^patti, 10. 

pray igy ate, 92. 

prayartaka, 861. 

prayartana, 5. 

pravartayati, 270, 807, 426. 

pravrtta, 191. 

pravrtti, 18, 868, 867, 878. 

pravrtti-nimitta, 18. 

pravrtti -yogy a -artha s artha -kriyE -aa- 
martha-artha, 873. 
pravrtti-yij&aDa, 867, 3.69. 
pravrUi-yi^aya, 361, 426. 
prasauga, 164, 260, 261, 282, 869, 426. 
prasaiiga = thal, 885. 


praBaDga-prayoga-yacana-mEtram, 92. 

praBaaga-Bodhana, 261. 

praaiddhi, 165. 

prasiddhi = sanketa, 165. 

prag-ayasthE, 278. 

prEpaka, 6, 361. 

prEpaka-yi^aya, 4. 

prEpapa, 5, 7. 

prEpa^a-yogyi-karapa, 6. 

prapana-yogyi-karapa-akEra, 46. 

prEpayati, 11, 83, 192, 270, 807, 426. 

prEpta, 12, 117. 

prapta := antar-bhllta, 62. 

prapta = janakatvena antarbbota, 61. 

prEpti, 8, 61, 412. 

prapti = adbigati == pratiti = bodha, 378 
prapya, 854. 
prfipya-vi^aya, 18. 
pramanya, 7. 
pramEnya-lalc^apa, 8. 
phala, 5, 27, 384. 
phala-darSaDa, 280. 
phalo -bbuta-j&aaa, 378. 
pbala-vifie§a-vyava8tha, 388. 
pbala-Bvabiiava *-= bbras-bui raa-bzhio, 
851 . 

babutva, 14, 
bahuyrihi, 182. 
badham, 303. 
badbaka, 130, 164. 
badhita, 164, 170. 
bEdhita-hctvabhEsa, 171. 
bahulyena, 11. 

bahya, 376, 395, 411, 413, 416. 
bEbya-bheda-agraba, 307. 
bEhya-yasta-sattya, 168. 
bEbya-yi^aya, 352, 368. 
babya-samEropa, 365. 
bEbyatya, 305, 807. 

babya= syalak^ana =yidhi -rOpa-=:para* 
mErtha-Bat, 68. 
baGyErtbEpeksa, 410. 
bahyetara-paksau, 383. 
biiddhi, 265, 272, 382, 389, 400, 411. 
buddhi-gata = manasa = kalpanika, 374. 
buddhi-grhlta, 144. 
buddhi =: jnana, 390. 
buddhi = saipyid, 143. 
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baddhy-ayasita, 14S, 144. 
buddhy-SkSraf 409. 
biiddby-fttman, 84. 

buddhj-arUdba = niicaya-arlldha =r vi* 
kalpita, 19, 148. 
buddby-atpSda, 400. 
bodlia, 44, 265. 
bodha-pratiiij 41. 
bodhiBattva, SL 
bauddha, 179. 
baaddha-mata, 264. 
bhadanta, IGl. 
bbagavatly 821. 
bhaagl, 816. 
bbavadiya, 88 
bhavan-mi'.te, 150. 
bhavitr*apekpatvfit, 346, 
bhava, 92, 93, 94, 104, 118, 198,196,216, 
217, 218, 233, 288, 296, 346,376,400. 
bhava-abhaya, 219, 290. 
bbSva-abh?lya'Badb&rana, 414. 
bhava-abhava sadharana-grahana. 414. 
416. 

bba^a-ul3caya, 216. 
thdTJi vidbi vastu, 193. 
bbaya-yyayasthiti, 217. 
bhaya-sadharaDya, 41 5. 
bbaya-Hvafapa = yidhi-fivarilpa-jjarainSi > 
tha-sat, 416. 
bhayana, 8P-7, S68. 
bhayana-dhavnia; 190 
bhayauA-prakarsa, SI. 
bhayana = vasf.na karma -- ^etani- -~- 
= sarpskara, 849. 
bhayayati, 196. 
bhayika, 423. 
bhanatc, 260. 

bhiuna, 276, .303, 802, 410, 411. 
bhinna-yiBayatya, 271. 
bbinna - vlsesana > svabbava-abbidhayiD, 
126. 

bLiona-santana-yartit^a, 317. 
bhinnatva, 816. 
bhata, 117. 
bbuta-saipgbata, 177. 
bhutata, 78. 
bhfltala, 64, 84, 85. 
bhutala-jbana, 85. 


bhatala-grShi-pratyak^am, 81. 
bhat£rtha, SI. 
bhami, 82. 
bbeda, 8, 270, 276. 

bheda-agraha, 866^ 408, 404, 411, 412. 

418, 419, 420. 

bheda-agraha =r akbjEti, 865, 428. 
bhedagraha = agraha^a = akhylti, 418. 
bhedkgraha s= apoha, 404. 
bhedin = 269. 

bhautika, 294. 
bbranta, 4, 17, 18, 282. 
bbrlnti, 25. 
matintara, 150, 806. 
mati = snam-pa, 862. 
madhya, 27S. 
madhya-de§a, 178. 
madbyaatha, 162. 
manas, 81, 160, 298, 294, 818. 
macasikkra, S12, 828. 
mano-dhStu, 298. 
maoo-yikalpa-santSna, 816. 
mano-yijnaua, 28, 29, 812, 826. 
mano-y)jnaDa-dbatu, 29, 293. 
maiiO-vijiikna-BantliDa, 316. 
manyHoe, 161. 
maba-karu^a, 82. 
maba tika 1 = lik-chen,. 325. 
mabS-bhuta-Baipghfita, 117. 
mUtra, 92, 129, 855. 
tuanasa, 261, 814, 817, 818. 
mftnaRa-jb&na, 413. 
iDHaasam jn&oa -- yicara 298. 
manaBa-pratyaksa. 48, 164, 271, 809. 812, 
316, 318, 828. 

mlna8a-pratyak9a-utp4da-kriyfi, 312. 

m&nasa-pratyaksa-jaiiaka, 812. 

manusa-pratyak^a-vi^aya, 812. 

mSaasatyc, 292. 

maDabatmaii, 816. 

m*ay%, 307, 368. 

mitbya, 6, 399, 403. 

mimaipsa = dpjod — yicSra, 838. 

mlyate, 384. 

mukbya, 111. 

mudgaradi, 98. 

murta = pariccbiDDa-paripImavat, 181. 
mflrtatya, 414. 
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mQrdhan, 31. 
mrga-madftdi, 868. 
meru, 65. 

yatba-kathaipcit, 291. 
yatha-tathatam, 896. 
yatha-dr^tam, 396. 
yatha-pramana-BTabhavena, 62. 
yatha-prasaugam, 92. 
yatbarthanubhava, 390. 
yatbl-svam-pramanaih, 130, 136. 
yad-akaram, 84. 
yadrccba-§abda, 406. 
yukta, 74, 81, 286. 
yajyate, 383, 389, 393. 
yogacara, 370. 
yogiii, 31, 189. 

yogi-pratyaksa, 30, 31, 32, 33, 56. 
yogya, 19. 

yogya karana = sakaat-karin, 28, 314. 

yogya-pratiyogy-aaupalabdbi, 77. 

yogyala, 53, 63, 71. 

yogyatva, 117. 

yogyi-karana, 314. 

yojanil, 6, 20, 80, 409. 

yojaDiya, 145. 

yojayati, 226. 

rasa, 253. 

rahita, 399. 

rupa, 16, 23, 63, 184, 154, 173, 194, 217, 
283, 320, 384, 411, 415. 
rupa-ayatana, 173, 175. 
rupa-ksana-antara, 312, 319. 
rupa-ksaiiantaram = dvitlyo visaya-k^a- 
nah, 320. 

rupa-k^anantarasya upridanam, 312. 
rupa-kHunantarasya sahakarin, 312. 
rupa-ksanantara-sabakarina indriya-vij- 
u?ineoa jauita, 312. 

Tilpa-praBada, 204. 
rupa = rnpa-skandba, 177. 
rupa-viveka, 273. 
i-apa-visaya, 279. 
rupa-Bkandba, 173, 175. 
rupa = Bvar'upa, 18, 36, 74, 94, 193, 2)6. 
234. 

rOpata, 422. 

lak^ona, 15, 112, 117, 314. 
lakpana = laksyate aucua, 62. 


laksana = samagri = hetu-pratyaya-sama- 
gri, 61. 

laksanatVa, 36. 
lak^ya, 16, 159. 
lakayate, 18, 396. 
labhate, 41. 

linga, 48, 53, 66, 86, 109, 115, 157, 234, 
398. 

linga = gtan-thsigs, 212. 
linga-trairupya, 223. 
linga-prastiiva, 81. 
linga^bhuta, 81. 82. 
liDga-rupeiia, 65. 
lingaja-vikalpa, 6. 
laingika, 855. 

luka-prasiddbi-viruddha, 164. 
lokottara, 32. 
laiikikagra-dbarma, 31. 
vaktr, 180, 247. 
vaktrtva, 19H, 199, 200. 
vacana, 92, 111, 161, 395. 
vacana-matram, 390. 
vania, 16. 
varptmaka, 16. 
vartamana, 260, 261. 

va.stu, 8, 14, 36, 37, 03, 68, 76, 77, 79, 94, 
114, 134, 170, 180, 193, 194, 19G, 199, 
253, 265, 284, 424, 426. 
vaslu-abbava, 388. 
vastu-traya, 267. 
vaBtu-darsana-bala-pravrtta, 174. 
vastu =■- paramartbaBat, 35, 68. 
vastu = paramartba-sat =Bvalakgana = 
— ksaua, 76, 422. 
vastu-bala-pravrtta, 157. 
vaBtu-bbutu, 265, 412. 
vastu-rupa, 16. 

vastu-rflpa-vivikta-jikarah = kalpito ’bbil- 
vah = kalpita-anupalmbhah — drsya- 
auupalabdhih, 195. 
vaEtu = vidbi, 80. 
vastu-svabbriva, 270. 
vastutah, 123, 132, 394. 
vastu tab sat, 121. 
vastutva-vyavasthapaDa, 304. 
va&tradi, 868. 

vastv-antaram, 77, 82, 119. 
vastv-atmika, 390. 
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vasty-abbaBa, 264. 
yabni, 264. 
yahai-dabda, 264. 
yabni-svalaksanai 429. 
yakya, 113, 147. 
yakyartba, 161. 
yacaka, 19. 
yacya, 19, 159, 413. 
yacya-vacakatya, 23. 
yacya-vacaka-bhava, 22. 
yacyamana, 167. 
y%cya-y3caka-rupa, 31. 
vacya-vricaka-samsarga, 276. 
yarta, 190. 
vis, 368. 

vasana, 261, 291, 293, 294, .367,368,362, 
400, 419, 426, 428. 
vasaDu = samarlbya, .367. 
vasana = purvam jfianam, 368. 
vaafava, 287, 365. 
yasyatva, 368. 

yikalpa, 6, 16, 21, 22, 32, 43, 71, 74, 80, 
195, 207, 258, 261, 266, 270,271,275, 
276, 277, 285, 302, 316, 359, 362,364, 
366, 405, 406, 407, 409, 410, 412, 413, 
418, 425, 427, 428. 
yikalpa — atad-vyavrUi, 293. 
yikalpa — adhyavasaya, 262, 409. 
yikalpa adliyavasaya = niscaya, 295 
yikalpa — anusandhana, 406. 
yikalpa = vitarka, 20. 
yikalpa-antarn, 404. 
yikalpa-avikalpa, 364. 
yikalpa-avikulpa-rOpata, 272. 
vikal|ia udaya, 315. 
yikalpa — kalpana, 45, 284. 
vikalpa-gocara, 306, 410, 411. 
vikalpH-jaiiana, 362. 
yikalpa Jaaakatva, 318. 
vikalp.i jnana, 21, 164, 410, 411. 
vikalpa-jHaQa-gocaratva, 164, 427. 
vikalp.i -jfiana-grabya= vikalpa-vijfiand 
visaya, 1G4. 

vikalpa jnana-pratibhusa-abhriva, 425. 
vikalpa = dvaidbi-karana, 20. 
yikalpa -dll I, 269. 
yikalpa-pratyaya, 265, 271. 
yikalpa-youi, 405. 


yikalpa-rupa, 259, 260. 
vikalpa*rQpatya, 362. 
vikalpa-yasana, 261, 270, 293, 294, 368, 
413. 

yikalpa-yaiana-vida, 368. 
yikalpa-yisana-yasita, 305. 
yikalpa-yijuana, 21, 164, 260, 261, 367. 
yikalpa-yyuana = kalpana, 165. 
yikalpa-yisaya, 21, 417, 418. 
vikalpa = savikalpaka, 297. 
vikalpa =3avikalpaka-praty ak^a, 2 78, 422. 
vikalpaka, 6, 51, 317. 
vikalpaka = anuvrtti- vyavytti - kalpaka’ 
286. 

vikalpana, 51. 
vikalpayati, 295, 363. 
vikalpasya avastba, 409. 
vikalpakara, 305, 411. 
vikalpadbi^tbana, 305. 
vikalpita, 38, 361, 386. 
vika)potpatti>daktimat, 46. 
vikalpyate, 266, 405, 406. 
vigrahavant, 375. 

vigrahavan == pramupa-siddhab ~ ua tuc- 
chah, 375. 
vicara, 20. 

vicara = mimaipsa, 3S3. 
vicara-abaha, 305. 
vicara-saha, 304. 
vicaraka, 294. 
vicaryamana, 382. 
vicchinna-gamana-yacana, 367. 
vijatlya-praindna - sampluva - nirakarapa 
303. 

vijuata, 232. 

vijuana, 5, 6, 16. 20, 21, 22, 28, 31, 39, 
42, 44, 50, 58, 160, 164, 166, 173,259, 
264, 267, 283, 284, 293, 294, 315, 320, 
331, 348, 353, 355, 364, 370, 376,377, 
383, 384, 388, 414. 
vijuana-janaka, 264. 

Yijnana-pratibbasa, 381. 
yijnana =• mauaa, 310. 
vijnana-vadin, 6, 32, 50, 369, 370. 
vijuana-visaya, 353, 386. 
vijuana = visitsta-juana, 6. 
vijnana-skandba, 6, 160, 173. 
vitarka, 20. 
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Titarka = fikalpa, 17. 

Titti-rUpa, SI. 
vitti-iattk, 40. 

Yidadhat, 268. 

Tidyamdoa, 129, 162. 

Yidhi, 62, 68, 69, 70, 76, 193, 199, 416,424. 
Yidhi = bhftYa, 1 99. 

?idhi-rQpa, 417. 

Yidhi-rOpasasti-rapa = sat >= draYy a, 422. 
Yidhi^rQpa-Yi^aya, 416. 

Yidhi-iUpa a: aatUL-matra, 417. 

Yidbi ^ aattva = yod-pa = agrap-pa, 200. 
vidhi-SYarilpa, 416. 

Yidhi-SYarOpa-Yiaaya, 415. 

Yidblyata, 69. 

Yidheya, 82. 

YinSia, 93, 94. 

Yinkda-niyatatva, 92. 
Yiaftfia-betraatara-anapek^a, 92. 

Yinaiyati, 64, 93. 

Ylpak^a, 416, 417. 

Yipak^a-hfna, 234. 

Yiparyaya, S, 260. 
viparyaya-B^dhana 203. 

Yiprakai^a, 207. 

Yiprakr9^, 65, 78. 

Yiprakr9t&'^^8tu, 77. 

Yiprakr9la — oa fiakya-darsana = adr§ya, 
64. 

Yiprakysta =■ tribhir viprakar^air vipra- 
k|*9ta~deSa-ka]a-8vabhaYa-Yiprakr9|a, 
107. 

vipratipatti, 17, 38, 92, 896. 
vipratipatti-nirakarana, 6, 38, 92. 
yipray ukta-saipskara, 6 1 . 
vibbaktatya-yyavasthapana, 196. 
vibheda, 803. 
vibhrama, 17. 
yiramya-yySpara, 364. 
yiruddha, 59, 98, 188, 190, 369. 
viruddha-de§a, 190. 

viruddha-dharma-saipsarga, 61. 128, 135, 
196, 282. 

yiruddha- dbarma-samBrsta, 8. 
viruddhavyabhicari, 221. 
virudbyate, 889. 

virodha, 8, 69, 104, 136, 186, 187, 190, 191, 
284. 


yirodha-karyakarana-bbfty&bhEyau, 104. 
virodbUrtba, 191. 

Yirodbauayagati, 186. 
virodbitya, 188. 
viyak^ita, 245. 
yiveka-sambandbau, 278. 

Yi$ada< pratibbasa, 863. 

?i3adS.bba, 312. 

yiSadabha = yidadabbaaa, 319. 
yigadatE, 863. 
yiSi^ta, 127, 296, 308. 
yiSista upakarya, 288. 
yiSista-vi^ayatya, 804. 
yiSi^ta-yyavahara, 291. 
viSi^ta-Sabda, 808. 

yisistatya = Bambandba = samayaya, 288. 
?i§esa, 23, 59, 125, 400, 409. 
yiaesa = dharma, 59. 
yfde^apa, 65, 127, 276, 355. 
yise^ana-vide^ya-bhllYa, 276, 287, 289,291, 
292, 295, 296, 855. 

yiSe^ana-yisesya-bhaya-sambandha, 191. 
yiSesana-sambandha, 347. 
viiesana-yiSesya-sambaDdha, 855. 
yiicsanata, 281. 
viSesya-yiSesana, 291. 
vispsya-vi5e9apa-bha?a-sannikar§a, 77. 
?i§aya, 38, 105, 118, 293, 310, 318, 320, 
363, 362, 377, 384, 385, 386, 387, 395, 
415, 416. 

yisaya-ksaua, 820. 
yisaya-grabana-dharma, 289. 
visaya-lak^ana, 371, 408. 
yisaya-yipratipatti, 38. 
visaya-yisaya, 386. 
yi^aya-visayin, 289, 290, 376. 
yi^aya-vi^fayi-bbava, 287. 
yisayata, 41, 408. 
visayatya, 41, 282, 371. 
visayakara, 364, 386. 
viaayi-kriyate, 281. 
yioiacita, 31. 

▼rk^a, 69, 70, 94, 132, 133. 
vrksa-matram = vrksA-svarupa, IG. 
yrksa-Bvabhava, 132. 
vrksa-syabbava = yrksa-yyapya, 70. 
vrksatya, 76. 
yrtti, 286. 
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TedanS, 265, 293, 811, 886, 899. 
vedana = anobhava = graha^a, 267. 
yedana = vedana-Bkandha, 885. 
Tedanl-saqijnS,, 831. 
vedya 866. 

Yedya*yedaka-akSra, 399. 
yedyate, 391. 

yaidharmya, 188, 219, 882. 
yaidharmya-udShara^a, 244. 
yaidharmya-drstanta, 114, 242, 266. 
yaidharmyayat, 208. 
yaiy&kara^a, 345. 
yyakti, 85, 40, 112, 267. 
yyakti-jSti-akrti, 301. 
yyatirikta, 127. 
yyatiricyate, 218. 

yyatireka, 57, 110, 125, 145, 186, 216, 219. 

248, 248, 416. 
y^atireka-yi^ayatya, 249. 
yyatireka r= yyavrtti, 244. 
yyatirekita, 274. 
yyatirekin, 122, 128. 
yyabbicEra, 135. 
yyayacchidya, 217. 
yyayaccheda, 101, 198, 217, 295. 
yyayasaya, 269. 
vyayasayatmaka, 16, 257, 298. 
yyayasthita, 217. 
yyarahrta, 82. 
yyavahartavya, 82, 376. 
vyayahartiim = pravartayitum, 85. 
vyavahara, 84, 117, 162, 228, 277, 289, 
318, 379, 389, 398, 400 
vyavahara-matra-visaya, 304. 
vyavahriyate, 82, 887, 398. 
vyakhyata, 19. 
yyaghata-suuya, 39S. 
yyapaka, 14, 76, 104, 118, 124, 140, 141, 
142, 869, 415, 416. 

yyapaka - anupalabdhi, 92, 104, 141, 
481. 

vyapara, 125, 131, 280. 
vyapara-anubandbita, 425. 
yyapara-kalapa, 278. 
vyapara-paramparya, 427. 
vyiipara-vyapari-bbava, 376. 
vyaparantara, 364. 
vyaparavat, 313. 


yySpta, 76, 98, 116, 189, 140, 142, 174, 
288, 415, 417. 

yyftpti, 180, 186, 187, 284, 247, 248. 
yyapti-vi^aya-pradariana, 160. 
yy&pti-B&dhana-pram&^a-yiBaya, 187. 
vyapya, 61, 104, 118, 124, 141, 142, 869. 
yy2pya-yySpaka<bh&ya, 116, 127. 
yylvf'tti, 16, 50, 185, 266, 806, 881, 416, 
425. 

yy5yrttl*bheda, 184, 876. 
yyayftti-rilpss 805. 
yyutpatti, 1, 18. 
yyutpatti = par!k 9 a, 1. 
yyutpanna-sanketa, 20. 
dakti, 112, 269. 

§aktimattva, 5. 

lakti-yiSi^t&i 868. 

Sakyate, 23. 

Sabda, 2, 19, 81, 112, 154, 162, 168, 165, 
202, 234, 276, 405, 409. 

§abda-&kSra, 164, 259. 
iabda-kalpaDa-allikbita, 264. 
sSbda-pratyaya, 166. 

§abda-bhayana = dabda-yisaDl, 259. 
sabda-bheda-pratyaya, 126. 
sabda-yoni, 405. 
sabda-vacya = abhilapya, 264. 
sabda-yikalpa, 418. 
sabda-yiiesa, 23. 

§abda-Bva-laksapa, 28. 

§abdabhaya, 163. 
sanka-piaftcl, 53. 
sarlra, 2, 122. 
santa-raia, 253. 
sastra, 101, 157, 174, 221. 
sastra-kara, 155. 

siipsapa, 60, 69, 70, 132, 183, 146. 
siipsapa-BvabhSya, 70, 182. 

Siipsapatva, 76, 94. 
sukla, 92. 

§uddha, S3, 265, 355. 

Suddhartha, 33. 

suddhartha = Bvalaksana = artha-kriya- 
kari-ksana, 33. 

iunyata, 31, 82, 34, 94, 311, 884. 

SuDyata = yijnaDa-matra, 32. 
suuyatva BYabhuva-sunyatva, 94, 414. 
siloya-vadiD, 32, 414. 
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se9avad-anuinaDa, 208, 
se^anamana, 114. 

Srotra-vijDana, 23. 
slesa, 263. 

9 a(}>vidha-citta, 367. 

9a9(h!-tatpuru9a, 289 

saqiyukta-samayaya-saooikarQa, 41 2. 

saipyujyamana, 375. 

saipjoga, 259, 267, 287, 288, 380, 420. 

saijivadaka, 16. 

saipvit, 317, 318, 355. 

saipyrti, 25, 32. 

saipyedaQa, 44, 362, 363, 383. 

saipyedaQa-dharma, 259. 

saipyedana-matra, 388, 396. 

saipyedana = sya-saniyedana, 42. 

saipyedana = saipyit = aatpyitti, 385. 

saipsaya, 2, 3, 6, 17. 

saipsaya-beta, 107. 

saipsara, 241. 

tiaipsarga, 276, 380. 

saipskara, 6, 39, 113, 175, 191, 279, 293, 
294, 368, 371, 382, 413, 428. 
saipskara = purva-saipskara-pa^ya, 281. 
saipskara = yasana, 291. 
saipskara-samuha, 20. 
baipskSra ~ sambhuya kitrin, 311. 
saipskara-skandha, 293. 
saipskara = smrti-janaka-samagrl, 366. 
saipskara = smrti-bya, 83. 
saipskarya, 354. 
saipskfla, 125. 

saipskrta =karapaih (^saipskaraih) sam- 
bhuya kfta, 125. 
saipskrta = krtaka, 241. 
sakala, 194. 

sakala-saipskara-an^harata, 294. 
sak^at'karitva, 292. 
sankalana, 293. 

sanketa, 23, 165, 268, 264, 276. 
sangata, 288, 291. 

sajatiya - y^atlya - ubhaya - santati - janana- 
dakti-yukto ghatah, 190. 
saojna, 6, 21, 166, 293, 311, 377, 412. 
banjhin, 276. 
sat, 198, 854, 424. 
satata-gati, 177. 

sati yastuoi =prati9edhye sati yastnni, 79. 


satkarya-y&da, 175. 

salts, 853, 404, 415, 419, 421. 

sattya, 109, 130, 139, 160, 170. 

sattya-yikalpa, 269. 

sat-pratipaksa, 221. 

satya, 81. 

sad-asad, 19. 

sad-asad-dharmi-Bad-asad-dharma, 405. 
sadStauatya, 869. 

santaua, 8, 190, 194, 270, 804, 812, 316. 

332, 333, 334. 
santaoa-apek^a, 8. 
santana-alambita, 818. 
santanantara-nimittatya, 369. 
sandigdha, 274. 

saDdigdha-yipaksa-yyayrttika, 184, 371. 

sandigdha-yyatirekita, 268. 

sandeha, 246. 

sand h ana, 295. 

sannikarBa, 38, 265, 380. 

sannikrsta, 280. 

sannidbana, 35. 

sannidhi, 105. 

sannipata, 811. 

sannibita, 65, 227, 852. 

sapaksa, 130, 416. 

sapakse eya sattyam = anyaya = yyapti, 
109 . 

saptami-artha, 14. 
samagra-samagrika, 80. 
samanantara, 62, 354. 
samanantara-utpanna-niryikalpaka, 427. 
samanantara-pratyaya, 27, 271, 278, 311, 
312, 319, 371, 428. 

samanautara-pratyaya = manasikSra, 882. 
samartba, 5, 426. 
samartbana, 289. 

samayaya, 259, 275, 287, 847, 420. 
Bamavaya-tadvantau, 290. 
samavayi-karana, 319. 

Bamakalayet = yikalpayet = utprekBeta, 
292. 

samana 59. 
saniaiia-kala, 819, 367. 

Bariiaua-jatiya, 28. 
samana -jatlya-vikalpa, 815. 
samana- yisayata, 280. 
samaiiadbikaranya, 81, 82, 199, 203, 405^ 
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9ainaroparS64. 
samaropita, 74, 133. 
samaropya, 62. 
samaropyamana, 411. 

Bamaru^jiha, 267. 
samaveta, 13. 

samudaya = dharmi - dharma - samudaya, 
179. 

samudayartha, 2. 
samudayena, 116. 

Bamprati, 31. 
sam-pratyaya, 149. 

sam-pratyaya^sama-kallna-pratyaya, 1 52. 
samplava, 303, 304, 364. 
samplava = sankara, 302. 
sambadhyate, 80. 

sambandha, 1, 2, 63, 66, 69, 129, 191, 
232, 264, 281, 286, 287, 290, 350, 295, 
357, 375. 

sambandha = upakara, 295. 
sambandha = pratibandha, 129. 
sambandhin, 287. 
sambandhi-sabda, 155. 
sambhava, 85, 260, 286. 
sarabhava-abhaya, 115. 
sambhava-pracurya, 295. 
sambhava-matram, 238. 
sambhayati, 224, 399. 
sambhayana, 199. 
sambhayyamana-pratipaksa, 1 70. 
sammoha-nirakaranartham, 398. 
sammugdha, 294. 
samyak-prameyam, 398. 
samyag-jiiaua, 1, 10, 74. 
samyag'juana = pramana, 4. 
sarupaka, 264. 
sarupakatya, 264. 
sarva, 38, 82, 113, 166, 175, 286. 
sarya-anity atva-Badhana-dharmah , 1 27. 
sarya-juata, 56, 186. 
saryajnatya, 119, 198. 
saryato-yyayrtta, 33. 
saryatra-ayifie^at, 40. 
saryatha, 264. 
saryada, 369. 

Barva-yi$aya, 294. 

sarya-sambhayah = atiprasangah = sar- 
yatra-prayrtti-prasangah, 239. 


sarya-^ara-jnata, 56. 
sarvatmana = ekena syabh^yena, 270. 
sarvMmanH == saryair upadhibhir ekas- 
yabhavah, 269. 
sary'^ityatya-vadin, 234. 
saryartha, 293. 
sarvartha-vRcaka, 165. 
saryartha-yacyatya, 165. 
sarveudriySsrita, 313. 
aayikalpaka = pratiti, 46. 
sayikalpaka, 15, 40, 42, 60, 257, 271, 295, 

296, 301, 312, 313, 410. 
sayikalpaka-jiiana, 16, 143. 
sayikalpaka-pratyaksa, 425. 
sayikalpaka-niryikalpakau, 317. 
sahakarin, 312, 319. 

sahakarin = eka-karya-karin, 354. 
sahakari-pratyaya, 279, 354, 418. 
sahakari-pratyaya = Sloka, 882. 
sahakari - bheda = hetu - karana • samagrl, 

297. 

sahacarya, 53. 
sahanayasthana. 59, 196. 
sahopalambha-niyama, 355. 
saipyrta, 302. 

8amyyayah3.rika. 301, 304. 
sakara, 384. 
sak?lra-paksa, 259. 
sakara-yadin, 40. 
s^ksat, 87, 124, 292. 
saksat-kara, 363. 

6lik8at-karitya-yyap5ra, 15, 43. 
satmaka, 215. 

sadirsya = 8arapya = tad-akfirata = vi- 
Bayatl^ 347. 
sadhaka, 4, 394. 

sadhakatama-kSrana=:prakrstopakllrakas 
adhipati-pratyaya, 380. 
sadhakatama - karana = prama - karana, 
351. 

sadhana, 119, 132, 150, 170, 395. 
sadhan a- dharma, 128. 
sadhana-nirbhasa-jhmia, 10. 
sadhana-yakya, 113, 148. 
sadhana-y^ya-ayayaya, 153. 
sadhanatya, 323. 
sadhanabhaya, 141. 
sadharmya-drstanta, 266. 
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sadharmyavat, 120. 
sSdharana^ <56, 66, 415. 
sSdharana-grahana, 415, 416. 
sadharana-hetu, 183. 
sadbaranatva, 266. 

Hadhya, 62, 66, 69, 73, 119, 132, 13.3, 135, 
136, 140, 149, 150, 154, 157, 170,234, 
249. 

aadhya-gati, 142. 

sSLdhya-dharma, 65, 66, 128, 136, 149. 
sadhya-dharmah = 1 = SYabhavah, 136, 137. 
sadhya-dharmin, 113, 137, 151, 176. 
sadhya-niyata, 249, 151. 

6adhya>nirdesa, 155. 
sadhya-nirdeaa = paksa-nirdesri, 150. 
sadhya-niscaya — aadhya-vidhi, 140. 
sidhya = paksa, 153, 169. 
sadhya-paryaya, 170. 
sadhya-pratlti, 91. 
sadhya-prati patti -adhika rana, 89. 
sadhyabhava, 141. 
s^hyabhidhana, 162. 
sadhyatva, 156, 170. 
sandratara, 370. 
aannidhya-aoumiti, 65. 
samagrl, 62, 296, 354. 
samarthya, 3, 19, 62, 63, SI, 82, 86, 143, 
151, 161, 293, 317, 367. 
samanadhikarariya, 278. 
samanya, 19, 23, 36, 40, 217, 264, 304, 
305, 412, 413. 

samanyato-drsta-aaumaDa, 78. 

Hamanya-d barman, 304. 
samaiiya-matram, 270. 
sainanya-laksana, 398. 
samanya-visesasya darsanam, 78. 
samanya (=8adrsya), 40. 
samanyavad-bheda = akrti, 108. 
Bamanyavad-yisesa, 303. 
samprata, 285. 
samya, 412. 
sarupaka, 259. 

sarupya, 13, 14, 35, 40, 46, 49, 50, 194, 
347, 351, 355, 363, 368,371, 372, 373, 
380, 384, 394, 404, 408, 419, 420, 426. 
Barilpya := atad-vyavrtti = any a-vyavrtti = 
anya-yoga-yyavaccheda = akara = ab- 
hasa, 61. 


82.rupya = anya-yyEyrtti = apoha, 42, 
413. 

sarupya-jn&na, 15. 
slrupya-pramSna, 88, 302. 
sarupya-laksana, 38, 48. 
B^rupya-samyedana, 41, 386. 
sarupya = samEnadhikaranya, 423. 
sftrupya-samutpatti, 371, 408. 
sSrOpjEtmaka, 313. 
sErupyatmaka-Bvasamyedana, 394. 
salaksanya, 404. 
salambana, 175. 

siddha, 81, 83, 127, 135, 154, 190. 

siddhanta, 28. 

siddhi, 2, 4, 158. 

sidhyati, 186, 314. 

sukhEdi-syalak^ana, 430, 431. 

siikhady-akara, 386. 

siiksma =: atindriya, 78. 

suksma-kala-bheda, 8. 

siitra, 174. 

sthapayati, 321. 

sthayitya, 93. 

stliEyi-drayya, 375. 

sthita, 180. 

stbitam juanam = juana-yasana, 294. 

sthiratva, 377. 

sparsa, 293, 311, 331, 400. 

spasta, 400. 

spastata, 371. 

sphuta, 171. 

sphutatva-yisesa, 398. 

sphutabha, 30, 363, 397. 

smarana, 277. 

smrti, 6, 39. 

smrty-upastliana, 81. 

smrti-janaka'Samagri, 38. 

sya-anyayin = alika- samanya, 425. 

sya-Ekara, 410. 

syatah, 7, 69. 

svatantra, 92. 

syatantra-udaharana, 92, 357. 
sya-para - prakasa = sya - saiiivedana, 
357. 

Bva-praakas, 376. 
sva-pracyuti, 193. 

Bva -pratibhEsa, 18, 22. 
sya-pratibhasitya, 393. 
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8Yabh&va/>i8, 59, 60, 64, 65, 69, 70, 72, 76, 
87, 93, 122, 124, 126, 127, 128, 181, 
217, 224, 234, 289, 251, 283 289, 290, 
423. 

svabhftva =:: sadhya, 136. 
svabhaYa-abhaya-avyabbicSlriii, 194. 
ayabhaYa-pratibandha, 69, 122, 289. 
SYabhaya-pratibandha = yyapti, 145. 
SYabhiiYa-linga, 61, 70, 407. 
ayabhaya-yitarka, 20, 327. 
svabhava<yi§i9ta, 64. 
syabhava-yisesa, 64, 125, 301. 
8yabhava-yi§eaa-rahita, 108. 
svabhava-hetu, 120, 122, 125, 126, 127, 
129, 136, 233. 117. 

svabhava-aambandha, 267, 268, 287, 290 
295, 420. 

syabbriva-aambandha viaeaana-yiaeaya- 
bhava, 287. 
svabhavanumana, 70. 
syabhavanupalabdhi, 82. 
syabhayantaram, 04. 
syamata, 346. 
ayayam-prakusa, 29. 
sva-rasa-vinasa-syabhilya, 134. 
aya-raaikata, 48. 

svarupa, 15, 23, GO, 87, 112, 154,267, 364, 
387, 113- 

svanlpa-apoha, 419. 

s vanl pa - abhcda = ayabhava - anatirib ta = 
syabba^a-sambaiidlia, 290. 
syarupa-niatra, 296. 

Bvarupa-labha = svabhava-nbha = atma- 
bbriva, 122. 
svarupa-yitarka, 17. 
svariipa-vedana-aimpapatti = 366. 
svarQpa-sambandha, 191. 
avarupaaubhava, 364. 
svalaksana, M, 15, 22, 23, 32, 41, 61, 68, 
87, 89, 121, 129, 172, 179. 192, 194, 
264, 289, 302, 303, 301, 306, 312, 316, 
.320, 327, 361, 397, 405, 406, 412, 413, 
414, 415, 423. 

avalaksana = ananya-bhak =asadharana, 
414. 

ayalaksana-alambita, 312. 
syalaksaiia-ayag'aliitya, 424. 
syalaksaua = ksana, 12 1 , 29 1, 304, 422, 423. 


syalaksana = ksana = artha - kriyi * kft- 
rin = paramarthasat = yastn, 274. 
sya-lakaana-paramartha-sat, 7, 111, 292. 
syalaksanarsprathamo vi^aya-k^anah, 320. 
BYalakaana-bheda, 408. 
syalaksana-sarupya, 368. 
syalaksana-a^aksanya, 368. 
syalaksana = vastu = yidhi-syarQpa, 80. 
avalaksana = yidhi-rfipa = yastn = artha- 
kriyS-karin, 78. 
syayacana-nirakrta, 170. 
syayacana-yirodhiu, 170. 
aya-yacyata, 276. 
ayayisaya-aarya-gata, 404. 
aya-saqiyitti, 384, 386. 
sya-samyidita, 4 10, 393. 
sya-samvedana, 83, 104, 327, 355, 383, 
386, 392, 393, 394, 395, 409. 
sya-saipyedana-anurupa-artha, 388. 
sva-aamvedana = annvyavasaya, 43. 
svaaamvedana-pratyak^a, 391. 
ava < aamyedana • pratyakaa • juana - siddha, 
83. 

sva-aarpyedana-rupa, 394. 
sya-aatt^-matra, 66. 
sya-aatta-matra-bhayin, 65, 66. 
sva-aattaySl, 48, 53. 

sva-aaatana - matra - prabhava = alaya- 
vijiiana-prabhava, 370. 
Bya-sadrsa-akara-adhkyakatya, 264. 
sya-s&dhya, 417. 
ava-svabhaya-dharapa, 120. 
avagocara, 410. 
svSpeksa, 410. 
syabhavika, 291, 295, 420. 
syabbFisa, 863. 
svartba, 149. 

sv^rthanumana, 48, 70, 149, 166. 
svanga, 271. 
hSaa-upadaua, 6. 
hanopadilna-buddhi, 886. 
hetu, 2, 4, 10, 48, 63, 62, 66,82, 127, 133, 
136, 141, 159, 212. 213, 244, 249,303. 
hetu = karana = rgyu, 209, 211, 2i2. 
hetu-karaua-aamagrl, 296. 
hetu = gtau-thaigs, 212. 
hetu-cakra, 171. 
hetu-drataata, 154. 
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heta-pratjaya, 62, 134. 
heta-pratyaya-sSmagrf, 62. 
betamat, 394. 
betu-satta, 127. 
betutva, 55. 


betukrtya, 122, 160. 
betY-antara, 93. 
betY-antarapeksatya, 369. 
hetY-arthas, 194. 
hetyabbasa, 179. 
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